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LETTER you THE EDITOR | 
Dx. PRIESTLEY, 


Ani | WY 
EEPLY intereſted, as you certainly 
are, with every friend to religion and 
virtue, in, the rational eſtabliſhment of the 
belief of a life to come, when this ſhort 
ſcene is cloſed in death, you will, I truſt, ac- 
knowledge the ſalutary tendency of the fol- 
lowing production of a late eminent philo- 
ſophical writer. It contains the moſt eſſen- 
tial part of the evidence of reaſon, with re- 
ſpect to a future ſtate, abſtracted from the 
conſiderations which you are endeavourin 
to explode, of the diſtinction of the ſou 
and body, the inertneſs of matter, and the 
ſole agency of ſpirit, It is the earneſt wiſh 
of the Editor to redeem a work of great 
merit, and of een exigency to counter- 
act ſome probable conſequences of your 
J) | - © _- preſent, 
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preſent controverſy, from the gulph of obli- 
vion, to which, by the very imperfect ſtate, 
in which it has remained for about oy | 
ears, it appeared to have been conſigned. 
et his endeavours at leaſt for a good pur- 
poſe atone for the freedom of his addreſs 
4 do the author of the Di/qui/itions on Matter 
1 and 3 which have been the immediate 
; occaſion of his offering the work at this 
time to the public, — 
The doctrine here illuſtrated can preſent 
to the mind of a good man, whoſe life is 
ſpent in the' purſuit of truth, nothing but 
what is full of hope and comfort. It has 
rarely met with oppoſition, except from 
thoſe, whoſe impious or immoral conduct 
the awſul train of ideas, attendant upon the 
belief of the immortality of the ſoul, ap- 
_ pears to regard with a menacing aſpect. Yet 
it is this 3 incentive to a religious and 
virtuous life, againſt which a zealous mo- 
raliſt, and aſſertor of the divinity of the 
_ Chriſtian revelation, is now generally conſi- 
dered as a declared adverſary. It is this in- 
ſpiriting ſuggeſtion of nature, that a bold 
advocate for the free uſe of reaſon in points 
of faith is regarded as engaged to ſilence and 
, | - Zap, £ 
This charge is grounded not only upon 
your maintaining that the whole man be- 
comes extinct at death, (a) but more eſ- 


(0) Diſq. Pref, P. xiv, 
ö pecially 


to Dr. PRIESTI ETW.  'y 


- ally upon your abſolute rejection of all 
flops de 


| rived from natural. reaſon of our 
| ſurviving the grave. The arguments, which 


formerly induced you to believe the ſoul to 
be a principle eſſentially diſtinct from the 
body, being now deemed, inconcluſive, you 
are underſtood to renounce at the ſame time 


every other evidence, which human reaſon 
can poſſibly give in proof of it's immorta- 
| lity, Vou, are aware that the men, who are 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed for ſerious thinking 
and regard to principle, are in general th 


moſt diſpoſed to ſeek and embrace every © 


argument from reaſon, as well ag revelation, 
in proof of a future ſtate : You are therefore 
prepared to expect that many perſons. of 
that character, ſincere. Fr wg © piſts, and 

friends of truth, ſhould expreſs * con- 
cern to ſee a writer of acknowledged merit 
and abilities, Abde aße they think, to 
extinguiſh the moſt benign ray of hope, 
which the merciful Author of 3 
ſhed upon the mind of man 


Some of your ſevereſt cenſurers may, upon 


explaining the ground of their animoſity 
againſt you, be found to have miſtaken the 
drift of your late diſquiſitions. Shocked at 


your rejection of the light of nature, in the 
inquiry into the reality of a life to come, 


they have, I think, too haſtily conſidered 


vou as aſſerting that reaſon. directly mili- 


tates againſt the belief of it. This afſer- 
tion you will probably diſclaim, as being no 


A 74. neceſſary 
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tion of all faith in Chriſt. Inured, and 


| been overſtrained, as uncandid 
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neceſſary conſequence of your principles ; 
the true intent of which 3 to have 


ſtance, as that of your peculiar theological 


ſyſtem has been by another ſet of men, who 


pronounce it to imply an expreſs renuncia- 


callous'to this unworthy treatment, you will 
not be concerned to hear, that ſome of them 
would be mightily pleaſed to proceed with 
you in the ſhort way recommended by Dr. 
Bentley, for the "converſion of Deiſts, and 
Atheiſts. With this learned, but petulant 
critic, as all who could not regard the moſt 

ueſtlonable object of his criticiſm in the 


fame light exactly that he did himſelf, were 


mere dolts and idiots; fo all, who ſub- 


ſcribed not implicitly to every article of his 


creed, were arrant Deiſts of courſe, and all 
who ſuppoſed it poſſible that matter could 
think, rank Atheiſts. In his ſecond ſer- 
mon at Boyle's Lectures, after — 
the notion that thought may be produc 

by the motion of the minute particles of 
matter ; which he reſembles to the grinding 
inanimate corn into living and rational 
meal, or the _ ebullitions of fancy in 
water, when boiled in a kettle, though be- 
fore it was cold and phlegmatic; or ſuppoſing 
theſe particles of matter to have ſenſe in- 


deed and perception in themſelves ; but be- 


ing ſullen and refractory, to require, like 
men of the ſame tempers, to be banged and 
e buffeted * 
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to Dr. PIIISO Trey, vi 
buffeted into reaſon after all this pointed 
pleaſantry, it is in ſober ſeriouſneſs, the 
gentle Doctor adds, And indeed that way 
of argumentation would be moſt proper upon 
theſe atheiſtical Atomiſts themſelves. This 
inſtance of ill-tempered prejudice, in a man 
of great knowledge, might prepare you to 
excuſe a narrowneſs of principle in leſs en- 
lightened zealots, when they arraign the - 
ſincerity of a man, profeſſing chriſtianity, 
who declares he cannot conſcientiouſly ſub- 
fcribe to their mode of explaining, what on 
all ſides is confeſſedly epi Vet al- 
low me to add, that in your Huſtrationt of 
the doctrine of philoſophical Nees, you 
ſeem' to have wantonly provoked your 
friends, the Predeſtinarians, to fulminate 
againſt you their horrible charge of Inno- 
vation; by departing only from the old 
phraſeology of thoſe, with whom you ac- 
tually agree in opinion. A real illuſtration 
of this.abyſs of darkneſs viſible would be a 
novelty indeed, But this hopelefs attempt 
I hope ſoon to ſee you give up, once for al. 
to the reſearches of the gloomy academics 
of Milton's Pandemonium ; and determine 
ſtedfaſtly to purſue your former happy 
track; to inveſtigate, for the future, the 
power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of God, 'in 

the works of nature. His | 
: - Habituated, no leſs than Dr. Pro; 
toa calm contempt for bigotry, in all it's 
 hapes, with a rooted averſion to the mean 
5 cut "4 _ ſuggeſtions 
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ſuggeſtions. of a ty-ſpirit, I humbly 
think myſelf . an equal zeal. - 
for the truth, whoſe intereſts are manifeſtly 
beſt promoted by an unlimited freedom of. 
inquiry. Believe me then ſincere in reſpect- 

ing the candour, with which you maintain 
opinions different from thoſe, which, 2 i 
pearing to me to be eſtabliſhed on ſolid 


grounds, will, I truſt, receive no laſting 


njury from your objections. Our ideas are 


far indeed from coinciding with reſpect to 


that ſubſtance within us, which exerts it's 
faculties at this inſtant in dictating, or at- 
tending to the purport of this letter. The 
ſobſequent propoſitions in particular appear 
to me irreconcileable to ſound. 12222 bs 
being utterly incapable of proof, in the na- 
ture of things.—"* Attive power, and ſpon- - 


taneity of thought are the proper attributes 


of body, and merely the reſult of it's org 
zation, (or it's having parts inſtrumental ' 
in communicating motion to other parts, 
for that term, of mighty import, means no 
more.) —Senſation, underſtanding, will, are 
ſimply the effects of different modifications 


of matter. — An intelligent and moral agent 


is nothing elſe but ſuch mere matter in mo- 
tion.“ 


Imperfect as you often confeſs our idea 


of Matter to be, it might have been as well to 
| — 1 ſomewhat ſhort of theſe bold aſſertions, , 
t 


you had more preciſely aſcertained that 


point. In the mean time you might have 


advanced, , 


* 


40 Dr. Finite, 
advanced, with * ſecurity, upon the 
leſs exceptionable ground of Mr. Locke's 
hy potheſis: — that created ſpirits, being 
both active and paſſive, are not totally ſepa- 
rate from matter; or require a' certain - 
union, or correſpondence with it, for the 
due determination of their active powers. 
This may be admitted, without renouncin 
the received diſtinction, of the two unite 
ſubſtances. But when keeping up ſtill this 
old diſtinction, he talks of paſſive powers 
in Matter, or aſcribes to it the peculiar pro- 
perties of Spirit, I am entirely at a loſs to 
account for this apparent incongruity of 
ideas, in a writer ps juſtly celebrated. for 
preciſion, When, after all, he declares, 
that, the ſubject appears to him to exceed 
the bounds of human knowledge,” he com- 

els me to applaud, and wiſh that all would 
imitate his modeſty. A conceſſion ſimilar 
to this, you freely made yourſelf, when you 
firſt expreſſed a (alpicion, that man does 
not conſiſt of two principles, ſo eſſentially 
different as Matter and Spirit.” (3) You are 
inclined to think this, you ſay, though the 
ſubject is beyond our comprehenſion at 
_ preſent. This you only ſuſpected then, 
Lou now inform the public, that you are 
entirely convinced of it, You have very 
lately told an opponent : “ There is but 
little reaſon to expect that any man, who has 


(6b) Introd. to Hartley's Theory, 
oh MY given 
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ven the public his opinion upon any ſub- 
fa of importance, will ever retract it.“ (c) 
ut, good Sir, we are perſuaded better things 
of you, and things, that accompany ſound 
ſenſe and ingenuity, —_ you thus ſpeak. 


If any concluſion favourable to the rejected 
notion of the natural immortality of the 
" ſoul ſhall be found fairly deducible from 
certain RANG which you ſtill acknow- 
Tedge, you will, I believe, be readily brought 
to reconſider them, and their neceſſary con- 
ſequences. May they = a clue to con- 
duct you back to a perſuaſion, which minds 
| impreſſed, like yours, with the genuine 
ſtamp of virtue, have, in general, been the 
moſt inclined to cheriſh. ** Truth, ſays 
the judicious Mollaſton, is the offspring of 
thoughts often reviſed and corre&ed.” 
Are we not called upon to reviſe and correct 
our thoughts with peculiar care before we 
preſume to advance for truth any diſpiriting 
conceit of our own, upon the conſtituent * 
principles of human nature, a clear idea of 
which appears to have been purpoſely with- 
held from man, in his preſent hate ET 
The ingenious Mr. Cochius of Berlin may 
amuſe himſelf, inoffenſively enough, in the 
magical robe of Leibnitz, by reviving his 
_ exploded Monadet, or inviſible elementary 
articles; which being neither matter, nor 
pirit themſelves, are the only agents, or ef- 


(% Illuſtration of Phil. Neceffity, p. 172. 
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ficients, in all the phænomena, or opera- 


to Dr. PRIES TIE TJ. 1 


tions of both; ſince he has been ſo kind to 
inform us, he can demonſtrate, there will 
be no end of theſe incomprehenſible agents 
within us. His brother academician, Mr. 
Sulzer, may innocently indulge his fancy in 
the notion that the viſible body is only the 
cover of a more ſubtile organized ſubſtance, 
which is the ſeat of the ſoul ; fince he ſup- 

ſes this animated molecule, as he calls it, 


to be not liable to periſh, nor the ſoul itſelf 
to ſuffer any alteration of it's eſſential con- 
ſtitution by the diſſolution of the viſible 


body. The pretty amuſement the gentle- 
man takes in blowing bladders, and turning 
the gilded vapour into ſyſtem, might only 
provoke our ſmile, if he had not pretended. 
to derive more ſolid hope of ſurviving the 

rave, from this airy hypotheſis, than from 
the arguments drawn from the conſidera- 
tion of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs. A 


much better reaſoner, the excellent Dr. 


Hartley, whoſe moral and religious charac- 
ter, I agree with you in eſteeming very 
highly, had ſuppoſed before him, and with- 
out any poſſiblo ill effect, that there is an 
intermediate elementary ſubſtance between 
the mind and the groſs body, which may 
exiſt, and be the inſtrument of pleaſure 


and pain to the ſentient principle after 


death. Before this your moſt admired 
philoſopher, the aſtoniſhing genius. of Bp. 
Berkley might, without injury to our deareſt 


hopes, 
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hope, divert itſelf with putting common 
ſenſe to ſilence, by maintaining, with a ſub- 
tlety of reaſoning, never yet perhaps com- 
pletely refuted, that the whole material 
world, every object of our ſenſes, our own 
bodies not excepted, are ideas only exiſting 
in the mind. The good Biſhop ſaw an 
ever-preſent Deity perpetually acting upon 


the ſoul of man, without the intervention 


of unthinking ſecond cauſes, Death, in 
his notion, was but an inſtantaneous ſhift- 
ing of the ſcene by the hand of the prime 
Artiſt, or an introduction only of the in- 
corruptible ſoul to a new ſet of perceptions. 
Uncertain twilight, alas l if not impene- 
trable obſcurity, equally veils the ſyſtem, 
which excludes from the univerſe every 
thing but ſpirit, the hypotheſis of three 

conſtituent parts in human nature; the no- 


tion generally received of two united prin- 


ciples, and the opinion of man's. uniform 
conſiſtence of ſimple matter ;. to which laſt, 
it ſeems, you have been led by Dr. Hartley, 
who was himſelf utterly averſe from any 
ſuch idea. In this general want of light, 


for the ſake of honeſt truth, let opinion 
take it's free ſcope. Only let it not aſſume 


too ſoon the ſtile of certainty, You think 
the new theory of father Bo/covic, and Mr. 
Michel, (d) is well calculated to elucidate 
this myſterious article of your philoſophical 


(4) Difq. Pref, P. xii, 1 
a creed. 
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creed. Yet one might expect you would 
not” readily believe, that theſe gentlemen. 


have the ſingular advantage, over all ex- 


pounders of my ſtery, to diſpel entirely the 


cloud of uncertainty, which has hitherto 


been found to involve it. Is it in the ge- 
nuine ſpirit of philoſophy, that you declare 


yourſelf already arrived at a full perſuaſion, 
an entire conviction of what you lately diſbe- 


lieved, and ſo very lately ventured to enter- 
tain a_/imple doubt about, ** that the mental 
powers are merely the reſult of an organical 
ſtructure of the brain??? | 
Accuſtomed to an extenſive range. in the 
ſeveral regions of ſcience, you . muſt have 
been often ſenſibly ſtruck with this obvious 
reflection : How comparatively ſmall a ſhare 


of certainty have the wiſeſt men been able 


to obtain, with all their induſtry and ſaga- 


city, in the purſuit of ſpeculative truth |! 
The practical truths of moſt general utility, 
our kind Creator commonly preſents to our 


minds, with an intuitive evidence, which 


we readily admit, as diſtinct and clear. You 
will not ſay, he has vouchſafed you any 
ſuch. evidence with _ to your preſent 
opinion; that“ the ſoul of man being 
merely the reſult of his corporeal ſtructure, 


the whole man is conſequently extin& at - 


death.” Allow me, for your own fake, to 
with, that, until you could 'make this claim, 
you had ſuſpended the peremptory deciſion 
of the point, which you have pronounced 
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in oppoſition to the general tenor of the 
: ee and ecken, of all thinking 


men. Here eſpecially it might have been 
worth your while to recolle 


by his unwearied attachment to your fa- 


vourite ſtudies, and as eminently entitled to 


uſe the poſitive ſtile. Mr. Boyle was always 


remarkably (hy of laying down principles, 


or advancing without good proof, any 
opinion of his own upon ſubjects of ab- 


ſtruſe, or uncertain ſpeculation. 4 He en- 
vied not, he ſaid, the applauſe beſtowed 
upon thoſe writers, who have taken upon 


, themſelves to deliver the cauſes of things, 
and explicate the myſteries of nature.“ 


Very ſeldom indeed does he ſpeak with 
confidence upon any thing except plain 


matter of face. | 
Though J find it impoſſible to withhold 


my aſſent to the force of Mr. Baxter's rea- 
ſonings upon the jmmateriality of the ſoul, 
Jam not inſenfible of the weight of cer- 


tain difficulties, which render his proof, ir- 
reſiſtible as it ſeems to me, incapable of 
yielding complete ſatisfation to a mind, li- 
mited by nature, in it's operations here, 10 


the inſtrumentality of matter. But a few 
difficulties advanced in oppoſition to ſolid 


argument I cannot in conſcience allow to 


ſhake the foundation of my belief of any 
thing. Yet I dare not condemn the man 


as an obſtinate ſceptic, who confeſſes, with 


Mr. 


the conſtant 
conduct of a noble philoſopher, diſtinguiſhed 
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death may throw this percipient being out 
of it's preſent aſſortments, or compoſitions,” 


: to Dr. PRIEST E TJ. ' xv 


| Mr. Locke, that . having given himſelf 


« leave to conſider freely, and look into the 


e dark and intricate part of each hypotheſis, 
« he can ſcarcely find his reaſon able to de- 
« termine for, or againſt the ſoul's exiſtence, 


« and activity, independent of matter. 
To the man, who, perplexed with all this 


darkneſs and intricacy, ſtill perſiſts in the 
unavailing purſuit, I would recommend the 


reſting a while in the plain determination of 


common ſenſe, though with the Doctors | 
Beattie and Co, he ſhould incur your con- 


tempt for his deference to ſuch mean autho- 
rity, It will tell him firſt, that, with every 
thinking being, he muſt perceive himſelf to 
have a real exiſtence, diſtin from the be- 


ings around him. It will next bid him 


draw this obvious concluſion from his dif 
tin& exiſtence, his continued conſciouſneſs, 
thought, and perception, that, although 


| ce it- 
it will not, cannot annihilate. Not all 


as yon expreſs it, the thinking ſub 
ſe 
the 


powers of Nature, even upon your hy- 


potheſis, extend to any thing beyond com- 
pounding and decompounding. With the 
ſubſtance, the primary qxalities, or proper · 
ties eſſential to it, muſt ſemain, triumphant 
over the grave. Thus far common ſenſe 
has carried him ſmoothly, Here it may 
leave him at a ſtand; While, on the one 


fide, 
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fide, he hears perception, thought, activity 
repreſented as the primary qualities, or pro- 
perties conſtituting the eſſence of his ſoul; 
theſe, on the other ſide, he hears you pro- 
nounce to be accidental or ſecondary quali- 
ties of his bodily ſubſtance. How ſhall he 
et out of this dilemma? Common ſenſe 
| Fas little to ſay to it. That fame faculty 
of intuitive perception, which diſcerns, at 
one glance, the reſult of long examination, 
as her champions in the north would fain 
perſuade us, will fail us now and then, 
where the leſs preſumptuous reſearches 
of reaſon may ſucceed. Let him not be 
_ diſcouraged then, but renew his appli- 
cation to reaſon. She will now turn his 
eye from the track, in which he loſt him- 
ſelf before, to one more bright and lumi- 
nous. She will aſſure him,—and you, Sir, 
will be obligingly ready to ſecond her wel- 
come aſſurance, —that theſe qualities of 
thought and perception, be they primary 
or ſecondary qualities of ſpirit or matter, 
are removeable from either only by the 
ſame all-gracious will of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, who firſt united or ſuperinduced them 
to one, or the other. When reaſon, and you 
have inſpired him with a full confidence in 
this great leading truth; J think we may 
again reſtore him to the guidance of plain 
common ſenſe, which will not fail to calm 
his fearful apprehenſions; and with a clear 
1 | 8 Con- 
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oonviction, that his being and well-being, | 
and the continuance of them, are in good 


hands, will recondu& him ſoon into the 
paths of reſignation and comfort. 


7 With reſpect to the deſtination of 4 cer- 


tain active, intelligent and moral principle 


this frame of mind, without preſuming to 


2 as your opponents have -raſhly 


ne, the ſincerity of your declaration, 
which is only known to the Almighty 


Searcher of hearts. It were greatly to be 
wiſhed that all thoſe, whom you have de- 
termined to embrace the. doctrine of the 
materiality and mortality of the ſoul, might 
be enabled to view it in the ſame light 
that I believe you do yourſelf, It might 


then play upon their imaginations, with as 


little injury to their morals, and principles, 


or even their hope of immortality; ). 


This inſpiriting hope, though eſtabliſhed 
in my heart upon grounds, leſs expoſed to 


the conflicts of metaphyſical diſputation, 


receives, I confeſs, additional ſtrength from 


the perſuaſion that the ſentient and thinking 
principle within me is not by nature- liable 


to periſh at the death of the body. Some 


'natural horrors ariſing in the mind, Io 
: a n the 


within us to an immortal life after this, 1 
truſt that you and I, Sir, concur in;cheriſh+ 
ing the ſame delightful hope. Vou declare 
that your hypotheſis does not, in your own 
breaſt, militate in the leaſt againſt this hope, 
I moſt chearfully congratulate: you upon 
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x) the apprehended decay, or approaching diſ- 
. ſolution of it's earthly tabernacle, are greatly 
relieved by this perſuaſion, The convine- 
1 yi ing evidence, produced by Dr. Boerhaave 
i | and Baron Haller, that _— particle of the 
* human body, ſolid as well as fluid, is in 
4e continual flux, or frequently caſt off, raiſes 
1 nan anxious deſire to conceive, wherein con- 
ſiiſts the identity of the moral and intelligent 
ö | being which animates it. Of this there 
4 appears to be no poſſibility of forming the 
= leaſt idea, without ſuppoſing the inviſible 
gent to be ſomething _— from corrup- 
on, or not liable to this frequent diſper- 
| fion of parts; ſomething, in ſhort, ſubſtan» 
. tially diſtinct from all theſe fleeting parti- 
cles, From the impoſſibility indeed of our 
conceiving this, we muſt not compliment 
our own underſtanding ſo far, as to inſiſt 
that it cannot be. But without preſunfing. 
to ſet bounds to the power of the Author of 
nature, we may ſecurely deny that God has 
annexed thought to matter, if theſe two 
ideas be found abſolutely incompatible. An 
argument to prove them compatible I think 
| as unlikely to be ever produced, as an intel- 
=] ligent piece of clock-work of human in- 
| vention. Upon the ideas of an immaterial 
ſubſtance within us, it's action and paſſion, 
and the hold it has upon the body, many 
infolvable difficulties may be ſtarted, But 
in theſe ideas no abſolute inconſiſtency can 
be diſcerned ; as there appears to be in _ 
| 5 1 +" 
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leaſt of the intelligent principle we may 


venture confidently to affirm; that admitting 
your preſent doctrine, that it refides merely 
in the ſimilar compoſition of partꝭ numeri- 
cally, different, the author of the Diſquiſi- 
tions on Matter and Spirit, cannot poſſibly 
be the ſame perſon with him, who; *edu- 


cated in the very ſtraiteſt principles of re- 


puted orthodoxy, was zealous for every te- 


net of, the ſyſtem. 


Tou have indeed expreſsly told us, that 5 


15 < all things material are not liable to cor- 


ruption, andi that even a human body may 
be wholly exempt from it, though thoſe, we 


| have at preſent, are not (e). You have faid 


before, that a certain quantity of ner- 


vous ſyſtem is neceſſary to ſuch complex 


ideas. and affections, as belong to the human 
mind ). —i. e. ſuch complex vibrations of 


cor poreal particles as we 1gnorantly deem 


ideas and affections of the mind, or of a 
ſubſtance diſtinct from the body. Had your 


hypotheſis been ſo framed, as to admit that 


a portion of nervous fyftem, ſufficient to all 


the ſenſations and ideas of the human ſoul, _ 
actually exiſting in every individual man, ig 
ex of ſuch matter as you allow to bo 
21 


liable to corruptiofi the keen edge of 
oppoſition, of animoſity at leaſt, againſt your 
doctrine of it's materiality, would in a great 
meaſure be taken off. But this conceſſion 
| (e) Page 1. ( Page 87. | 
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would not have been quite conſiſtent with 
the notion of it's mortality, for which you 
principally contend. CT 
You: have however made another conceſ- 
fion, which appears to be no leſs favourable to 
the natural immortality of man, and his per- 
ſonal identity in a future ſtate. Death, you 
« ſay; with it's concomitant putrefaction, 
% and diſperſion of parts, is only a decom- 
% poſition 3 and whatever is decompoſed, 
„may be recompoſed by the Being, who 
«« firſt: compoſed it: And I doubt not, but 
«« that; in the proper ſenſe of the word, the 
« ſame body, that dies, ſhall riſe again; 
1% not with every thing, that is adventitious, 
« andextrancous ; as all we receive by nutri- 
« tion, but with the ſame ſamina, or thoſe 
% particles, that really belonged to the 
« germ of the organical body. And. there 
can be no proef, that theſe particles are ever 
« properly aeftroyea, or interchanged(g).” To- 
gether with this property of remaining un- 
changed and entire, after death, which you 
are diſpoſed to allow to theſe ſtamina, or 
this original germ, if you could but be per- 
ſuaded to grant us thoſe of conſciouſneſs, 
perception, thought; your doctrine about 
the ſoul's extenſion, figure and materiality, 
would appear at once to have loſt it's for- 
midable aſpect. Will you excuſe me, if I 
preſume to add that, with it's terrors, it 
may thus appear to have loſt it's whole im- 
© (g) Page 161, 0 
|  portance ; 


5 0 r. Patuer ivy.” >. mar” 
portance ; eſpecially ſince the ideas, which 
you chuſe to annex to the word, Matter, 
excluding thoſe untoward qualities of inert- 
neſs, impenetrability and ſolidity, include | 
thoſe of attraction, repulſion, activity, toge- 
ther with the reſt of thoſe, which have ge- 
nerally been aſcribed'to Spirit. beg ot ah 
I have no ambition to engage in a con- 
troverſy upon a point of dim ſpeculation, 
from which I ſee no likelihood, that any ray 
of comfort will ever ſpring, to enlighten 
this low ſphere ; but which I believe reſerv- 
ed, among other objects of higher import, = 
for that ſtage of our exiſtence, which, I truſt, 3 
will certainly ſucceed it. It was therefore | | 
with little fatisfaction; that I lately heard 
a very able, and worthy friend of yours is 
ar to enter the liſts with you, in op- 
poſition to your doctrines of Materialiſm, 
and Philoſophical Neceſſity With every 
friend of ſcience, I think myſelf intereſted 
in ſeeing you fairly rid of the diſpute. Poſ- 
ſeſſed with a real eſteem for a writer, whoſe 


works bear unqueſtionable marks of an ho- 3 
neſt zeal for the prevalence of truth, I -j 
have often felt no ſmall indignation, upon | 3 
hearing a ſuſpicion of atheiſm, and unbe- Mi 
lief in a future ſtate, publicly ' expreſſed 

againſt him; though a ſtrenuous aſſerter of 
e divinity of the chriſtian revelation, and E 
the general doctrine of the refurretion of 55 
the dead, FR Eck 55 2? 3 
4 The 4 
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- The Sent, Aich you; ey Bere 


felt yourſelf, at theſe unjuſt reproaches, 


will, upon reflection, ſubſide into pity for 


the weak brethren, whom your doctrines 


have unhappily occaſioned to ſtumble. This 


will naturally prompt you to obviate, with 


a ſcrupulous attention for the future, every 
ſuch occaſion, which may lead ſuperficial 


readers to miſconſtrue the tendency of your 
opinions, to their own detriment. May 1 
be permitted here to * hint, that it may 


perchance remind you likewiſe to be care- 
ful of ever falling yourſelf into a practice, 
unbecoming the character of a profeſſed 
champion Le the truth; that of tortur- 
ing the expreſſions of an adverſary, into 
the, avowal of conſequences abhorrent 
from: his real meaning, If upon recollec- 


tion it ſhall appear, that you have uncon- 
ſciouſly dealt thus, in your ſtrictures upon 


a reſpectable advocate for the church eſta- 
bliſhment, your ingenuous acknowledgment 
of the miſtake would redound to the honour 
of religion, and literature, To the diſgrace, 


alas I of literary men, of the partizans, eſ- 
' pecially of religious ſects, on all ſides, the 


moſt pitiful ſhifts are often uſed to render 
the doctrine of an opponent odious, by in- 
peighing vehemently againſt a concluſion, 
ſuppoſed to be tacitly implied in it, which 


the aſtoniſhed writer himſelf never dreamt 


of, and openly diſavows. Your reſolution 


with 
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with ſilent contempt is certainly right. It is 


indeed ſcarce poſſible for a ſenſible man, not 
to take a leſſon, from the general ridicule, 


' which befell poor Rouſſeau, upon his woful 


appeals to the public, againſt the fancied 


rage of his perſecutors, and the dull imper- 
tinence of the Dutch, French, and Swiſs 
Journaliſts. All perſecution here, upon the 


ſcore of opinion, you may ſecurely ſet at 
defiance. It will neither 1 you to be 
ſtifled in the damps of a du 

ſtarved with hunger, nor to be burnt alive, 
as was the fate of Herport, of Caſteilios, of 
Servetus, in a land too of Proteſtantiſm, and 
boaſted liberty. Yeur deſtiny may, to ſome 


minds, appear ſcarce leſs horrible than any 


of theſe; to be branded as a man of no 


principle, the profeſſed teacher of a religion, 
of which you believe not a ſingle article. 
Contemptible as you may juſtly hold ſuch 


an imputation as'this, would it not be ſome- 
thing leſs diſpleaſing to you, that no one 
ſhould ſtumble upon this rock of offence ? 
Pardon the officiouſneſs of ane, who cannot 
regard it with quite the ſame indifference 


that you do, if he attempts to remove it a 


little out of the way. 


While infidels of the moſt fagitious caſt 
are deſcribed as pluming themſelves with 
your acceſſion to their party, I will venture 


to become a ſponſor for your ſteady adher- 


ence to one prime article of faith, that the 


Author of our being, and Sovereign Ruler of 


a 4 our 


ngeon, to be 


f 
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our preſent ſtate, is the ſole diſpoſer of it's 
Future deſtiny. In this, I truſt, that you, 


and all true theiſts will readily agree, whe- 


ther with you, they ſuppoſe the ſoul of man 
to be material; or believe, with me, that 


it's immateriality has been demonſtrated ; 


or whether, with Berkeley, they conſider 


matter as a mere unmeaning term, unleſs 
annexcd to a collection of ſenſible qualities, 


ſubſiſting only in the mind of ſome percipi- 


ent; they muſt all unanimouſly regard the 


life, duration, and capacity of thinking in 
the human ſoul, as ultimately dependent - 
upon the will alone of the Almighty God, 
who called it forth into exiſtence. The 
| believers therefore in a wiſe and beneficent 
Father of the univerſe have no great reaſon 
to be alarmed for the iſſue of the preſent 


controverſy, To many of them perhaps it 
may, upon due conſideration, appear to be 
almoſt as unintereſting a diſquiſition, as 
many an inſignificant wordy war of fierce 
Polemics, who after ſetting the learned 


world at odds for a ſeaſon, now fleep unno- 


ticed, amidſt their kindred cobwebs. They 
may ſay, they think it utterly unavailing to 


diſpute, whether man be immortal, by di- 


vine grace, or by nature; by the miracu- 
lous interpoſition of a particular providence, 
or the regular eſtabliſhed laws of eternal 


Wiſdom ; at the day of general reſurrec- 
tion, or immediately at the ſeparation of 


the ſoul and body, Though to them the 


hypo- 
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hypotheſis of their natural immortality re- 
| commends itſelf, as more conſonant to rea- 
ſon, they may have candour enough to ac- 
knowledge that revelation ſeems to have left 
that point undecided, while with leſs true 
Judgment perhaps, than ſubtlety, it has been 
drawn to favour either ſide of the queſtion 
by turns. Religion, they may add, has no 
intereſt in it at all: It is only concerned to 
eſtabliſh our belief, that being conſtituted 
moral agents here, we are deſtined to be 


called hereafter to a ſtrict account of our 
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preſent conduct, and in a life to come to be 
made happy or miſerable accordingly, and 
ni ſuch manner as eternal juſtice and wiſdom, 
hall decree. 15 5 8 
== You appear, Sir, diſpoſed to believe that 
in the human ſyſtem, the particular laws 
of God, never claſh or interfere with the 
general. Lam always glad to catch at — 
W avowed tenet of a man, whoſe underſtand- 
ing and moral character I reſpect, that may 
ſerve as a link, to draw our different opi- 
nions to a nearer degree of conformity, 
Though I may not venture to ſtretch my 
ſlender faculties to that one great, compre- 
benſive law, which you imagine will be found 
| to govern all the various phenomena in the 
material and intellectual world; yet I think 
I can diſcern one ſenſe, in which we both 
| harmoniouſly conſent to the doctrine of the 
natural immortality of the human ſoul, 
though we may differ a little in the — 
8 I 
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of maintaining the of our conſent. 
We both agree, with all conſiſtent theiſts, 
in reſolving every thing in the natural and 
material, as well as the moral and ſpiritual 
5 world, into the will of the ſupremely wiſe 
and beneficent Creator. We are both con- 
vinced that to eſtabliſh in the heart of man 
a firm belief of his exiſtence after death, 
the ſureſt ground of confidence is the divine 
— both, with gratitude, ac» 
knowledge it to be the peculiar privilege 
of chriſtians to ſay We know, (we are cer» 
tain, from the expreſs declaration of God's 

holy word) that if our earthly houſe of this il 
tabernacie were diſſolved, we have a building 
of God, a houſe not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” We both, I hope, rejoice 
alike in the evidence which reaſon, as well 
as revelation, affords, that all the ſtrange con- 
fuſion, and irregularity, we diſcern in the vi- 
ſible ſyſtem, or the moral view of human 
lie, has a plain reference to a future invi- 
8 file world, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. - 
= I ̃ be force of evidence, which induces us 
| to an agreement of belief in theſe reſpes, 
you know full well is rejected by numerous 
_ tribes of pretended rationaliſts, upon whom, 
no arguments derived from ſacred authority, 
or the credibility of human teſtimony, in 
regard to any thing which appears above the 
ordinary courſe of nature, are likely to have 
the leaſt effect. We behold with great, but 
various degrees of compaſſion, _ un- 
* N app 
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appy perſons, who renounce: a revelation, 
Wenforced upon our minds by the moſt 
Wow: rful ſanctions, and endeared to our af- 
ections by it's beneficent tendency. For 
Wome of theſe you expreſs a generous 'wiſh ; 
to a few really thinking, and intelligent 
Wnbelievers, you hope to do the greateſt 
zood, by bringing them to a conviction of 
WW he reaſonableneſs and truth of chriſtianity.” 
) Every chriſtian muſt applaud the bene- 
olent intention of a believing philoſopher, 
bo labours ſincerely to perſuade his unbe- 
eouing brethren to embrace the goſpel tid- 
css of life and immortality. May the 
cling of heaven ſo regulate your future 
ndcavours, as to render them effectual in 
5 utting a ſtop to the growth of infidelity; 
But could there, after all, be a more fatal 
ggravation of the evil of infidelity, than 
Wt's acquiring additional ſtrength to under- 
nine the grand ſupport of found morality, 
the belief of a life to come? What proſpect 
Pou may have, in the devious track, you are 
now purſuing, of converting infidels to this 
belief, is beyond my power of diſcernment, 
eſpecially when, upon expreſſing the laudable 
ambition abovementioned, you ſay, almoſt 
in the ſame breath, that ! concluſions cons 
trary to all natural appearances will never 
be admitted by philoſophical unbelievers to 
be true (1). Is it for the converſion of 
09 Pref, Pi A7oi it 7 li) lb. p. uh iin 
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ſuch free thinkers as theſe that you deſire to 
ſee this periſhable body conſidered as the 
whole man, and all the evidence of natural 
reaſon. in proof of a future ſtate rendered 
inſignificant and null? To my common 
ſhare of apprehenſion, their converſion would 
appear more likely to be brought about by 
arguments drawn from the oppoſite quarter, 
and tending to prove the natural immorta- 
lity of the ſoul. - 33 

It would not, I confeſs, be to any la- 
boured proof of the immateriality of the 
ſoul, that I ſhould endeavour to engage 
their attention in a firſt attempt to lead 
them to the truth. At the opening of a il 

conference with. minds unnaturally warped 
to the opinion of their final extinction at 
death, I conceive the topics exhibited by 
Mr. Baxter in the following treatiſe, might, 
upon many accounts, be more ſucceſsfully 
applied than the former. His demonſtra- 
tion of the immaterial nature of a thinking 
ſubſtance might have a better chance for 
their reception, when their prejudices were 
removed, and their minds enlightened by 
arguments applied more home to their hearts. 
The ſolid baſis of that demonſtration, will, 
I believe, be found unſhaken ſtill. I have 
even ſome hope to hear Dr. Prie/tley him- 
felf one day acknowledge, with his uſual 
candour, that the opinion he has lately con- 
ceived of it's futility was ill-grounded,. and 
that in proſecuting his metaphyſical in- 
1 50 „„ 


to Wh uirics, he is at length ſatisfied, that neither 
the le material, nor the immaterial part of the 


& 2 difficulties; which encumber every at- 


-nce of Matter, as great at leaſt as thoſe 


birit, he may ingenuouſly confeſs, it might 
Wave been as well to have ſtuck to the 
id definitions of either term. In this caſe, 
is not probable. he ſhould heſitate long, 
= which of the two ſubſtances he ſhould 
tribute the properties of activity, percep- 
Won, and ſpontaneity of thought. In the 
ean time, whatever may be the progreſs, or 
ie of the diſpute, I ſhall-obſerve it with 
eat attention, without being tempted to 


at 

WH terrupt the tranquillity of my approach 
hy Wo the rerge of that ſtate, where it 10 our 
ly ieadng hope, that all philoſophical, as well 
ra- theological doubts and difficulties will 
ing e removed, or create no longer any diſtur- 
for Wpance to the ſpirit of man, 
ere Upon the riſe of the conteſt about the 
by ” ateriality of the ſoul, I conceived a de- 
ts. 


are of o 2 laſt ſervice to the public, 
as a farewell token of regard to a : 
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Wniverſal ſyſtem is ſuperfluous, | Finding 
7 mpt to explain the actual, or poſitive eſ- 


hich he now thinks peculiar to the idea of 


cauſe. | I wiſhed to ſee the attention of the | 


public diverted: from a diſpute, which, in 
the apprehenſion of many well-meaning 
perſons, threatened great miſchief to the 
moral world, though in the judgment of 
others, equally well-intentioned, but little 


injury 


eb 
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injury to the manners or ſentiments of men 
was deemed likely to enſue from a contro» 
verſy, of which ſcarce one in twenty of thoſe, 
who at this day -paſs for learned men, have 


ever properly conſidered the firſt principles, z 


Wich reſpect to: thoſe few, who have leiſure 
to examine, or capacity to comprehend, with 
due preciſion, What are the real poſitions, 
which you have laid down, concerning the 


you, in the light, which the goſpel ſheds 


on life and immortality; the entertainment, 


nature of Matter and Spirit, and are fo ſi 
happy, at the ſame time, as to rejoice, with 


they will find in your. ingenious Diſquiſi- Wl 
tions, may be attended with no detriment 


to their moral or religious principles. But 


for the ſake of thoſe multitudes, whoſe 


faith in a future ſtate may chance to reel, if 3 
they ſhall imbibe your doctrine in their 


weaker heads; or whoſe infidelity may tri- 
umph, upon your exploding our antiquated 
notions of ſpirit, ſoul, or immaterial ſub- 
ſtance; I ſtudied to place in a clear and ftrik- 
ing light, the arguments, which natural 
reaſon ſuggeſts in proof of a life to come, 
from the faculties of the human mind; 
from the moral law, written by the finger 
of God in the heart of man, and the voice 
of conſcience, enforcing our obſervance of 
it; from the relation, in which we ſtand to 
the Creator and Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verſe ; from his known perfections, in ſhort, 
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W conſidered reſpectively to the preſent ſtate of 
his intelligent ſubjects upon earth; 1471s! 
in the proſecution of the work, I had my 
eye upon two ſets of adverſaries to this all- 
W chearing light of nature, of contradictory 
principles to each other, and agreeing in o- 
thing elſe but their oppoſition to the die- 

W tates of reaſon, One tribe diſowns the au- 
Wthority of revelation, whoſe rage againſt it 
Wis really, though not avowedly, owing to the 
Wdivine ſanction it gives to the [om oy 'of 
human reaſon in proof of a future ſtate. 
hey imagine thcmſelves concerned, it 
ifi- eems, to drown the voice of reaſon, and 
eader divine truth itſelf precarious, from 
oe dread of certain alarming truths, which 
onſcience preſſes home to; their teluctant 
WSbrcaſts. The: other tribe depreciates the 
neir evidence of reaſon, with reſpect to all their 
tri- religious notions, under a pretence of vindis 
cating the ſuperior excellence and dignity of 
ub-revelation: And ſome of them particularly 
W are excited to intereſt themſelves warmly in 
ural the ſame cauſe with the former, as they 
me, maintain certain poſitions, which not being 
| able to reconcile to reaſon, they are unwil- 
ger ling to ſubmit to the teſt of it. It was 


| with ſome concern, that I found myſelf 
» of WF obliged to conſider a zealous advocate for 
1'to the divine authority of the goſpel, a con- 
ini⸗ tender, at the ſame time, for the uncon- 
ort, trouled uſe of reaſon, as the declared aſſo- 
ciate of theſe wretched opponents of the 
| | TT two 
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two ſacred lights, with which the Almighty 
and liable to groſs perverſion. Diſtracted by 
tian revelation to ſay it promulgated afreſh 
preſs a treatiſe compoſed _ the fore- 


whoſe eminent abilities, and integrity of 


his late father. This fortunate incident 


1 


Father has bleſſed the children of men. 
Allowing that of nature to be the leſſer 
light, with reſpect to the point in queſtion, 
I conſidered human reaſon as weak and dim, 


ſuperſtition, blinded by ignorance, it loſt, 
in a great degree, the knowledge of ſeveral 
other natural ſuggeſtions, beſides that of a 
future ſtate. But it ſeemed to me to dero- 
gate no more from the credit of the chriſ- 


this prime dictate of unperverted reaſon, 
than it does to ſay, that it ſtamped the au- 
thority of a divine ſanction upon the funda« Wn 
mental article of our faith, the unity of 
the Godhead, when this original principle 
of natural religion was obſcured, or diſre- 
garded, by a degenerate or inconſiderate race 
of mortals. iy ns d 424 

Whilſt I was engaged in preparing for the 


going plan, (4) the worthy ſon of a writer, 
principles, conſpicuous throughout all his 
works, reflect real honour upon his age 
and country, was pleaſed to put into my 
hands, a collection of manuſcripts upon the 
ſame ſubje&, written at different times by 


has enabled me to proſecute my deſign, 


(4) Alexander Baxter, Eſq; of Odiham, Hants: | 
5 FE % 


to Dr. PrRIESTLEY: | Xxxxiii 


With a proſpect of better ſucceſs, by ar- 
einging, and digeſting his arg 

Wi form ſomewhat more regular, and con- 
Wluſfive, than his laſt lingering illneſs had 
Wermitted him to do himſelf. Great at- 
Wention and care have been applied in this 
Wettempt to do juſtice, in ſome degree, to 
he 2 effuſions of ſo wiſe, and good 
wan, whoſe reputation, already well eſta- 
liched, will, I doubt not, recommend them 
public notice, and accompliſh the end 


*» * production, of one but little known. 
9 here thrown upon the moſt important of 
human concerns, from various topics ſe> 


ocy, and learning. So rich a fund of in- 
Wereſting truth will not, it is hoped, loſe 
uch of it's intrinſic value, with a judici- 
pus reader, from any unſkilful management 
f the Editor. The ſtile and manner, though 
Wetouched throughout, where it was moſt 
Wequiſite, may probably ſtill appear to many 
readers, rather uncouth and dry. To theſe, 
lighter work, in a more faſhionable garb, 
nd leſs replete with ſolid ſenſe, might have 
Peen more entertaining. It is unhappily in 
hat more acceptable form, that ſuch readers 
ommonly receiye the poiſon, againſt which 


ithout diſguiſe, or ſpecious colouring, 
o + | The 


. 


4 
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have in view, more effectually than any 
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rong and pleaſing light will be found to 
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d with judgment, and diſplaying Son 
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he proper antidote is here adminiſtered _ 


ES 
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level to common apprehenſion, and applied : 
mote home to the heart, than his very 


preſented as engaged to perpetuate thought 


xxxiv/ A LETTER from the EniToR 
The arguments here advanced in ſupport 
of the evidence of natural reaſon being more 


acute, but more abſtracted proof of the im- 

materiality of the ſoul, are manifeſtly bet- 
ter calculated for general uſe. The immu- 
table perfections of the Creator are here re- 


and conſciouſneſs in his moral creature, man, 
Be the conſcious, thinking ſubſtance what 
it will, the certainty of it's continued ex- 
iſtence is thus evinced from principles more 
unqueſtionable than the 1 negative 
e, of matter, or ſpirit. Let it once 

e allowed to imply no contradiction to ſup- 
os that infinite power ſhould annex intel- Wi 
igence and conſciouſneſs to any certain 
combination, or modification of material 
particles, it may readily be granted that no 
greater power is . maintain theſe 
properties annexed for ever to what he could 


I,,, ͤ ew A = AX tm A x on , 4c oa 


thus create, and thus endow. The morta-WW i 
lity of the ſoul is therefore by no meam p 
conſequent upon it's materiality. The lat-W# y 
ter I humbly conceive to be a matter off v 
2 utterly incapable of proof; and fi 
the former to be diſproved in this work, t 
with a force of reaſoning above confutation. f 
If, with the bleſſing of God, it ſhall be- " 
come ſerviceable in convincing the Infidel f 
( 


tribes of modern pretenders to nn, 
e 0 


* 


rt of the reality of a future ſtate; it's ſucceſs. 
re will not fail to be pleaſing to you, whoſe 
ed profeſſion, I am perſuaded, is very ſincere, 
ry that you have intereſted yourſelf with zeal 
n- and diligence in their converſion. You have 
t- ſhewn a truly philoſophical ſpirit in ac- 


W quainting the world by what progreſs you 
have proceeded from a ſuſpicion, to a re- 


in. 

at made little improvement in the right appli- 
x- cation of his rational faculties, to whom 
"re che like has not happened more than once; 
ve hile he, who can readily make ſuch an ac- 
ce Wk nowledgment, plainly ſhews his advances - 
1p- Wn the road to wiſdom are not inconſiderable. 
el- Permit me therefore to ſay, that I will not 
ain deſpair to hear Dr. Prieftley acknowledge 
rial that he has been a little too haſty in de- 
no claring that from natural reaſon, ** wwe have 
«dl | 


abſolutely no hope 13 3 


The venerable iſhop of Carl; 


, and the 
| preceded you in countenancing the opinion, 


will probably join with you in making the 
following conceſſion, that it concerns not 
the preſent enquiry to conſider whether the 
future period of our exiſtence ſhall be. im- 
| mediately conſequent upon the apparent ſe- 


ferred to a determinate point of- time, the 
V | diſ- 


„ De. PKISSTLBY. 7 > - wn. 


examination, and then to a rejection of ſome _ 
of your former opinions. He has, in truth, 


ingenious Archdeacon of Cleveland, who 


you now entertain, about Matter and Spirit, 


| paration of the ſoul from the body, or de- 
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diſtance of which, however variouſly remote, 
muſt of courſe be equally imperceptible to 
all, who are ſuppoſed not to retain the 
leaſt conſciouſneſs of their exiſtence, during 
the intervening ſeaſon, Iam, , © 


Rev. S1R, 


* 


FE Your ſincere Well-wiſher, 


and Fellow-Chriſtian, 


J. DUNCAN, 


c 


South Warmborough , 
Sept. 29, 1778. 
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. 3 Introduction —— Page x 
14e 
The Exiſtence of an all- perfect Firſt-Cauſe, 


EProyosITION, There is a neceſſaril r Being, 
= infinite in all perfections, or poſſeſſed of all poſſibſe 
power, knowledge, wiſdom, truth, juſtice, goodneſs, 
who is the Author, the ſupreme, ſclt-exiſtent Creator 


_ ofallchings elſe— — pes 

= Conſequence of the exiſtence of an all - perſect Firſt- 
Cauſe: whatever is inconſiſtent with this truth can- 

not be true — — 80 


SECTION u. 
A general View of the Subject. 


ProPosIT1ON I, If there be no period beyond the pre- 
ſent, no ſtate after death; then is our.exiſtence a thing 
without deſign, irrelative, incomplete — p. 82 

ProPositT1On II. It is the ſame thing, in reſpect of 
the preſent inquiry, whether a conſcious being, ſuch 

ans man, be annihilated at death, or loſe its conſciouſ- 
neſs for ever then, the ſubſtance ſtill remaining p. 87 


ProPogIT1on III. To be the fame conſcious being, it 
is neceſſary that it have a conſciouſneſs that it is the 
ſame being: or the ſameneſs of conſciouſneſs is as ne- 

|  ceſlary as the ſameneſs of ſubſtance —— p. 89 
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SECTION u.. 


"The notre! AGoRtions of Man indicate 8 future Stad 


- Phoroerrion I. In a world produced by en infinitely 


erful, good, and wiſe Cauſe, every apprehending 
Reale of living beings, muſt have ity correſpondent 
grati apprehenſible by it 


P. 102 


 ProPogITLON II. The pleaſures of ſenſe, or ſuch as 


are perceived by rr our ſenſual 222 and 
rational pleaſures, or ſuch as are perceived in the im- 
provement of our underſtandings, and the practice of 
virtue, are often inconſiſtent, contradictory, and de. 
ſtructive of each other p. 108 


| ProPosITLON III. Rational pleaſures never contradict, 


or deſtroy each other, For if two rational pleaſures 
were inconſiſtent, or mutually deſtroyed each other, 
they would mutually render each other irrational, con- 
. trary to the ſuppoſition _ — 9.118 


SECTION Iv. 


| The Pleaſures of improved Reaſon are leſs ſuitable to 


the Suppoſition of the Mortality of the Soul, than 


Pleaſures that ſuppoſe the Imperſection and unimproyed 
State of Reaſon, | e ee ee 


PRorostrion I. Upon the ſuppoſition that after death 
we are nothing, or, which is the ſame thing, that our 
conſciouſneſs is then extinguiſhed for ever, thoſe 
pleaſures which are grounded upon our folly, our ig- 
norance, our weakneſs, nay even the deluſions of an 
imagination vitiated by an indifpoſed body, or other» 
wiſe, may be equally deſirable with rational pleaſures 


p. 129 


 ProvosrTron II. The defire of e is as neceſ- 


fary to a rational being, as the deſire of happineſs 


| 8 5 p. 185 
ProyosrTIon III. The deſire of exiſtence is not only 
_ endleſs, bur endleſsly increaſing —— pi. 187 
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OnJzcrion U er brought in ene againſt 
this reaſoning p. 198 
OnJzcrion II. Tbe neceſſities of life © will not allow 
the bulk of mankind 1 to eee their reaſon 
* E 202 


$ECTION. V. 


Map, __ Nature and Conſtitution of his Body, is 1 
evitably ſubject to more bodily Pain than 2 | 


 Prorocrion I. Pain is much more extenſive in its 
: nature than pleaſurre — p- 212 


ProrosITION II. All . e are merely mi- 
tigstions of pain — p. 224 


991 8 ECT I 0 N vi. 

3 In every Condition of Liſe, from all external Circum- 
ſetrcances taken together, Man is hen of more Pain 
_ than Pleaſure. 

LN ProPosITION I. Every other kind of ſure, except- 

_ ing the rational, or that which ariſes from the im- 
provement of the mind, is merely negative — p. 267 


Paorosirion II. From every imaginable combination 
of the external circumſtances of things in this world, 
man neceſſarily feels an over-balance of pain — p. 274 


1 Organen I. If men actually endured ſuch a vaſt exceſs 
3 _—_ n not be ſo little diſguſted with 
0 _ mY P. 317 

| Omnjucrion II. Thy pain' is compenſated by pleaſure 


ariſing from hope, which, however illuſory, anſwers 
its end fully, in this life, | pe- 325 


= SECTION vn. 


The Suppoſon of the Mortality of the Soul is ſubver- 
ſive of Maney, 04 or incompatible with the right Rule 
. of Action. 


| ProrosITION.I, The rule of Aion, to an intellig 
being, upon 288 ſuppoſition, whether deſign 
3 7 
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Or ncrion II. It is arr 


r om rs. 


exiſt in this period only, or endleſely in a future late} 
is to ſecure to himſelf all the pleaſure, and to ſhun all 


Poros trio II. If man be deſtined to exiſt in a future 


ſtate, his rule of action will be to ſecure to himſelf all 
the rational pleaſure he can; or all that pleaſure only, 
which, being per ſective of his nature, is relative to 
the happineſs reſerved for him in the life to dme 
. e p - 334 
ProrosrTiION III. This rule is general; and extends 
as well to actions which have an influence upon the 


pleaſure and pain of others, as to thoſe, whoſe effects 
terminate ſolely in ourſelves. p- 337 


ProyosTIONn IV. As there is no deducing moral obli- 
ation upon the denial of a Deity, ſo there is' no en- 
orcing it upon the aſlertion of the mortality of the 


ProroorTIoNn V. The inconſiſtency of the pleaſures 
of man, if his ſoul be mortal, cannot be conteſted ; 
nor can it be 3 that they could have been de- 

ſigned inconſiſtent, by a good and wiſe Being p. 346 


Paorostrion VI. The rang rule propoſed is the 


only conſiſtent meaſure of action, to ourſelves, as well 
as to others — — — p- 350 


ProPosrTION VII. Reaſon, and the ſuppoſition of the 
mortality of the ſoul, do not accord; becauſe, upoh 
that ſuppoſition, reaſon may often be diſobeyed with 
no ill conſequences, and obeyed with no good one 


\ 'OnJneTION I. The rule of action, which is alone at- 


- tended to, and is effectual to all the purpoſes of the 


preſent life, is a code of laws, contrived by human 
wiſdom  -— — — p-. 357 


nt to bring in the Deity as 
intereſting himſelf in taking a ſtrift account of the ac- 
tions of ſuch petty creatures as men — pi. 366 
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| OnJncTrIOn III. Tt is beſt to let alone the aſſertors of 
the mortality of* the ſoul, ſince public notice only ren- 
ders them the more conſpicuous — — p. 371 
os Ozjzcrion IV. By profeſling a belief of the immor- 
- tality of the ſoul, men have introduced much folly 
and ſuperſtition into their notions and practice p. 383 


OsnJjecrion V. The evils natural and moral, viſible 
in the world, render all arguments, taken from the 
ſuppoſition of a wiſe Diſpoſer of all things, inconclu- 
ſive — — — p- 390 


SECTION. vm. 


The Prepoſſeſſion, that we ſhall always exift, is inſeparable 
rom the Conſtitution of Human Nature, 


the property of man — — pi. 40 


2 ProeosITION II. The viſible effects of this prepoſſeſ- 
ſion extend themſelves over the whole proſpe& of hu- 
man affais — . 


not the effect of a partial prejudice, but is univerſall 


'SEC TION IX, and LA r. 


4 Bome Remarks on the 8 of the general Prevention 
o Mankind in behalf of a Future State — p. 437 


ProrosiTION I, The belief of our endleſs exiſtence is 
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INTRODUCTION, 


EEGHETHER man is to be ſome- 
thing after death, or nothing, 
W Xþ is an inquiry deſerving his 
Ma 4 moſt ſerious thought and ap- 
We plication, the moſt momentous 
indeed that can concern him. 
Both ſides, or ſuppoſitions in this in- 
quiry, being to be examined, inſtead of 
going directly into the conſideration of mat- 
ter, motion, figure, perception, thought, 
reflection, &c. as is ordinarily done in treat- 
ing of this ſubject; it is here propoſed to 
conſider eſpecially, for which of the two 
his preſent make and conſtitution ſeem to „ 
have been moſt adapted by Almighty Gd. 44 
For if an intelligent and wiſe Being was the 4A 
Author of our nature; and if we find our 
; . 5 e 
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„ 1hrRODVCTION, | 
nature more fitted for the one than the other 


of theſe ſuppolitions, it ſhould determine 
us to conclude that ſuppoſition true, rather 


than the other; with a ſecurity of not be- 
ing in the wrong, equal to the certainty 
there is of an intelligent wiſe Being's hav- 
ing been the Author of this our nature and 
conſtitution, On | 

In doing this, let it be allowed to frame 
the argument, to a certain degree at leaſt, 
according to the method of the mathemati- 
cians, not ſo much becauſe it 1s here pre- 


tended that full demonſtration can be given 


in this point, as becauſe this is the cleareſt 
eaſieſt way to communicate ſuch demonſtra- 
tion as it will admit. By the advantages of 


this method we beſt purſue the truth our- 


ſelves, and beſt communicate it to others. 
It keeps us upon our guard, and prevents, 
as far as method can do, our being firſt de- 
ceived ourſelves, and in conſequence de- 
ceiving others. For by it we are obliged to 
put every propoſition beyond the reach of 
controverſy, before we leave it; and we 


have then the advantage of uſing it with 


confidence and ſafety afterward, as occaſion 
requires, without diſtracting our thoughts 
from the preſent proof. Having thus but 
one thing under conſideration at once, we 
are more likely to determine exactly about 
it, than if our views were divided. A flip. 
may ſtill be committed through inattention, 


which the learned will correct, and the, 


candid 


| INTRODUCTION. 3 
candid forgive, if it does not affect the 
whole deſign. They will peruſe an attempt 
of this kind with favour, and ſee it ſucceed 
with pleaſure, Readers of a contrary diſ- 
_ poſition will find fault of courſe, to gratify 
their vanity, and vindicate their practice, 
| Before we begin our attempt to examine 
the reaſons for and againſt either ſide, let 
it be obſerved that we feel in ourſelves a 
ſtrong and invincible deſire to continue our 
being; and that this inſatiable appetite of 
exiſting, which prevents all our thoughts 
and reaſonings on this head, is the real, + 
though unnoticed ſpring of all our actions, * 
and twiſted with our nature as thinking be:. 
ings, How came we by this appetite? _ 
Who gave it us; and to what end? Was it 
given us to deceive us, to influence our rea- 
ſonings in this point, and to make us miſ- 4 
take our true end? Or was it given us to = 
point out the affirmative of the T0 
previous to all our own reaſoning, to direct _ ” 
us what to think in this matter, in caſe we _ 20 
ſhould never employ our reaſoning faculty 4 
in the ſearch of it, to be an innate demon- + 4 
ſtration of the fide we ought to chuſe? 
When all our other appetites carry along 13 
with them viſible deſign, and advantage to |. 
us, it is utterly incredible that this ſhould — 
have been given us for the purpoſe of illu 
ſion only . | . | 
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The Exiftence of an all. perfect Firft Cauſe. 
PROPOSITION. 


HERE is a neceſſarily exiſting Being, 
infinite in all perfections, who is the 
Author of all Being elſe: or, there is a ſu- 
preme, ſelf-exiſtent Creator of all things, 
who is poſſeſſed of all poſſible power, know- 
ledge, wiſdom, truth, juſtice, goodneſs : So 
that greater perfection than there is in this 
Being is contradictory and impoſſible. 
This might be ſuppoſed, or taken for 
granted ; ſince it has been as fairly demon- 
{trated as any truth the mind is capable of 
perceiving; and fince every one, by the 
free uſe of his own faculties, may moſt ea- 
ſily come to the conviction of it. For the 
being ſatisfactorily convinced of this truth 
requires fewer præcognita than to be con- 
vinced of any other truth whatſoever, me- 
taphyſical, moral, or mathematical, unleſs 
it be that of our own exiſtence: So that it 
is our own fault and ſhame, if we have any 
ſoruples lying on our own mind againſt it; 
nor can we be fitted to judge of the argu- 
ments in the preſent inquiry, without a 
clear conviction of it, any more than to 
5 judge 
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judge of the Foodneſs' of a "demonſtration 


in numbers, without the knowledge of the 
previous truths, which ſuch demonſtration 
ſuppoſes known. The reader who may 


want to ſee a regular proof and demonſtra- 


tion of this leading truth more at large, is 
particularly referred, among many others, 
to Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem of 
the Univerſe, Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration 
of -the Being and Attributes of God, and 
Mr. 1 Religion of Nature deli- 
neated, w 

ſatisfaction to the rational inquirer. The 


proof is briefly here drawn up in that form 


which may render it of moſt uſe for conve- 
nient reference, in the following inquiry. 


The inquiry into the immortality of the 


ſoul ſuppoſes the origination of things, and 
the nature of the firſt Being known; we 
muſt begin therefore with that: and we 


may come to the knowledge of this in the 


following manner. I conſider that ſome- 
thing or other, ſome Being, muſt have ex- 
iſted from all eternity ; that either ſome one, 
or more Beings, or ſome ſucceſſion of Be- 
ings, is neceſſary, and eternal. For there 
are ſome things in being juſt now; that is 
certain; the man who denies it is ſome- 
thing : theſe muſt have been eternal, or a 
ſucceſſion of them muſt have been eternal; 
or, if their ſucceflion had a commence- 


ment, their firſt cauſe muſt have been eter- 


nal. This muſt be fo, ſince otherwiſe, if 
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once nothing at all exiſted, no Being could 
ever have come into exiſtence: for an effect 
cannot be without a cauſe; nor could the 
firſt thing effected have cauſed itſelf; that 
is to ſuppoſe it to be and not to be at once. 
Beſides, eternity and immenſity (infinite 
ſpace I mean) are things to which produc- 
tion, or cauſation, cannot be applied with- 
out a contradiction, Theſe therefore are 
neceſſary; and hence a neceſſity ariſes for 
ſome real Being, of which they are the affec- 
tions. For eternity and immenſity are not 
Beings, but predicable concerning ſome 
Being, Or if we ſay there was an infinite 
and eternal non-exiſtence, that is, an infi- 
nite and eternal nothing, we aſcribe twWCoũo 
politive and real properties, and thoſe ne- 

ceſſary and the greateſt of all others, infi- 
nity and eternity, to nothing; which is a 
contradiction. ty of 
2. It will not be ſaid that the preſent 
things which we ſee, the preſent generation, 
for inſtance, of men and animals, are eter- 
nal: And that there hath not been an eternal 
| ſucceſſion of theſe, of ſuch things, to wit, 
as were firſt effects and then cauſes ; but that 
there hath been ſome one Being, or Beings, 
uncauſed, or uneffected by any thing elſe, 
will appear, if we conſider, That to ſay 
there neither is, nor ever was any thing but 
what was effected, is to make an univerſality 
of effects without a cauſe; or to make all 
things effects; which, upon being conſi- 
„„ . dered, 
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Thus then when we ſuppoſe all t 
fects, we are forced at the ſame time to 
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dered, is contraditory, For effect and 
cauſe are neceſſarily relative of each, other, 
and either neceſſarily infers the other. To 
ſay there hath been an infinite ſucceſſion of 
effects and cauſes is neither better nor worſe 
than to ſay there hath been an infinite ſuc- 
ceſſion of effects only. For here every cauſe. 
is confeſſedly effected, and could not have 
been a cauſe but by being ſuppoſed firſt an 
effect; therefore all is effect and no cauſe 
properly ſpeaking ; ſince effected cauſes are 
firſt effects, and carry more in their nature 
of effect than of cauſe, and afford no ſatis- 
factory anſwer in the inquiry where the firſt 
cauſe, or effecting power, is ſought after. 

in ef- 


ſuppoſe ſomething not included in this All, 
but different from all things, which was at- 
ſelf no effect, but a cauſe; ſo that ſuch a 
ſuppoſition hath in it the contradiQtion of 
the neceſſity of ſuppoſing that all things are 


leſs than all. This truth is fively alluſ- 


trated by Mr. Wollaſion to this purpoſe. 
In an eternal ſucceſſion 00 effects, wig 7 
pending upon one another, every ſtep of it 
l effect, by ſuppoſition; therefore ſuch an 
infinity of effects is equal to one infinite ef- 
fect, which is ſo far from being poſſible to 
exiſt without a cauſe, that it requires ont 
infinitely more than one ſingle effect would. 


This he familiarly illuſtrates in the inſtance 
of the chain hung down from heaven. For 


B 4 | to 


rp nr Wo 
to ſay that every link is ſuſpended by that 
immediately above it, which itſelf wants 
alſo to be ſuſpended; and that becauſe there 
is an infinity of things that thus want to be 
kept up, therefore the whole needs nothing 
to keep it up, is but a multiplying of the 
abſurdity. Therefore ſome uncauſed Being 
is neceſſary ; or a firſt cauſe of all effects is 
neceſſary, | ED 
3. It muſt be the firſt cauſe of things 
that is neceſſary ; ſince any other aſſignable 
cauſe, a ſecond, or a third cauſe, muſt be 
itſelf but an effect, and ſo point out an 
equal neceſſity of a firſt cauſe ſtill. And it 
is very unſkilful to think, or diſingenuous 
to contend, that any multiplication of in- 
termediate cauſes, ſince they are all but ef- 
fects, which, like a channel, convey down 
the firſt cauſation through themſelves, can 
ſuperſede the neceſſity of a firſt cauſe. On 
the ſuppoſition that it were proved that mat- 
ter cannot move itſelf, if one ſhould aſk, 
What moved ſuch a body, or parcel of mat- 
ter as he ſaw in motion? It might indeed 
be anſwered, ſuch another body: but ſince 
matter, by conceſſion, could not move it- 
ſelf, this would but make him more deſir- 
. ous to know what cauſe different from mat- 
ter it was that firſt impreſſed the motion. 
Now it would be. ridiculous, and trifling, 
to ſay, that though it is true matter-cannot 
move itſelf, yet the motion which he per- 
ceived was communicated to that body, 
_ through 


To allow a thing 
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through an infinite number of bodies, 


without any thing immaterial to cauſe it. 


For this would be juſt the ſame as to ſay, 
that though matter cannot move itſelf, yet 
it may be moved without any thing elſe to 
move it. 


the impreſſion was originally to be made, 


the motion was never firſt impreſſed; by 

ſomething immaterial, would be the ſame 

as to * that, though all matter neceſſarily 
0 


wants ſomething that is not matter to be 
a mover; yet 
wherein it ſhall not want any ſuch thing: 
or J ſuppoſe it wants no ſuch immaterial 

And this again, in om ſenſe, is 
preciſely ſaying, I will make a ſuppoſi- 
tion contrary to reaſon and the neceſſity of 


things. This is a ſophiſtical artifice of put» - 
ting off a cauſe that is neceſſary, to an in- 


finite diſtance of time, or of place, and 


_ . thence concluding that it is not neceſſary. 
This might hold as well with reſpect to 
one body, as to an infinite number of bo- 
dies, For it might be ſaid that the body, 


which I ſee moving, could not move itſelf ; 


but in regard it was moving on from all 


eternity, and through the immenſity of 


ſpace, it was moved by no other thing. 


This would be only a trifling with words. 
to be an effect, but to 
deny that it was effected ever, or at an 


time, would be to allow and deny the ſame 


thing, 


an all-pirfett Firſt Cauſe. -- © 


And to ſay that, for want of a 
firſt body in this infinite number, on which 


will make a ſuppoſition, 
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thing at once. The neceſſary cauſe of 4 
things then, and the firſt cauſe of things. 


muſt be the ſame. 


4. Since this cauſe is the firſt cauſe, and 


therefore not an effect of any thing elle, 
being itſelf unoriginated, it muſt be ſelf- 
_ exiſtent, or its exiſtence muſt be of itſelf, 


and the firſt thing conceivable in its nature, 
| when it is conſidered abſolutely, and with- 


out reſpect to being a cauſe. And therefore 
it exiſts neceſſarily, or it could never not 
exiſt, For if it had not been ſelf-exiſtent, 
and exiſted always and neceſſarily, it could 
not have come into exiſtence, but by being 
an effect of ſome prior cauſe: but it is the 
firſt cauſe, and no effect. It is neceſſary, 
therefore, not only with relation to its ef- 
feats, which could not have exiſted without 
it, but abſolutely and in itſelf. Therefore, 
the neceflary cauſe of Being is a neceſſarily 
exiſting Being. And we have one ſuch Be- 
ing, at leaſt, as was ſought for. We ſee 
firſt the neceſſity of its exiſtence that it may 
be a cauſe: and from its being the firſt 


| cauſe, we ſee the neceſſity of its exiſtence 


abſolutely. Theſe two neceſſities are not 


different, nor the perfections of different 


Beings, but when conſidered attentively ap- 
pear to meet, and be one and the ſame ne- 
ceſſity. Yet they may be conſidered as dif- 
ferent, till the unity of this Being is eſta- 
bliſhed, which will force us to conceive 
them but one. Os ad 
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5. Moreover, when we conſider the im- 
rt of ſelf-exiſtence or neceſſary exiſtence, 
we find the conception of it .is ſuch, that 
the ſuppoſition of its non-exiſtence is con- 
tradictory and repugnant, For the ſuppoſ- 


ing it at any time not to have exiſted, is ſtill 
bringing it back to the nature of Beings that 


were once effected. But this is againſt the 
conception of a ſelf-exiſtent Being, that 
could never want exiſtence, or receive it 


from another. Or if we conſider that what 


exiſts neceſſarily hath exiſted eternally, it 
follows that its exiſtence eternally prevented 
all poſſibility of non- exiſtence; ſo that its 
non=exiſtence is, and was eternally impoſſi- 
ble, and the ſuppoſition of it the ſuppoſition 
of a thing contradictory, e ee 
6. The nature of the arguments for ne- 
ceſſity of exiſtence is ſuch, that they are 
applicable only to the exiſtence of one Be- 
ing. One indeed they prove neceſſary; but 
there they end: and reaſon being thus ſa» 
tisfied, to inquire if there may be yet ano- 
ther Being neceſſary, is to inquire if a thing 


may not be neceſſary without ggaſon or ne- 


ceſſity. Hence our idea of a ſecond, ne- 


ceſſarily exiſting Being, muſt be inconſiſ- 
tent with itſelf, Should our confuſed ima» 


gination endeavour to couple together the 
ideas of poſſibility and neceſſity thus 
perhaps, or poſſibly a ſecond being may be 


- neceſſarily exiſtent, we muſt be a little more 


Explicit, to clear this miſtake, Here the 
e | | „ 


# 
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ſcale aſcends thus, firſt, impoſſibility of 


_ exiſtence, or a neceſſity of non-exiſtence, 
Secondly, - mere _— of exiſtence; and 


thirdly, impoſſibility of non-exiſtence, or 


_ neceſſity of exiſtence : And of theſe three 
none is predicable of another. Now let us 


conſider this propoſition, there may poſſibly 
exiſt a ſecond neceſſarily exiſtent Being, and 
we ſhall find it inconſiſtent. For poſſible 
exiſtence implies neither a contradiction to 


exiſt, nor not to exiſt. | Being indifferent to 
* Exiſtence or non-exiſtence, it cannot exiſt 
neceſſarily. In a word, that there ſhould 
be only no contradiction that it ſhould ex- 


iſt, is entirely inapplicable to a neceſſary 


Being, whoſe conception implies a manifeſt 


contradiction that it ſhould not exiſt. Thus 


we infer the inconſiſtency of all arguments 


for a ſecond neceſſary Being. EC. 
* 7. The unity of a neceſſarily exiſtent 


Being, may be more directly eſtabliſhed 
thus. Allpthe affections of neceſſary exiſt- 


ence are neceſſary ; ſince it is not, nor ever 
was indifferent that they ſhould be ſo or 
otherwiſe ; but preciſely neceſſary that they 


ſhould have always been what they are. 


Limitation of exiſtence, or of perfection, 
can be no affection of the neceſſarily exiſ- 
tent Being, as whatever could limit exiſ- 
tence, muſt .be non- exiſtence, which is 


manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the idea of ne- 


ceſlary exiſtence. The neceſſary Being 


therefore is unlimited, and conſequently 


one: 
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be here obſerved, that having our thoughts 


always converſant about limited and imper-- 
fect natures, and rarely with the neceflary 


origin of all Nature and Being, we con- 
tract an univerſal prejudice that there may, 
beyond all being, be an infinity of non-ex- 
iſtence, Our abſurd idea, when truly ex- 


22 amounts to this: There ſeems to 


e abundant room for two neceſſary Beings: 
And that for this wiſe reaſon: Becauſe po- 
ſitive nature and exiſtence is but ſmall in 


compariſon of the vaſt blank beyond it. 


This common, but irrational proven has 
rendered the unity, unlimitedneſs, and all 
the perfections of the Deity, conſequent 


upon his neceſſity, difficult to be .appre- 
hended by us, and is indeed the great ſtum- 
bling block in philoſophy, which yet is 
founded on this plain contradiction, the 
aſcribing infinity to non-exiſtence, and fini- 


tude to the ſupreme cauſe of all beings. 
8. Thus the neceſſarily exiſting Being is 
one, or there can be but one ſuch. The 


next queſtion is, If matter be this Being, 


or if 1t be material? And that it is not we 


may be ſatisfied, from what was ſaid in 


No. 1. For immenſity is ſomething real 
and poſitive, being the ſame thing as in- 
finite extenſion, or expanſion ; and it im- 


plies a contradiction that it ſhould be 
| Cauſed or effected: for before the ſuppoſed 


production 


one: For two unlimited Beings are not only 
not neceſſary, but not conſiſtent. Let it 


1 


ceſſary. Nor can it be ſuppoſed more, of 


belong to the neceſſarily-exiſting Being, 
But matter is not this immenſe 'Being ; for 
it is not immenſe, nor infinitely extended; 


preſſed it: 


14 The Exiftence of 


production of it, pure expanſion was ne- 


leſs, or paſſive from any thing, or liable to 
change, or diviſible or moveable. Nor can 
it be ſaid to be nothing : infinite expanſion 
or extenſion is a real property; and there- 
fore of ſomething ; nothing having no pro- 
perties. And it is not a Being; but the 
affection of Being (a). Therefore it muſt 


fince otherwiſe there could be no motion (5), 
nor could bodies of equal bulk differ in 
weight (c) ; nor, if moved with equal velo- 


(a) See, in the letters which paſſed between Dr. Clark 
and Mr. Loibnitz, relating to the principles of natural 
3 and religion, Br. Clarke's fourth reply, $. 7. 

„9, 10, and 11; and fifth reply, $. 543 ay alle 24 
3» 4, and 5, of his rhird reply, 
(b) As this is plain, ſo Lucretivs hath very well ex- 


Namque eſt in rebus 1INANE 
Quod fi non eſſet, nulla ratione moveri e 
Res poſſent ; namque officium, quod corporis extat, 
Offcere atque obſtare, id in omni tempore adeſſet 
Omnibus: haud igitur 3 procedere poſſet, 
Principium quoniam cedendi nulla daret res. SES 
| = Lib. i. ver. 331. 
(e) Denique cur alias aliis præſtare videmus = - 
Pondere res rebus, nihilo majore figura ? 
5 | Ibid. ver. 359. 
It is true, he ſays, gravity is of the nature of matter 4 
but the argument is equally good, though it be the effect 
only of ſomething immaterial, provided it acts through 
the whole ſolidity of bodies; for which ſee Mr, Herman, 
| eities, 


immenſe, as to his e 
For wherever we ſuppoſe ſpace to be, 
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cities, could they differ in force, or mo- 


ment (4). Beſides, matter is not one Be- 


ing, but one ſpecies of Beings. Being is 
as juſtly predicable concerning one atom, 
or particle of matter, as concerning the 
whole maſs; ſo that the unity of the ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting Being, is, in no wiſe, com- 


petent to it. And laſtly, there is no contra- 
diction in ſaying that once matter exiſted 


not: or the 1 the non-exiſtence of 
matter is not the ſuppoſing of an impoſſi- 
bility, as it would be, if matter were a ne- 


ceſſarily-exiſting Being, by No. 5. 


9. From what is ſaid, No. 1. and 8, 
concerning the immenſity of ſpace, it fol- 
lows, that the ing ron eee, Being is 

ence or ſubſtance, 


where the ſubſtance or eſſence of this Be- 
ing is not, there we ſuppoſe a property ex- 
iſting without a ſubject; an affection of 
Being without Being itſelf, Which is an 
expreſs contradiction. This ſhows him to 
be immenſe, or unlimited, not only in op- 
poſition to being circumſcribed by any thing 
exterior, but alſo to being excluded from 


any thing interior. For univerſally where- 
ever he exiſts not eſſentially and ſubſtan- 
tially, there ſtill a property exiſts without 


a ſubject. Proper limitation, and in a phi- 


(4), Dr. Kals Introductio ad veram phyſicam, Lect. 
10. Hinc autem colligitur, quòd quo major corporibus 
inſit materiz quantitas, &c, : 


loſophical 


— 
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—_— ſenſe, is effected as much by ex- 


cluſion from any thing, as by circumſcrip- 


tion. If our globe of the earth were all 


covered with ocean, ſave one ſmall iſland, 
the water would be as truly limited, though 


not ſo much limited, by that ſpot, as it 


would be, if that ſpot only were water, 


be limited. For he would not limit him- 


or caſuality. There was no other Being to 
limit him; he being the only neceſſary 


Being. And nothing, which can have no ' 


effects, could not limit him. Therefore 


he is unlimited, or infinite as well as eter- 
nal. He exiſts neceſſarily every where, as 


well as at all times. The neceſſity is equal: 
or rather it is one and the ſame neceſſity 


prejudice which we generally entertain : for 


we are 1 to allow, in our own imagina- 
tion, a large field of poſſibility, to non- 
entity or negation of Being. Whereas 

when we conſider the eſſence of the Firſt 


and all the reſt dry land. The immenſity 
of this Being follows alſo from the conſi- 
deration, that it is impoſſible that he could 


ſelf; this thought ſuppoſes him originally 
unlimited, and is contradictory beſides. 
For as to all his eſſence, he is equally ne- 
_ ceſſarily wn" and raiſed above poſſibility 


that extends both to eternity and immenſity. 
From this we may correct an inconſiſtent 


Being, that it ſtretcheth out infinitely, and 


occupies immenſity, we find. it leaves no 


2 room 
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room for non-exiſtence, but quite ex- 

10, If we conſider the eternity, unity, 
and immenſity of this Being, it will be . | 
to infer concerning his perfections: for theſe 
attributes ine e -are ſurely the greateſt 
perfections. Therefore we ſhall find our- 
ſelves forced to conclude concerning him, 
that he hath all perfection; becauſe he is 
the firſt Being, the only Being not cauſed, 
and the cauſe of all other Being: fo that all 
perfections that are, were in him originally, 
and belong to him neceſlarily ; as neceſſarily 
as Exiſtence itſelf, For otherwiſe, all per- 


fections that are, could never have been, 


which is again an expreſs contradiction : 
ſince if they were not in him, they were _ 
no where, that is, were not at all. And 
therefore, farther we muſt conclude, that 
he hath all poſſible perfection; or that 
reater perfection than is in him, is impoſ- 
ble, contradictory, no perfection; for it 
is the perfection of no Being, and poſſible 
to no Being: that is, impoſſible. If there- 
fore, we are certain that any property or at- 
tribute is a perfection, we are equally cer- 
tain that it is, and muſt be, a perfection and 
attribute of this Being. This we are forced 
to conclude from the nature of this Being 
conſidered abſolutely, and in himſelf, as he 
is one, eternal, and immenſe, Þ 
11. But when we conſider the nature of 
cauſed Being, or of the things which this 
| SEES W.- 7, 7 m_ 


1s we Exiflence of © i 
Being hath effected (for from theſe generally 


though we find theſe perfections but in a 
very limited degree, and in but an imperfect 
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in this Being is contradictory and impoſſi- 


tradictory that a higher kind of perfection, 


as to kind and degree, as of their natures: 


dered in a certain reſpect. ee en, 


we get our notions of the ſeveral perfev- 
tions) and that is the natures of all Beings 
beſides; whatever perfection we find in 
theſe, we are particularly forced to aſcribe 
ſuch perfection to this Being, which is the 
cauſe of them; for this plain reaſon, that 
there can be no perfection in the effect 
which is not in the cauſe. And yet farther, 


manner, in the nature of any thing that is 
cauſed ; we are, notwithſtanding, forced to 
aſcribe ſuch perfection to this Being, in an 
unlimited degree, and in the moſt perfect 
manner poſſible : becauſe, as was ſhowy juſt 
now, greater perfection of any kind than is 


ble. And it is equally impoſſible and con- 


or a greater degree of the ſame kind, can 
exiſt any where than exiſts in him; ſince he 
is the firſt, is the one, is the univerſal cauſe 
of all other Beings: and as much the cauſe 
of the perfection that is in their nature, both 


themſelves. For the perfection that is in 
their nature, is but their nature itſelf conſi- 


12. This conſidered, if we find'any per- 
feCtion in the rational part of the works of 
this Being, as power, knowledge, wiſdom, 
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juſtice, goodneſs; among mankind, we are 
juſtified to run up for the original of theſe to 
this Being: to. ſeek and find them there, and 

to find them there in the moſt perfe& and 
unlimited degree. Since, as to his nature 
and ſubſtance, he is immenſe or. unlimited, 

he muſt be unlimited alſo as to his power 
and knowledge; or wherever he is, there 
his power and knowledge muſt be. Other- 
wiſe he would not know himſelf, or be pow - 
erful where he is preſent ; which would be 
great imperfections, and therefore imply 
contradiction to be true of this Being. The 
ſame argument that proves the impoſſibility 
of the 3 of his eſſence, will prove 
alſo the impoſſibility of the limitation of 
| theſe perfections in him. Therefore his 

| being, power, and, knowledge, are every 
where unlimited. That is, he fills im- 
menſity not only with his ſubſtance, but by | 
his power preſent, and his knowledge inti- | 
mate. This is, indeed, a dreadful thought! 
How juſtly is he” called the ſearcher of 
hearts. 5 l 
13. His wiſdom, goodneſs, juſtice, are as 
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n extenſive as his power or knowledge. For = 
if we ſuppoſe his power or knowledge to bo 


ow 


more extenſive, then, as to the exceſs of theſe, 
to ſpeak after our manner, it would follow, . 
that he were not powerful with juſtice, or 
knowing with wiſdom : neither of which 
abſurdities can be affirmed of a Being which 
hath all I _ Our notion oy | 
l 2 | | 8 
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the wiſdom of this Being is only his know- i 


ledge conceived jointly with his goodneſs, 
Though his knowledge is infinite, yet he 
chuſes from among poſſible means that only 
which is propereſt and beſt; and therefore 
is ſaid to deſign according to infinite wiſdom, 
This is conſpicuous chiefly in his works of 
nature: for though all poſſible effects are 
_ eaſy to infinitude of power, yet he 
always by the ſhorteſt wax. 

14. His wiſdom, juſtice and r 

we may conceive as ſpringing from his power 
and knowledge in a very natural manner. 
For, as before, he is infinitely powerful, 


being able to perform all things not imply- 


ing a negation of power and perfection, and 
unlimited in knowledge, knowing himſelf 
and all that he can perform; and as theſe per- 
fections are neceſlary. to him, as neceſſary as 
his exiſtence, he muſt therefore have infi- 
nite pleaſure reſulting from the contempla- 
tion of them: or he muſt be infinitely 
HAPPY. Now from theſe, which are called 
his phyſical! perfections, his moral perfec- 
tions of wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs flow: 
or the conception of the firſt kind neceſſa- 
rily includes the conception of the laſt, 
For having infinity of power and knowledge, 

and therefore of happineſs and pleaſure, he 
muſt be infinitely ft 


affections that ſpring from the want of theſe: 
or he muſt be infinitely free from ignorance, 
falſhood, deceit, partiality, malice, * 
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ſince theſe, or any of them, ſuppoſe want 


of power, want of knowledge, or want of 


ſome pleaſure or other, real or imaginary, 
which the cruel or. malicious Being | ſees 
elſewhere, than in itſelf. And on a little 
reflection we ſhall find, that all ſuch affec- 
tions are the conſequences, and ſure marks, 
of fear, poverty, ignorance, or defect of 
| ſome kind or other. Which are affections 
therefore "infinitely removed from a nature 
poſſeſſed of infinite and unlimited happi- 
neſs; or ſuch a nature muſt be poſſeſſed of 
their contraries in the moſt perfect degree. 
Beſides, his creatures have nothing but what 
they have received from him; and being in- 
finitely. wiſe, he could not have deſigned to 
have given them any perfeCtions that could 
have raiſed his jealouſy and envy : nor could 
he have had any other motive inducing him 
| to create them at all, or give them any 
thing, than to make them happy according 
| to their ſeveral natures (f), + 
ie 1:1 wr 138. Upon 


(f) This lets us ſee how unphiloſophical. it was in 
Lucretius to ſuppoſe that nothing could have induced a 
creative power to have brought any Being into exiſtence, 


but the view of being bettered by that created Being z or 


the ſenſe of ſome uneaſineſs before that Being was cre- 

ated, The whole place is here quoted ; for he reaſons no 

2 way about an eternal Being than one might about 
nite man. | X 


\ 


| Dicere porro, hominum cauſi volyiſſe parare 
Preclaram mundi naturam, proptereaque 

ld laudabile opus Divim laudare decere 
Deſipere'ſt, Quid _ immortalibus atque beatis 


Gratia 
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. 115. Upon theſe rational and ſolid grounds 
the providence of God is eſtabliſhed. ' Since 
he is infinitely juſt and good, infinitely 
knowing and wiſe, and infinitely-powerful; 
it follows by the ſtrongeſt neceſſity that he 
muſt inſpect and conſtantly ſuperintend all 
his own works; and ſo order, govern, and 
over-rule all ſecond cauſes, ' rat what is 
wiſeſt, juſteſt, beſt, ſhall finally obtain. Ot 
it follows, that there is, and neceſſarily muſt 
be, a particular, conſtant, exact providence, 
and government among all created Beings: 
eſpecially ſuch as that the actions of free 
agents, that are out of the rule of eternal 
rectitude and juſtice, ſhall be again reduced 
to it. For being confeſſed infinitely good 
and juſt, he muſt deſign ſuch an order and 

vernment; otherwiſe we muſt again deny 

im to be 4 good and ju : being 
infinitely wiſe and knowing, he muſt know 
how to order and contrive it, and how all 
things are to be diſpoſed, ſo that it may ob- 
tain; otherwiſe we muſt again refuſe him 


_ Gratia noſtra queat largirier emolumenti,, .—— 

Ut noſtr4 quicquam cauſi gerere adgrediantur f 

uidve novi potuit tanto poſt ante quietos 
Inlicere, ut cuperent vitam mutare priorem? _ 
Nam gaudere novis rebus debere videtur, 

Cui veteres obſunt; ſed, cui nihil accidit ægri 
Tempore in anteacto, cum pulchre degeret zvum, 
Quid potuit novitatis amorem accendere tali ? 

An, credo, in tenebris vita, ac mœrore jacebat, 
Donec diluxit rerum genitalis orig? 

; 6 , 0 Lib. V, Ver. 157. 
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the perfections of infinite wiſdom and knows». 
ledge; and being infinitely powerful, he 
muſt be able to execute what his goodneſs 
neceſſitates him to deſign, and his wiſdom 
enables him to contrive ; otherwiſe we muſt. 
again retract his being infinitely powerful. 
The multiplicity of things cannot perplex, 
nor their minutcneſs eſcape a nature neceſ- | 
farily all intelligent; nor can their diſtance 
and variety diſtract immenſity of preſence 
and power. Theſe are lame and narrow 
conceptions drawn from finite Beings, and 
proper to them only, But this Being, b, 
the wonderful and excellent neceſſity of his 
perfections, cannot but ſee and comprehend 
all things at once, Therefore, as of his 
own good pleaſure, at firſt, he created all 
things elſe that are, ſo becauſe of this ful- 
nels and excellent neceſſity of his perſec- 
tions, he conſtantly. exerciſes over them a 
moſt juſt ſuperintendence and rational go- 
vernment, extending to the minuteſt things, 
with a preciſeneſs infinitely greater than we 
can eonceive. 192 15 

16, From this account of the providence 
of the Creator over all his 1 it fol- 
lows, that a rational or free Being (for theſe 
| two are but one and the ſame thing, as will 
appear ;) ſuch as man, ſhould make the will 
of this Being his rule of action. This- ne- 
ceſſarily follows, unleſs it were poſſible that 
man ſhould oppoſe the will of . 


* 


and yet act rationally or profitably for him- 
| C4 > | . ſelf, 


'% 
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ſelf. As free he may act thus, or other- 
wiſe; and, although the purpoſes of infinite 
wiſdom cannot fail to obtain, yet the ac- 
compliſhing of theſe will have a very diffe- 
rent effect on him, —_— as he act: 
rationally, or otherwiſe, But of this, 
enough at preſent. EF 
17. It will be pleaſant and 2 
d 


when, after this reaſoning (which I ſh 
take the liberty to call a demonſtration,) 
priori, from the nature of God himſelf, of 
the neceſſity of his providence over all his 
works ; it ſhall appear, experimentally, that 
it obtains in fact, as far as human reſearches 


can go; and that the conſideration of the 


univerſe itſelf, and the things in it, exactly 
anſwers this account. It is neceſſary, how- 
ever, to obſerve here, that the not attending 
to the immenſity of the Deity, but meaſur- 
ing his power and knowledge by our ſcanty 
conceptions of things, converſant only about 
very finite Beings, hath been one chief rea- 
ſon of atheiſm 1n the world ; and the only 
reaſon of polytheiſm, or multiplying gods 
according to our wants and neceſſities, and 
often according to our fancies. Lucretin 
cries out, and as it were in indignation, .calls 
on the gods themſelves, to witneſs the mon- 
ſtrous impoſſibility, that one Being ſhould 
be preſent in all places at all times, 39 
Omnibus inque locis efſe omni tempore prefie, 
and conſequently manage all things in hea- 
ven and in earth, and effect all that we ſec 


done 
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done in nature. Though he had not enough 
confidered the nature of an eternal Being, 


Lucian, according to the indiſcreet liberty 


he takes with all things ſacred and profane, 
endeavours to turn this notion into ridicule, 


repreſenting his deities as haraſſed and 


grumbling at the unreaſonableneſs of mor- 
tals in moleſting them always and at all 
times with their greateſt trifles [Ka} ord 
evra vo Artlommros]. For this reaſon 
it was that the ancient Heathens invented a 
god to ſerve every occaſion, and attend 
every place. And modern accounts tell us 
that the idolatrous nations in the new world 


lay under the ſame prejudice; 'Garcilafſo de 
Ia Vega, ſpeaking of the gods of the an- 


cient Incas of Peru, ſays, (Book i. ch. iv.) 
To begin with their gods, we muſt know, 
that they are agreeable to the quality of their 
own corrupt, and abominable manners: and 
every nation, province, tribe, and houſe, 


had its on particular god. For their opi- 


nion was, that one god would have buſineſs 
ſufficient to take care of one province, or 


family, and that their power was ſo confined, 


that it could have no virtue or extent within 


the juriſdiction of another. And Antonio 


de Solis relates the ſame prejudice of the in- 
habitants of Mexico, Book iii. ch. 3. Speak - 
ing of the Spaniards endeavours to convert 
ſome of them, he ſays, Magi/catzin, and 
the reſt who attended him, at that time gave 
but very ſmall hopes of their being o—_ 
| ceaz 


ced; ſaying, that the God whom the Spas 
niards adored, was very great, and muſt be 
greater than theirs ;' but that each. of em 
was powerful in his own dominion. 1. Fog 
that in one place there was, gccalion for one 
God againſt lightning and tempeſts; in ang 
ther, for water and harveſts ; and again 
another for war; and fo on for all human 
neceſſities: For that it was impoſſible for 
any one to take care of the whole. This, is 
noticed that we may know how material it 
is, and how much it concerns us, to conſi- 
der maturely, and be ſatisfied about the 
immenſity of the Deity. It ſeems this hath 
been the ſtumbling- block of human reaſon 
in all ages. The eternity of ſome Being 
forces itſolf upon us; but the immenſity oi 
Being requires attention: and we have ac- 
ceuſtomed ourſelves to think that jmmenſity 
is ſomething which is not applicable to any 
thing, or an attribute purely of nothing. 
Our common nation is, that without and 
beyond all, Being, there may be, and is, an 
_ immenſe void, as free from all Being as it it 

from material Being. But immenſity free 
from all Being, can be no othetf than im- 
menſe nothing, which is a manifeſt ropug : 
nancy in terms. For any part of that Im- 
menſe is always ſomething, viz. roam 
| ſpace, extenſion, or expanſion," real quan- 

tity, as Dr. C/arke hath ſhbwn: clearly in hit 
letters to Mr. Leibnitæ; and ſure none will 
ſay this is a pure negation, as it muſt neceſ- 
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ſarily be, if it be nothing. It is only ne- 


gative of material ſubſtance when conſidered 
right; and having abſtracted matter from its 
it is after that boundleſsly ſomething poſi - 
tive; which we may be: ſure of, ſince it 
would afford ſpace, room, or capacity for 

body. Abſolute nothing, that is, a nega- 
tion of all things, could never do this. Im- 
menſe capacity is not nothing': and immenſe 
nothing is a ſelf-deſtructive conception. In 
reaſon it may as well be ſaid, that there was 
eternity without any Being to be eternal, as 


that immenſity is neceſſary without any Be- 


ing to be immenſe. In fine, eternity and 
immenſity are real neceſſary affections of 
Being, and therefore the affections of a real 
. to Being. God hath diſcovered theſe 
his wonderful perfections even to our natural 
reaſon, if philoſophers would not affect to 
be learned in oppoſition to reaſon and de- 
most. 1 377 511 
18. Before we leave this ſubject it is fit 
to obſerve an inſtance or two where men 
reaſon very falſely; for though attending to 
the former concluſions would make it eaſy to 
avoid them, yet they will be more obvious 
if they are particularly mentioned. From 
the nature of infinite , perfection it follows, 
that if there were any one thing or effect 
which is poſſible to real power, that is, not 
implying a contradiction to be performed, 
which could not be performed by this Be- 
ing, this ſingle inſtance would W to 
LI 018 
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his power, or give ſtrength and concluſive. 
neſs to the argument that denied it to be un- 
limited, according to the reaſon aſſigned 
No. ; ſince an effect performable by real 
power could not be performed by it. And 
this again would bring the whole argument 
about the infinity of his perfections in queſ- 
tion, render precarious and weaken the 


force of the whole concluſion. As alſo if 


there was any the leaſt thing, to which 
the knowledge of this Being did not reach, 
oviding it were the object of true know- 
edge, and did not imply a contradiction to 
be known and underſtood; this one parti- 
cular, not comprehended by him, would 
a negation of knowledge in him, and con- 
ſequently hem in, and limit, the infinity of 
that attribute, enough to juſtify the denial 
of unlimited knowledge to be in him; and 
not only render ſuſpected, but actually inva- 
lidate the concluſiveneſs of the whole reaſon 
for the infinity of his perfections. Juſt as 
in the caſe of thoſe, who contend for the 
neceſſity of an univerſal plenum, or the im- 
poſſibility of a vacuum, if it can be ſhown, 
that the leaſt ſpace ſuppoſable is abſolutely 
free from all matter; it not only eſtabliſhes 
the poſſibility of the thing denied, but the 
reality of it, and ruins the whole hypothe- 


ſis, as much and as effectually, as if it could 


be proved that the largeſt tracts of ſpace 


were unfilled with matter. And after the 
_ fame manner, if we ſuppoſe this Being not 


to 
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to be juſt and good in any the leaſt aſſign» 
able inſtance, or (which is the ſame thing) 
having it in his power, not to bring back to 
the ſupreme rule of juſtice and rectitude, 
the actions of free Beings that are out of 
it, or not to redreſs any the leaſt enormity 
of fraud, injuſtice, oppreſſion, which we 
ſee among mankind; then will thoſe. per- 
fections in him ſuffer an exception 9 | 
mitation, which will juſtly affect the whole 
concluſion for the infinity of his perfedtions. 
So rigorous and preciſe is this demonſtra- 
tion! Now, though none of theſe ſuppo- 
ſitions can be made without a contradic- 
tion; as, for inſtance, this Being knowing 
himſelf, and all things that he hath made, 
it is repugnant that he ſhould be ignorant 
of any thing; yet the uſe of this reaſon- 
ing is, to let us know what and how much 
is concluded, when once the infinity of his 
perfections is firmly eſtabliſhed; and to 
make us aware of the juſt import of that 
expreſſion, that we do not frame arguments 
inconſiſtently with it, or think it is poſſible 
that there may be an inaccuracy in truth, 
and in the actions of God, as in the actions 
19. Moreover, men are much overſeen in 
reaſon and philoſophy, when they allow a 
different force and concluſiveneſs to what is 
phyſically impoſſible, or that which, if it 
were denied, would contradi& the phyſical 
perfections of God; and to what is morally 
] Ft | impoſſible, 
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impoſſible, or the denying of which wou 
contradict his moral perfections. For from 
the view and deduction of his perfections of 
both kinds given above, we ſhall be obliged 
to own, that his moral perfections are as 
neceſſary and eſſential to him, as his phyſical 
perfections are, His phyſical perfections 
flow neceſſarily and immutably from his ſelf- 
exiſtence, No, 10, 'and his moral perfec- 
tions flow as neceſſarily and immutably from 
theſe, No. 14, therefore they muſt be as eſ- 
ſential to his nature, and as immutable in it, 
as the other. Juſt as in a geometrical fi- 
gure, thoſe proper that flow from the 
rimary and leading property-in it,. as really 
long to it, and are as inſeparable from 
its nature, as that primary property itſelf z 


and they are as pure truth, and ſtand all tri- 


als as much as it doth. Or, the moral per- 
fections of God are but the neceſſary reſult 
of his phyſical perfections, when he is con- 
 fidered as acting towards his creatures, 
Therefore if it can be ſhown that an action 
is morally impoffible to the Creator, to be 
by him performed, or that the doing of it 
would ſhow a Being not to be good and juſt, 
it follows demonſtratively, that it is as im- 
poſſible to him, as if it were phyſically im- 
poſſible ;\ or as if the doing of it implied a 
eontradiction. For it really implies a con- 
_ tradiction with reſpect to thoſe perfections, 
which are as neeeſſary and eſſential to him, 
as his infinite power or knowledge is. Thus 
Kain 4 | | | . 
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to puniſh the innocent, or not puniſh the 
Hy, or to ſuffer either of theſe, if done 
y men, finally to paſs without redreſs, is 
as impoſſible to God, as te effect that the 
three angles of a triangle ſhould be equal ta 
more or fewer, than two right angles. And 
this is no affected, enthuſiaſtic rant of any 


reli 1 but a truth we are forced 


upon, by fair and ſober reaſoning, 
20. Having thus endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
the perfections of this adorable Being, it is 
neceſſary next to obſerve, that if we would 


be experimentally and familiarly convinced 


of his knowledge, wiſdom, power, and 
goodneſs, we ought to look into the works 
of nature, that is, his works, who is the 

author of nature; the natura naturans, as 


| the philoſophers ſpeak. For though fair'and 


evident reaſon is very unexceptionable; and, 


ſhould be ſatisfying to rational men; yet 


what we behold with our eyes, affects ub 
more ſtrongly for the moſt part. The won« 
ders manifeſted there are ocular demonſtru- 
tions to cure us of infidelity. In examin- 
ing theſo works of his, the more ſleill e 
can employ, the more ſhall we find the efc 
fects of theſe attributes eonſpicuous in them 


Every thing is in the niceſt order, and ach 

cotding to the exacteſt rules. The contri» | 
vance in ſome things is acceſſible; but often 

eſt it lies too deep for us: yet even there We 

be ſatisfied aifitely wiſe, and 

Vis: "Phe de deſign is ſtill 

anſwered: 


4 
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anſwered : a prepoſterous method. in con- 


triving, or want of power in the execution, 
never diſappoints the end. Here it is alto- 

ther remarkable, and thoſe who make ob- 
ections ſhould advert to it, for their own 
credit, that the more we improve our facul - 
ties, and the rational nature, by the acqui- 
ſition of true knowledge, the better fitted 


we ſhall be to ſee the beauty, and the more 


pleaſure we ſhall have in contemplating theſe 
works of his. It is true there is enough 
manifeſted on the outſide of the creation, to 
convince any that are but barely rational, 
and make them admire; yet is their ſatis- 
faction and pleaſure in beholding, far below 
that which the knowing and learned have, 
who can enter a little into the nature, ends, 
propriety, and ſuitableneſs of the thingy 
ſeen ; who have ſtudied the rules whereby 
theſe beautics are diſcovered. They thus 
ſee what depth of contrivance. there muſt 
be; the multiplicity of the things to be ad- 
juſted; the difficulty to produce the effect, 


and therefore the beauty of it produced; 
which the other cannot be aware of, through 


want of capacity. They gaze ſuperficially, 
as a clown doth on ſome fine machine, and 
go away with a confuſed notion, without 
entering into the nature, or knowing the 
value of the thing beheld. No man ever 
went ſo far in examining the works of na- 
ture with knowledge, as to be able to diſ- 
cover an error in them, or correct en 
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by his own {kill ; or ſo far that he could not 


have gone ſtill farther in diſcovering new 


beauties, if his own incapacity had not diſ- 


abled him. It is ill affecting the reputa- 


tion of knowledge by finding fault here (g). 
It is an old (5), and ſtill frequent objection, 
that ſo much of the earth ſhould be unin- 
habitable, that ſo many oceans and deſert 


mountains, and vaſt rocks, ſhould be placed 


on the face of the globe, one cannot tell for 


what uſe, But we do not advert that the 


nature of the thing makes it impoſſible to 
revent ſuch a clamour. Though it were all 
abitable, one might Rill ſay that it is not 
ſo large as it might have been, complain for 
more habitable earth, and that it is not ten, 


or a hundred times as large as it now is, 
The uſe of habitable earth, 2 to 
it 


our notion, is for living creatures. 

had been leſs, or leſs habitable, if all the 
living creatures on it are provided with ha- 
bitable earth, there is no ground of quar- 
relling, In effect, this objection comes to 


this. Why were there not more animals 


created, and more room provided for them; 


4 Accuſandi ſand, mel ſententid, hie ſunt ſophiſtæ, 


| te nondum invenire, neque exponere opera natuta 
dueant, eam tamen inerti4 atque Inſeitil condemnant, 


5 | Galen, de uſu partiums 
(5) Prineipio, quantum coli tegit impetus ingens, 
| Indꝭ avidam partem monteis, ſylveque fetarum 
Poſſedere, tenent rupes vaſtzeque paludes, 
Et mare, quod latò terratum diſtinet otras, 
i . „ 8 Luer. L. v. ver. 201. 
8 And 
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And that again to this; Why 24 not this 


matter according to my particular fancy? 


Another man might have faid, there are 


creatures enough, and habitable earth enough 


for them: And another, the animals are 


too many, and the earth too lax for 
them. Who can ſhew the juſt propor- 
tion in this caſe? We all ſuppoſe it broken, 
when we make theſe objections, and yet we 
know nothing of it. This ſhews the little 
ſtrength, or rather, the .humour of 1 
fault, in ſuch objections. But it is ſaid, 
What profuſion of elements, what waſte of 
matter to no purpoſe? This ſure is not far 
from ſaying, Should not an omnipotent Be- 


ing have been wary not to exhauſt his ſtores, 


or his ſtrength? not to have taken up too 
much of the infinite expanſe? or laid out 
too much of ſohd extended ſubſtance ? Tt 


is, I think, the characteriſtic of the works 
of nature, that there. is a profuſeneſs of 


materials ; but a N and compend in 
the method and rules of working: though 
ſtill with ſufficiency, The firſt ſhews pow- 
er, the ſecond wiſdom, above all other 
methods poſſible. But moreover : Learned 
and wiſe men have ſhewn very neceſfary 
purpoſes, and great ends to be anſwered, 3 
thoſe oceans, mountains, ſeas, deſerts, whic 

we contend ſhould not encumber the face of 


the globe. There is not a pretended defor- 


mity that hath not its uſe. This is more 


than could be promiſed from the un, 
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bf chance. They have vindicated the works 
| thoſe of 
folly and ignorance, which are not to bs 
guarded againſt, This is an inſtance, by 
the way, of our precipitancy and inattention 


in finding fault with nature; 


21. To return, Is not this the mark of a 
maſterly and perfe& hand, where, the work 
only requires a diligent and ſkilful judge to 
ſurvey it, invites, challenges the niceſt en- 
quiry? The moſt curious ſearchers, the 


greateſt mathematicians, by all their art 


and induſtry, were never able to inveſtigate 
the ſtructure and contrivance of any the moſt 
imperfect animal or vegetable in the creation, 
with exact preciſion. Their art hath ra- 


ther been employed to find methods to apply 


to the ſubtilty of nature's work, and yet 
ſtill ſhe works with caſe and freedom, with 
variety and compaſs, in leſs bounds than 


they can come at. But to be in ſome man- 


ner, and according to our capacity, con- 
vinced of the. incomprehenſible power and 


knowledge of the Creator of things, ima- 
gine the ſtupendous force it would require 


to lift up ſome vaſt rock, or mountainous 
romontory into the air, and then to caſt it 
into ſome far diſtant part of the ocean | 
With what aſtoniſhment would men be« 
hold fuch a ſight! And yet it is certain, 


the whole earth, with all the weighty rocks 


and mountains upon it, is driven con- 
ſtantly through the æther with incredible- 
. Da ſwiftneſe 
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ſwiftneſs; and yet with ſuch well- meaſured 
force, that it ſtill returns back on its own 
track again. Beſides, it is at the ſame time ſtill 
whirled round on its own axis. And in the 
regularity of theſe impetuous motions con- 


fiſts the comfort and pleaſure of us dwelling 
on its ſurface. And not only the earth, but 
bodies much more, large and unwieldly than 
it, are thus conſtantly driven round (7). 
This may help us to ſee what vaſt force is 
impreſſed on the bodies of the univerſe : 
but infinite power is above compariſon or 
proportion. It acts upon the whole maſs of 
matter, overcomes its ſluggiſhneſs, impreſſes. 
upon it what force, gives it what velocity 
and direction ſeems good. The variety of 
directions, the oppolition of forces, the 
greatneſs, the minuteneſs of the parts moved, 
might ſeem to us to require an infinite num» 
ber of Beings. But God is every where 
preſent, powerful, and knowing. 
22. Again, let us conſider the circulation 
of the blood in the minuteſt animalcules 
diſcernible by the help of the ſolar mi- 
croſcope. In them are diſcovered innu- 
merable ſtreams of liquor that flow with- 
out ceaſing, while the animal hath life, 
in various and complicated meanders, and 
in directions againſt the univerſal law of 


(7) The diameter of Ju iter is 81,155 Britiſh miles, 
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avity : and from thence let us. conſider 
bo inconceivably fine and nice the currents 
muſt be, in creatures that are themſelves ſo 


+ 8 : > .” 


minute, as with difficulty they can become 


e ot En, any how ACA 
For all vegetation and nutrition; muſt b 
performed by a circulation and diſtribution 


of the aliment through all parts; otherwiſe 


there ſhould be nothing but an  agglutina- 
tion to the outſide of things. Let us imagine 


that it were prppoſed as a 19 to the 


united art and induſtry of all the men in th 
world, to produce the moſt imperfect anc 
moſt contemptible of theſe animals; or eye 
to explicate the method and rules, by whi 
any part of them is produc ; and let us thi 


oY 
what the event would be! This would b 
a fit circumſtance for objectors to grow bold 

upon, to juſtify their proceeding, and ſhe 

that they e art of creating; and 
forming in weight, number and proportion. 
The power and wiſdom of God are not only 
employed in the great and ſtupendous parts 


of the univerſe, but more a N em- 
ployed, if one may ſo 2 the leaf and 


molt defpicable parts of it; things which 


arrogant, purblind man thinks too little 
to deſerve his notice. The ſmalleſt appur- 


(k) See Dr. Kits Introduct. ad ver, phyl, Led. ch 4 | 


materiæ ſubtilitate. Libet craſſiores ſanguinis partes in 


calculo eruere, &c, 


his animalculis contemplari—ipſorumque magnitudinem 


tenance 
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tenance of the ſmalleſt, and to us vileſt 
animal, could not on'y not eſcape his know- 
ledge, but could not be what it is, unleſs it 
were by the demonſtrative exertion 'of theſe 
ſo much controverted perfections, in the im- 
mediate production and conſtant preſervation 
of them! His wiſdom and power are al- 
ways working in the wild deſert, in the 
deep ocean, within and about ourſelves, 
And yet we inſolently criticiſe the want of 
_ theſe perfections in the univerſe!  _ 
27 5 Such conſiderations as theſe will help, 
in ſome meaſure, to let us ſee that the 
power, knowledge, and goodneſs of tlie 
Creator, extends to things infinitely great on 
the one hand, and to things infinitely little 
on the other. But farther to convince us, 
in this practical manner, of his knowledge 
and wiſdom, let us call to mind that hb 

moſt admired, and really moſt perfect pro- 
ductions of human art, are but faint imita- 
tions of ſome or other of nature's works ; 
and conſtructed, though very coarſely and 
imperfectly, on the ſame principles, unto 
which alone their ſucceſs is owing (/). As 
indeed what other principles could they have 
been conſtructed upon? Man could not, for 


(1) Nemo fans mentis dicet, naturz opera non eſſt 
ſimpliciſſima, et, quàm maxime fieri poteſt, compendi- 
pſa, Ergo machinæ quæ ab humano artificio excogitan- 
tur, ſi neceſſarias nature operationes æmulantur, et eis 

ſimillimæ fiant, procul dubio finem optatum ſortientur. 
* Boxell, de mot, animal, Part i. Prop. 223. 


inſtance, . 
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inſtance, make new laws of optics to him- 
ſelf, and form his inventions according to 
theſe; he was forced to obſerve and follow 


fthoſe ſet to him, inſtituted originally at the 


creation. Nor could he have contrived new 
properties of mechanic motion, to ſerve: his 
own ends, and fit machines of his faſhion 


to theſe new properties. The natures of 


theſe were eſtabliſhed beforehand, and he 


could but copy after it. Now what more 
admired inſtance have we of human art, 


than the invention of teleſcopes and micro- 


ſcopes, of artificial viſion, if it may be ſo 
called? And yet there is but a ſmall part 


hexe effected by man's knowledge and inven- 


tion, in reſpect of what he is neceſſitated to 


ſuppoſe already effected, and ſtill regularly 


obtaining. He is forced to proceed upon 
the ſuppoſition of the properties of light 
{till conſtant. and regular; of refracting bo- 
dies and the regular effects of their different 


figures: but chiefly he ſuppoſes the whole 


invention performed already in the eye, and 


| to vaſtly more advantage, without Which al! 


his endeavours would have been ſo many con- 
tradictory attempts, and ſtrictly impoſſible. 
In ſhort, all that can be attributed to human 
invention amounts only to the lucky art 
of falling upon a method to copy nature. 
Vet it is not meant as if this was nothing, 
or little, or not very much: there hath not 
been, perhaps, YL thing conſidered, a man 

4 4.- whoſe 
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whoſe induſtry deſerves more to be remem- 
bered with gratitude, than the inventor of the 
| firſt optical inſtrument ; if yet it was the in- 
vention of one, and not produced from the 
concurring hints of many (n). But when 
the invention of the method of imitating is ſo 
valuable, what muſt the firſt contrivance be, 


where there was no pattern? When we allow | 


that there goes ſo much knowledge, art, and 
induftry to this, we are very abſurd when we 
will allow none to the verforting the thing 
originally, and with incomparably more ſuc- 
ceſs. For though optical inſtruments have re- 
ceived great improvements, yet how vaſtly 
ſhort come they of the eyes of animals, where 
there is a difference of contrivance adapted 
to the 9 of every ſpecies ]! Some 

birds ſee objects below them, and round 
them, to a great diſtance, without the help 
or neceſſity of long tubes. Some inſects ſee 
vaſtly minute objects, their buſineſs being 


with ſuch, and yet are not confined to the 


ſhort focal diſtances, or the narrow ſpaces 
of the microſcope, A lens of ' nature's 
forming, if the eye may be called fo, is ca- 

ble of different configurations, that though 
the place of the object alters backwards or 
forwards, the place of the image may be ſtill 
on the retina (n); in which particular it is 


1 


(e) See Mr. AMdolyneus's Dioptrica nova, Part i u. 6. | 
(n) It is therefore contrived by the moſt wiſe and om» 
nipotent framer of the eye, that it ſhould have * 
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| impoſſible an artificial lens can imitate it. 


| tificial lens is vaſtly outdone by the natural; 


chief buſineſs being then (y). Where is 2 


| objects. 
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The ſame might be faid of the different 
appertures of the ,pupil, 1 to the 
different degrees of light ; in which the ar- 


But, what is remarkable in this matter, an 
animal gives the eye all this variety of con- 
figuration, and that properly, without know- 
ing why it doth ſo, how it doth it, or ge- 
nerally ſo much as that it is dne (o): which 
manner of acting is manifeſtètd in ot + 
roperly beyond all other parts of the body. 
Fa ſome creatures the eye is furniſhed with 
a native light of its own, that even in the | 
dark their neceſſities may be anſwered, their 72 


7 dhe 


itſelf; in ſome menſure, to nigh and diſtant 


of 2 | 
or they require different conformations of the '$ 
eye. Becauſe the rays proceeding from the luminous | 1 
points of nigh objects do more diverge than thoſe from 
objects more remote, Idem, Part i, Prop. 28. And how 
this is effeted, ſee Dr. Keil Anatomy, ch. iv. $4. 
(e) Borelli, indeed, Prop. xxv. Part 2. de mot. animal. 
ſays, ** Peritiam habitualem, qua ſpiritus animales de- 
terminatos nervos in cerebro agitant, non natur, ſed ex- 
ereitio atque experienti4 acquiri, eredibile eſt . And his 
reaſons for this aſſertion put it paſt doubt, that it is ſo in 
many caſes, Yet, I humbly conceive, if we confider 
that infants cry, move their Himbs and eyes as ſoon 36 
born, and that the young of other animals, which come 
into the world ſtronger, immediately perform more vari- 
ous motions, we ſhall find reaſon to ſay, the foul in 
many caſes acts extempore, prompted by inſtin, with- 
out the neceſſity of ſuch trials, And this manner of 
acting ſeems chiefly competent to the eyes. Fi 
05 There is, beſides this large opening of the pupil, in 
ſome nocturnal animals, another admirable proviſion, 
| | '-_ enabling 
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the poſſibility of nature's contrivances here 
being imitated by the attempts of human 
| ſkill? The conſideration of one machine 
for moving the eye (the muſculus trochle- 
aris) made Sturmius cry out in a rapture, (as 
Mr. Derham quotes) that God wrought al- 
ways, not only by the principles of geome- 
try, but alſo by the principles of me- 
chene ... rok, ov ll 
24. And indeed (to touch briefly upon 
another branch of invention, for which hu» 
man art triumphs highly) thoſe principles 
are properly aſcribable to God alone, and reſt 
on the ſame baſis on which the natures of 
all things are built. The moſt complicated 
and artful machines that ever were, or are 
poſſible to be invented, muſt neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe them. That proportion which is 
to be obſerved between the way of the power 
and that of the weight, and the weight and 
power themſelves, that there may be an 
equilibrium between them, which is funda- 
mental in this affair, muſt neceſſarily be ſup- 


enabling them to catch their prey in the dark; and that 
is, a radiation of the eyes, 87 which ſee Dr. Wallis. 
Derham, Phyſico-Theolog. B. iv, ch. 2. Note 26. 

8 0 And here I might inſtance the peculiar and artifi- pt 
cia 


ruQure of the trochlearis, and the augmentation of at 
its power by the trochlea. Ibid. And in his note (17) te 
upon this place are theſe words of Sturmius : Muſculum re 
trochlearem, per intermediam trochleam traductam, nun- i; 
quam intueor, quin admirabundus mecum, 6 Ot, ex» Wl P 
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poſed pre-eſtabliſhed and muſt be refunded - 
ſolely into'the, eternal knowledge of the Cre» 
ator, Good men will be ſurprized to. find 
ſuch things as theſe mentioned, as if it were 

oſſible to call them in queſtion : And yet it 
is neceſſary to remind ourſelyes whence we 
borrow ; what we are proud of; and of the 
difference between the Author of nature, and 
ourſelves, in power and knowledge. Now 
with what inequality of ſucceſs have theſe 
pre- eſtabliſhed and common principles been 

ut in practice by human endeavours, and 
in the works of nature? Nature produces 
as many inſtances of a perpetual motion, as 
it produces animal bodies, or, I might even 
add, vegetables; in the circulation, to wit; 
and hath almoſt as many ways of effecting 
this as there are different ſpecies of animals. 
But all the art of man could never effect a 


diſtant imitation of this: and their at- 
tempts towards it muſt always be abortive. 
For fince, in any machine, the whole force 
or quantity of motion can never return un- 
| diminiſhed on the firſt part moved (7), it is 

ene 7 ries e hd ot Sara 


(r) Apparet motum et naſci poſſe et perire. Verim, 
| per tenacitatem corporum fluidorum, partiumque ſuarum 
attritum, viſque elaſticæ in corporibus ſolidis imbecillita- 
tem ; multd magis in eam ſemper partem vergit natura 
rerum, ut pereat motus, quam ut naſcatur, — Quoniam 
igitur varii illi motus, qui in mundo conſpiciuntur, per- 
petuo deereſcunt vor, neceſſe eſt prorſus, quo ij con- 

ſervari et recreſere poſſint, ut ad actuoſa aliqua principia 
recurramus. Newtoni Optice, Queſt. ult.. page 34t, 
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a neceſſary condition that the motion ſhoull 
| be conſtantly re- produced as it is deſtroyed; 
an effect utterly impoſſible to us. And in- 
deed it were a ſhame to make a compariſon 
between the effects of human art and thok 
of nature, if we were not ſo fooliſh as t 
celebrate the wonders wrought by men, and 
yet aſcribe the works of the Creator to blind 
chance. Galen ſays rightly, that he knows 
not if they be men in their right wits that 
judge thus falſely (). It is altogether fre. 
markable, that men muſt not only, in all 
their engines, obſerve and follow the pre- 
eſtabliſhed mechanic rules ſet to them by tht 
Author of nature; otherwiſe all their endes. 
vours would be ſo many contradictory at- 
tempts; but farther, ſince a power is ne- 
ceſſary, and the main thing in all ſuch mo- 
tion, which, by its equal agency, may re- 
produce the motion conſtantly, as it is im- 
| 2 and ſo keep the whole ſtill going; 
it is altogether remarkable, I ay, that they 
ate forced to ſuppoſe this prepared and ſup- 
zie 86 cited b Dr. Clarke, 3d Reply to Leibnitz. Be- 
ides, though there were no ſoft, nor fluid bodies, but all 
perſectly elaſtic, even in theſe the motion is deſtroyed b 
a_ direct ſhock, though inſtantly reproduced: and it is 
reproduced as much by an immaterial cauſe, as in an 
caſe whatſoever, as will be ſhown. And this ät leng 
muſt he meant by the ade, a principia,  , 
(.) Haud ſcio an fit hominum ſobriorum ad fortunam 
opificem id revocare: alioqui quid tandem erit, quod cum 
providentia atque arte efficitur ? Omnino enim hoc e 
contrarium eſſe debet quod caſu atque fortuito fit—as Citi 
by Mr, Derhbam, . — 
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plied to their hand alſo, or their deſigns 
would miſcarry a ſecond time; and after all, 
that they ſhould judge fo unequally ! Would 
it not be a foolith thing in an artiſt to boaſt 
that he could contrive a machine which 
ould go always, by the help, or force of 
man's hand keeping it in motion ? At the 
bottom, all machines of human invention 
rome juſt to this. For if the ae of 
he power, which ſupplies the place of the 
an's hand, is ſuſpended for the leaſt time, 
l the motion Ja» All that men ſhould 
ave to do then, the power being thus ſup» 
plied to them, al be to keep it in Cir. 
Fumſtanees of acting endleſsly, in order to 
ffect a perpetual motion, for in reality this 
sa perpetual mover afforded them: but even 
his they will never be able to effect; and he 
only can, whoſe immediate influence this 
power is, and who applies it at his plea- 
Ws. Ac. 1 
25. Hence it is, (becauſe thoſe prin- 
iples derive their origin from the au- 
hor of nature, and becauſe the works of 
nature are effected according to them,) that 
hoſe, who have attempted the ſolution of 
animal motion by mechanic principles, have 
ſucceeded beſt, and always will do ſo (e). 
But here that we have mentioned this; is 


(e) Berel® is un excellent Inſtattes of this; fos Wl- 
us Mechan, element. Probl. 30. Schol. 2. & Definit. 60. 
WPchol. as Lucretius is of the contrary, ps 


; at 
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it not a mortifying conſideration to the Epi- 
curean, that the works of nature ſhould by 
explicable on any certain, fixed, and immu- 
table principles! And yet this is a truth 
that nothing but extreme ignorance will 
make any man deny, It were worth the 
while next to enquire, how theſe principles 
come to be ſo regular, ſo immutable ; and 
what the Atheiſt will ſay to this appearance, 

Fate, eu αν,œu, oe, Parce, are mere words, 
which ſtand for nothing in philoſophy; 
poetical Beings only. Or if fate is a pos. 
tive Being, it muſt be the parent of liberty, 
4 the exiguum clinamen it hath given to 
Epicurus's Atoms (90 or chance muſt be 
the parent of order! This is to make words 
Rand for their contraries. : _*'. 7. 
26. Let us now turn back a little to the 
_ conſideration of the knowledge of this Be- 
ing, who is the firſt cauſe, and obferve that 
it is the knowledge of himſelf, of his na- 
ture and perfections, and chiefly. of his 
power. If he had perfections, but knew 
them not, that was an imperfection, and he 
was defective in knowledge; or if he knew 
any thing performable by real power, but 


46 


(«) Libera per terras unde hæc animantibus extat, 
Unde eſt hæc, inquam, fatis avolfa voluntas 
Per quam progredimur, quò dueit quemque voluptasf 
Declinamus item motus, nec tempore certo 
Nec regione loci certa, ſed ubi ipſa tulit mens. 
Ih "ES Lucr, L. ii. ver. 236, 
Id facit exiguum clinamen principiorum, 
Nee regione loci certi, nec tempore certo. v. 204, 
+ could 
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could not perform it, he was defective in 
power: either of which is manifeſtly re- 
pugnant, by what is ſaid above. All his 

rfections are equally extenſive and bound- 
els. Therefore whatever he could perform, 
he knew ; and what he knew as not per- 
formable by him, was impoſſible to be per- 
formed by real power; and implied either a 
contradiction to be performed at all, or a 
defect of perfection in the agent, if it could. 
Hence ariſes a neceſſary diſtinction in the 


knowledge of the firſt Being, viz. of ſuch 


things as could be performed by real power, 
and of ſuch things as implied a contradic- 
tion to be performed. To make this plainer 
by an example : there were in the knowledge 
of this Being (to expreſs it after our man- 
ner) the ideas of heat, and of light; and 
farther, that of their conſiſtency ; or that 


they implied no contradiction to be joined 


together in the ſame ſubject, or made to co- 
exiſt without the divine intellect, in the 
ſame created nature. By exiſting without 


the divine intellect is not meant preciſe] 


without his Being or eſſence z that 1s 


immenſe: but receiving a ſubſiſtence by 


themſelves, and other than they had in the 


divine ideas from all eternity. Again, there 
were in the intellect of the ſame neceſſary 
Being the ideas of the affections or proper- 
ties, ſquare and circular, and farther that of 
their diſagreement, or inconſiſtency, reſult- 


ing from theſe two; or that it was not an 


e 
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effect performable by infinite power, to 
— $5 conſiſt together in the ſame ſub- 
ject, or individual created nature, without 
the intellect; ſo that it ſhould be at once 
both ſquare and circular; ſince the exiſtence 
of one of theſe, ſuppoſed and depended 
upon the non-exiſtence of the other. No- 
thing of all this can, I ſuppoſe, be refuſed 
without incurring manifeſt abſurdities. Even 
among men, the having ideas, or percep- 
tions, implies the being percipient of their 
agreement or diſagreement, conſiſtency or 
inconſiſtency. And if it be ſo with reſpect 
to us and our ideas, it cannot be otherwiſe, 
or in a more imperfect manner, with reſpe& 
to the ideas in the divine min. 4 
27. The firſt member of this diſtinction 
18 1 knowledge of poſſibilities; and the 
ſecond of impoſſibilities; both which are to 
be concluded to be in the divine intellect; 
for we ſee, they are in ſome meaſure, in out 
finite and fallible intellect, who are but the 
effects of this cauſe. 4..." 
28. Hence all poſſibilities are conſiſtent 
among themſelves, and with each other, 
For thoſe things are ſaid to be conſiſ- 
tent, that may exiſt all at once, or co-exiſt 
in time, though not united in one ſubject; 
but poſſibilities, by the conception of them, 
are effeds that may be made all exiſt at 
once, by infinite power; ſince the exiſtence 
of any one 15 them doth not depend upon, 
| i 1 oF 
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or imply the non- exiſtence of any other. 
But no poſſibility is conſiſtent with any im- 
poſſibility whatſoever. If an impoſſibility | 
| were conſiſtent in itſelf; the force of all evi- 
| dence would vaniſh, and we could not infer 
that any thing at all were conſiſtent, Be- 
ſides, it can never be, that an effect not per- 
formable by real power, that is no effect, 
could ever receive any confirmation from, or 
have any agreement with an effect performed 

or performable by that power. Theſe things 
we muſt conceive to have been ſo in the di- 
vine mind from all eternity, and before the 
commencing of any created Being. 
29. Now when this firſt Being was to 
| bring into exiſtence, or create other he- 
ings, he was neceſſitated, ſo to ſpeak, to 
| take from the fund and ſource of his own- 
knowledge, ſo many of his own confiſtent 
ideas, that is, ſo many poſſibilities, or ſuch 
combinations of thoſe conſiſtent ideas, as in- 
finite wiſdom determined ſhould co-exiſt iri 

the ſame ſubject, and to join them together, 
according to this determined combination, 
in the natures or conſtitutions of theſe cre- Ihe | 
ated Beings. Thus the ideas of ſolidity 1 wl 
and extenſion (or of a ſubſtance that ſhould. _ 
have both theſe properties) were eternally . ( * 
compatible and conſiſtent with each other 
in the divine intellect; and therefore exhi- 
bitable co-exiſtently without it in the ſame 
nature, 'or Being. And thus, the ideas'of | 
activity and e (or of a — 


f 
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that ſhould be both active and perceptive, or 
be the ſubject of both theſe properties) were 
_ eternally conſiſtent in the knowledge of this 
Being; and therefore poſſible in time to be 
exhibited co- exiſting in one nature, without 
it. This, I conceive, we are forced to con- 
clude. For the Creator muſt have taken the 
original patterns of the natures of thingy 
from ſomething in his own knowledge; 
_ otherwiſe he would not have been a Being 
that wrought with knowledge and defign: 
and theſe patterns could be nothing but the 
ideas that were conſiſtent eternally in his 
knowledge, to be placed together in the ſame 
ſubject, and to conſtitute the ſame created 
nature, He muſt have taken them from the 
knowledge of his power; or the knowledge 
of what were the effects of infinite power; 
becauſe he muſt be ſuppoſed to produce ef- 
fects equally by e ee and power: and 
they muſt have been the conſiſtent ideas in 
his knowledge; becauſe ideas inconſiſtent 
were not the objects of infinite power, not 
could be made conſiſtent, or joined together 
in one nature. 2.711 2003 
30. Thus the natures of things are only 
the eternal, and eternally conſiſtent ideas in 
the intelle& of the creator of them, exhi- 
dited co- exiſtently, or made ſubſiſtent toge- 
ther in one ſubject, Or if we will diſtin- 
guiſh the natures of things from the things 
themſelves, or the natures of them from 
their actual exiſtence, the natures of things 


3 - are | 
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are thoſe ideas, and the things themſelves 
choſe ideas exhibited. And as thoſe ideas 

Wwere eternally and neceflarily in the divine 
mind, and conſequently the mutual confiſ- 
encies between them; ſo the natures of 
things, or their. eſſences, as they are called 
in the Schools, are rightly ſaid to be eternal, 
hough their exiſtence, or the things them- 
elves, commenced in time, . 
31. Moreover, it is to be confjdered in 
his matter, that if the ideas in the divine 
ntellect implied an impoſſibility to be made 
o exiſt by themſelves without the intellect, 
ſubjects, or ſubſtances; but only a poſſi- 
dility to ſubſiſt in ſome ſubject; as the ideas 
ff the properties of things, even theſe pro- 
derties muſt be ſaid to Yate a nature; as 
Wuch as the ſubjects or ſubſtances them- 
elves, whoſe. properties they are: becauſe 
he ideas of them are as neceſſary in the di- 
ine mind, and as fixed and immutable there; 
s the ideas of their ſubjects, being neceſſa- 
ily and eternally connected to the ideas of 
heſe ſubjects. And as the natures of things 
lo not depend upon their actual exiſtence, 
being previous to that, as was ſaid juſt now, 
o neither do they ſuppoſe their ſubſiſtence 
y themſelves; otherwiſe there would be no 
ccidents, but all would be ſubſtances; and 
ubſtances without properties are not to be 
Fonceived; or poſſible, In ſhort, from this 
ccount it wilt follow, that whatever hath 
neceſſary and fixed idea in the divine intel- 
EA | lect, 
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; lect, muſt be ſaid to have a fixed and neceſ. 


of things, independent of their real exiſt 
ence, or ſeparate ſubſiſtence. Therefore i 


not agree about the natures of things thi 


Trance, chaſtity, fortitude, prudence, and ſuci 


them, whatever kind of ideas we have d 


lect; which yet doth not render the natu 
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ſary nature; ſince thoſe ideas are the natury 


will follow, that juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, 
&c. have a nature, and are realities in thi 
nature of things: and. this not only for t 
reaſon. given before, viz. becauſe they 

erfections inſeparable from an all-perfed 

eing, whoſe exiſtence, and nature too, j 
yet Bat but as they are communicabk 
perfections, and properties poſſible in create 
natures or beings, ſince as ſuch they han 
fixed and immutable ideas in the divine i 
tellect. Upon which account alſo, tempeii 


other perfections as are not to be aſcribe 
formally to the firſt _ have a fixed in 
variable nature; becauſe fixed, eternal ide 
in his intellect. It will not be to the pur te 
poſe to reply, that all men have not the {ar 
ideas of theſe perfections, or propertic 
and therefore their natures vary according t 
our notions of them: for their natures de 
wars upon the ideas not of men, but of i 
igher Being. They are fixed and immut 
able, previous to our having any ideas dl 


them, or whether weever have any ideas d 
them at all. Beſides the ideas of men d 
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have a confeſſed exiſtence without the intel 


- 
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of theſe things variable, according to our 
notions of them. The idea of matter is 
not the ſame in all men; nor of immaterial 
ſubſtance; nay not the idea of the Great 
Being himſelf, who, notwithſtanding, exiſts 
neceſſarily and unchangeably, and indepen- 
dent of our ideas of him. We ſhould en- 
deavour to acquire ideas of the natures of 
things conformable to thoſe natures them- 
ſelves; ſince the natures of things will not 
conform themſelves to whatever kind of 
ideas we entertain of them. 8 

32. As alſo, from this all mathematical 
| figures, a circle, ellipſis, ſphere, cone, &c. 
muſt be ſaid to have a fixed unchangeable 
nature, whether they exiſt without the in- 
tellect or not: ſince it cannot be denied that 
their ideas were eternal, and eternally the 
fame in the intellect of an infinitely know- 
ing Being. They have fixed and unal- 
terable properties belonging to, and flow= 
ing from the nature of ing, which do not 
vary, whatever our ideas are. The man 
who firſt thought of a circle, did not make 
the nature of it, or know all the properties 
belonging to it; but only fell upon it as it 
was eternally underſtood in the divine mind, 
and made up of conſiſtent ideas there. Per- 
haps mankind, as long as the race continues, 
will ſtill be finding out new figures, and 
new properties of thoſe already known, 
which at this preſent, are no leſs real 
truths, and known in the mind of ſame be- 
8 8 3 1 
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they will 


becauſe the inhabitants of America had not 


of a right ng triangle, that it is equal to 


is 1 fountain of howmen diſcoveries and in- 


and invent. The common ſenſe of man- 
kind doth not allow that they make or frame 


There are infinite poſſibilities, or an infinite 


effects, that have not been actually produced 


coveries, But they can never ſtart a new 


nite knowledge in the invention of a new 


are only the conſiſtent ideas of them in the 
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ing, though we are ignorant of them, chen 
4 after men have diſcovered Por. 
Truths known in Europe were not leſs trathy 


diſcovered them. It was equally and at all 
times truc of the ſquare of the hypotenuſe 


the ſ — of both the containing ſides, be. 
fore Pythagoras diſcovered this truth, as af- 
terwards. The ſame reaſoning is to be by 
plied to the natures of numbers. * 
From what is faid, it is evident, what 


« Gn eas a =o, me tw ot 


ventions; or what it is that men do diſcover 


originally new properties ahd truths ; but 
only that they diſcover or find out. They 
diſcover what was eternally conſiſtent, and 
therefore known in the divine intelleR; 


number of conſiſtent ideas, or of poſſible 


by infinite power, or that we know of: of 
theſe mankind may be endleſsly making dif- 


poſſibility to infinite power, or prevent infi- 
truth, This doth not depreciate their en- 
deavours but raiſes the value of {cience, 


by ſhowing its high original, 
34. Since the natures of created things 


mind 
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| mind of the Creator; theſe natures being 

but thoſe ideas, exhibited co- exiſting extra 

intellectum; juſt as the engine, automaton, 

| or effect, repreſents, and is a copy of the 

idea in the mind of the artificer : it follows, 

that the relation which one created thing 

hath to another, is only the relation that was 

between their ideas in the mind of their Cre- 

ator. For the whole nature of the effect, 

or thing made, is contained in the idea of 
| it, as in the divine intellect. Therefore the 

| relations that are between their natures, are 

eternal, as theſe natures or ideas are eternal. 
35. Or if we ſhould call theſe relation; 

| the correſpondencies, aptitudes, or congru= 5 
| ities that are between the natures of created 

things ; ſtill theſe are but the agreements 

and mutual correſpondencies that are be- 

tween the ideas of | theſe things in the divine 

mind. For the things thus natured being 

but the exhibition of theſe ideas, and not 


= more perfe& than they, whatever reality or 
** rfeCtion is in the natures of the things, is 
dit. in the ideas of them. Indeed it is impoſſi- 


ble that the natures of things ſhould be 
more perfect than the ideas of them in the | 
intelle& of their Creator. There is no pers». 
ſection but what is in him, No. 10. nor any | 

+ pp" in him which he knows not, 

No. 26. So any perfection in the natures 

of things, which was not in his ideas of 

them, muſt have been without a cauſe; im- 

poſſible, Therefore, for inſtance, that ap- 
E4 titude, 


* 
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titude, congruity, or relation, that is be» 
tween the eye and light, or in general be- 
tween the object and the faculty apprehend, 
ing it, is but the original relation that was 
between the ideas of ſuch object and the a 
prehending faculty. Therefore again, the 
natures of things remaining the ſame, the re- 
' lations and mutual reſpects they bear to one 
another, are not arbitrary and changeable, 
but fixed and neceſſary. For it is repugnant 
in conception, that the ideas (or natures) 
being the ſame, their relations and mutual 
habitudes to each other ſhould be different, 
This argument concerning the relation and 
congruity between the natures of things is 
the more inſiſted on here, that if we meet 
with any ſuch in our future reaſoning, as 
that remarkable congruity between the ra- 
tional nature and knowledge, we may be 
aware of its original; and how fixed and un- 
arbitrary ſuch relations are. This farther is 
to be obſerved from the conſideration that 
every thing in nature is related to ſome other 
thing, nothing being detached from all 
things elſe, as ſhall: be ſhown, that the thus 
linking together, as it were, the natures of 
all created things with an uninterrupted con- 
nection and agreement is a remarkable beau- 
ty, and an undeniable proof of theſe things 
being the work of an infinitely wiſe Crea- 
tor. And thoſe dependencies, agreements, 
and mutual fitneſſes of one thing to another, 
the marks of the conſiſtencies e 
| ideas 
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ideas of them, in his mind, where all is. 


bo | harmony and proportion. This is an ap- 
- rance infinitely impoſſible to have been 
as obſerved in the effects of chance. If chance 
= could have any effects, or were any thing 
16 but a term for our ignorance of a true 
bn cans.” js 24 255 | 


36. Farther, what is ſaid concerning the 
natures of other things is alſo to be under- 
ſtood concerning the natures of actions. 

For the ideas of theſe were in the divine in- 
tellect, as much as the ideas of the agents, 
or the ideas of any thing elſe that have a na- 
ture. And their relations, conveniencies, I 
and tendencies, to certain ends, are juſt as _— 
they were eternally and neceſſarily under- 
ſtood in the divine knowledge, Nor is it 
poſſible to derive the natures of actions from 
any thing elſe. For the natures of all 
things exiſting, ſo far as they have any thing 

| real and poſitive in them, any true and . 
property, muſt be derived from that cauſe 

that natured them: unleſs we would ſay, 
there are ſome poſitive things that ariſe 
purely from nothing as their cauſe. And 
univerſally there is no reality that can be the 
object of our conception, of which we. are 
not juſtified to ſeek the original, or rather it 
is unjuſtifiable not to do it: and we ſhall 
reaſon ill, if we find it not here. Though 
there be many things that we obſcurely and 
inconſiſtently conceive as ſelf- nature d, or 

not natured by any thing, and yet having a 

| nature, 
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nature, particularly actions, of whoſe na- 
tures we often ſpeak and reaſon, as inde- 
pendent of all things. But the conſidera- 
tion above places the ſuitableneſs of any ac- 
tion, to a certain end, the circumſtances re- 
maining the ſame, above the force of hu- 
man inſtitution, and ſhews it any thing ra- 
ther than arbitrary. Law-givers, when they 
enjoin the obſervance of any action, as con- 
ducive to the good of the community, do 
not make the nature of the action, or its na- 
tural tendency, to attain the propoſed end; 
but ſuppoſe it. Otherwiſe, any other ac- 
tion, if enjoined by them, would have an- 
ſwered that end as effectually, as Dr. Clarke 
well argues. This holds of the natures of 
actions; or their immutable tendency to 
ſuch an end, ſprings neceſſarily from the 
unalterable relation Len the ideas of the 
action and of that end, whether we conſider 
moral actions, or actions purely phyſical. 
If yet the morality of actions be not intirely 
different from their phyſical nature, and 
ſolely to be aſcribed to the deſign and will 
of the agent; which will is itſelf an action. 
As an example of actions purely phyſical we 
may take that mechanic principle, men- 
| tioned above, No. 24. For the obſerving 
that reciprocal proportion between the cele- 
rities of the power and weight, and the 
weight and power themſelves, may be pro- 
perly conſidered as an action, in the contriv- 
er of any machine, and the end propoſed, 
Mi 
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is the producing an equilibrium between 


them. And there is between theſe an im- 
mutable relation: otherwiſe, the obſerving 


a direct, or any other proportion, might 
produce the ſame effect. And it is becauſe 
of the immutability of this relation, that 
the obſerving this proportion is juſtly called 


a rule, and a principle: and all rules ſup- 


poſe ſuch immutable relations, and fixed 
natures of the things preſcribed ; otherwiſe 


they would not deſerve that appellation. 


37. The full and adequate nature, or 


idea of every thing, with all its real and 


true properties, was neceſſarily in the divine 


mind.. Therefore all truths are not only 


barely conſiſtent among themſelves, but, 
moreover, neceſſarily conſiſtent ; being all 
neceſſary and eternal, and having conſiſted 
eternally in the intelle& of the neceſſarily 
exiſting Being. The eternity of truth, 
which is itſelf a ſelf-evident truth, is a 
ſtrange, a contradictory appearance on the 
atheiſtical ſcheme. It is inconceivable that 
men, by ſtudy and application, ſhould diſ- 


cover ſeveral truths, which they ſee were 


neceſſarily and eternally truths before they 
applied their minds to the ſearch of them, 
and thus make up a body of ſcience to them- 
ſelves, as we ee is collected at this day, if 
all theſe truths and that ſcience were in no 
mind before, Where were they, and what 
were they, before our minds conceived 
them? They who firſt find them, do ava | 
9 8 „ make 
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neceſſarily mean ſomething more than atoms. 
and emptineſs. If it ſhould be ſaid that 
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make them : they are, like treaſure, found by 


digging for it, which they who find do not 
create, otherwiſe they needed not ſearch for 
it, We ſee they ſtand all trials, when once 
they are found ; nothing is ſo precious, no- 
thing ſo durable and firm, nothing ſo uſe- 


ful. The ordinary anſwer will be made 


here, that theſe truths are in the natures of 


things, But we make ourſelves eaſy with 


this anſwer, without being the wiſer for it. 
This very anſwer makes a rational man 
more inquiſitive to know what is meant 
by this expreſſion, The nature of things, 
which is always replied upon him, and with 
which his mouth is ſtopped. As we uſe. it, 
this expreſſion is a mere occult quality. 
Let us ſuppoſe that Epicurus's atoms and” 
emptineſs is all the nature of things, as Lu- 


cretius aſſerts, and the Atheiſt muſt be dri- Þ 
ven to ſay : How then came this ſyſtem of 
_ truths, this body of ſcience, now diſcovered, - 


to be neceſſary and eternal, when there was 
no mind to conceive, or keep it? Many 
abſtract truths, all moral truths, are no ways 
concerned in the nature of atoms and emp- 


tineſs. Yet theſe are in the natures of 


things too; and eternally there. The in- 
nocent ought not to be puniſhed for the 
guilty, is, and was always, as neceſſarily 
true as any other propoſition that can be af 
ſigned. The nature of things then muſt 


* 
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truths are but the properties of our ideas, 
it is to be conſidered that many truths 
have been diſcovered accidentally, before man 
had any idea of ſeeking them. As for in- 
ſtance, the gravity of the atmoſphere, and 
it's equilibrium with ſuch a height of water, 


found out by. Galli/zo, upon an accident 


that had 1 to a gardener at Fo- 
rence. See Wolfius, Elementa Atrometrim, 
cap. ii. $. 29. As allo men have been 
forced into the diſcovery of many proper- 


ties of numbers, while they were ſeeking 


ſomething elſe than the thing which ap- 
cared to them. For the nature of numbers 


is a ſtubborn thing, and will not mould itſelf 


according to our ideas of them, but rather 
forces our ideas to follow and obſerve it. 
Surely ſuch a nature muſt be previous to our 


ideas, Add to this the conſideration of infi- 
nite ſeries ; theſe cannot be ſaid to be the pro- 
perties of our ideas. No man ever ſuppoſed - 
that our ideas were infinite, or could have 
infinite properties. Our ideas of theſe are 
but very finite, even after the invention: a 


few of the terms, and the law of continu- 
ation, is all the idea we have of them, even 
then. They obſerve their own genius and 
nature, in ſpite of the endeavours of the 


greateſt men to render them more manage- 


able, or more effectual and ſerviceable, It 
is true, indeed, all truths are the proper- 
ties of ideas, but certainly all are not ſo of 


ours. Truth out of the idea is nothing, 


 There- 
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Therefore, ſincę truth is eternal and neceſ- 
ſary, ideas muſt be ſuch: and an eternal 
mind is neceſſary, in which theſe muſt have 
been lodged, Nor is there any thing ſo ne- 
ceſſary as an eternal mind to be the ſup- 
rt of theſe eternal things. This is the only 
true Being; all beings elſe, when tried by 
reaſon, are found unſubſtantial and yielding, 
Thus it appears to me, even from the con- 
fideration of truth at firſt hand, the neceſ- 
| faty of an eternal mind may be deduced. 
38. All falſity, error, or untruth, is the 
miſconceiving the natures of things in the 
mind of ſome finite imperfe& being, either 
affirming falſe properties concerning them, 
or denying true ones, Therefore, any fal- 
ſity muſt be a direct contradiction to ſome 
truth or other, For all truths are neceſſa- 
rily conſiſtent among themſelves, as was 
ſaid juſt now. And this is the reaſon, or 
foundation, in the nature of things, of all 
demonſtration ab ab/urdo, For, from the 
ſuppoſed conſiſtency of all truth, and the 
ſuppoſed inconſiſtency of falſity with any 
truth, if it can be ſhown that any propo- 
ſition is inconſiſtent with any known truth 
whatſoever, it is ſtraight concluded falſe and 
impoſſible; and that rightly. This may 
let us ſee the folly and fruitleſſneſs of all at- 
tempts to prove a contradiction: For the 
ſuppoſition that a contradiction can be 
proved true, is itſelf contradictory ; neither 
that, nor any other affignable e 
8 cou. 
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could then be prone at all, the method 
and poſſibility of proof being —_— in- 
effectual in the very deſign. The incon- 
ſiſtency of a true propoſition with another, 
| would be no longer a mark that that other 
were falſe: nor could we infer from its ne- 
ceſſary conſiſtency with another, that that 
other were true, This, if it were poſſible, 
would do the Sceptics work all at once. 
But we may obſerve that truth is not to be 
attacked conſiſtently, nor the foundations of 
it to be overthrown. It would be an eaſier 
taſk to carry the Alps on the tip of one's 
finger, than prove a falſe propoſition true, 
by any method poſſible. 
309. There is no expreſſion more trite and 
common in every body's mouth than The 
nature of things; and if once any property, 
or relation of things to each other, appears 
to be neceſſary, it is immediately ſaid, it is 
ſo in the nature of things, and there it reſts, 
We give ourſelves no farther trouble to con- 
fider what that expreſſion means; or why 
an expreſſion, which we do not underſtand, 
ſhould terminate all our enquiries, and ſilence 
us, as if it were ſatisfactory. - And even when 
any appearance in material nature is not ne- 
eeſſary and univerſal, but for the moſt part 
only, we content ourſelves by faying, it is 
ſo, or it is ſo ordered in the nature of things: 
though this laſt addition, of being ordered, 
| ſhould lead us naturally, one would think, 
to make ſome farther enquiry, Thus, m_—_ 

. _ thug 
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this expreſſion hath a very rational and in. 
ſtructive meaning, and, if purſued, would Wi 
lead us by the hand to ſee the true author of 
things, and of our nature; yet we ſuffer 
ourſelves to be amuſed with it, as a hard 
word only; and are not aware, that, by the 
frequent uſe of it, without the proper mean- 
ing, we ſuffer a very 'unwarrantable preju- 
dice to creep upon our minds, For there is 
ſome hazard that this word, like fate, or 
chance, ſhould come at length to be thought 
a ſufficient reaſon for any thing being ſo as 
it is. And this negle&, ſmall as it may ap- 
| pear to be, hath been, as I conceive it, one 
chief reaſon of the firſt riſe and growth of 
Atheiſm. For men, negleRing at firſt to 
ſeck a reaſon of the moſt general appear- 
ances that occurred to them, ſatisfied the - 
ſelves with ſome name that took off the pre- 
ſent uneaſineſs that there is in doubting and 
Ignorance. And thus chance and fate, and 
at length nature, became efficient cauſes in 
their minds, through a long uſe and habit 
of aſcribing effects to them. Though they 
could not ſo much as affirm that the things, 
meant by theſe words were real Beings. ' 
Thus Lucretius, the title of whoſe book is 
Concerning the nature of things,” and with 
whom nature is a very frequent expreſſion, 
which he makes ſome ſurd thing, every 
where aſcribing effects to it, yet no where 
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them, is ſatisfied, when lie finds motion in 
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the nature of things, that it is in the nature 
of matter (&) — that gravity belongs to the 
nature of it; and that therefore all matter is 
eternally falling down through the infinite 
abyſs, with an infinitely little declination 
from an uniform direction, by irregular fits 
and intervals (0 — that it is becauſe ſpace is 
infinite, that matter hath not got to the 
bottom of it long ere now, and ſettled there 
in one unactive heap (3). Surely if he had 
not amuſed himſelf with the ambiguous 
word NATURE, he could not have fallen 
into theſe open abſurdities. The diſtinction 
of nature into natura naturans, and natura 
naturata, however much it may ſavour of 
the ſchools, is very ſignificant, and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in this caſe, to keep us 
right in our conception of this equivocal 
word. Nature ſignifies both parts of this 


(x) Prima moventur enim per ſe primordia rerum. 
Lib. 2. ver. 1 32. See alſo ver. 873 94, 184, 201. 


(y) lud in his quoque te rebus cognoſcere avemus z 
Corpora cùm deorſum rectùm per inane feruntur 
Ponderibus ptopriis, incerto tetnpore ferme, 
©  Incertiſque locis: Spatio decedere paulum ; 
Tantùm quod nomen mutatum dicere poſſis. 6 
| er. 210. 
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(z) Præterea ꝗᷓpatium ſummai totius omne 
Undique fi incluſum certis eonſiſteret oris, 
33 foret, jam copia materiai | 
ndique ponderibus propriis confluxet ad imum yz 
Nec res ulla geri fub cteli tegmine poſſet: 
Nee foret omnino culum, neque lumina ſofis ; 
Quippe ubi materies omnis cumulata jaceret 
x infinito jam tempore ſubſidendo. | 
F diſtinc= 
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diſtinction; and in common uſe it is made 
to ſtand for either indifferently. In the 
firſt ſenſe, it is very proper to aſcribe effect 
to it, as the efficient cauſe; for it is the ſame 
thing as the author of nature, or the firſt 
cauſe, But in the laſt ſenſe, nothing is 
more improper and falſe ; for itſelf is but 
one great effect in that ſenſe, ſignifying the 
univerſality of things effected. However, 
that the ſame word hath two ſuch contrary 
and oppoſite meanings makes the abſurdity 
more unheeded, even when it is ſuppoſed a 
cauſe in the laſt ſenſe ; becauſe there is no 
difference of ſound or expreſſion in this pro- 
poſition, Nature effects all things—when it 


is plainly falſe and neceſſarily true. But we 


gradually leave the firſt meaning quite out 
of our conception of it, and aſcribe effici- 
ency to it in the laſt ſo long, till at length 
we contract a habit of making an ambi- 
guous, vague term ſtand for a cauſe in all 
our diſcourſes on this ſubject: as if nature 
was the cauſe of all the effects we obſerve in 
the univerſe, and yet itſelf nothing that we 
could conſiſtently aſſign, no real Being, but 
ſomething that had an empire over all Be- 
ings. And this inadvertency, even among 
men that were called philoſophers, one may 
be apt to think, was one chief cauſe of th 

firſt riſe of Atheiſm, as was faid., 
40. It will, perhaps, illuſtrate this mat- 
ter, and make the former deduction appear 
more necellary, if, after this, we g's 
| | ow 
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le = how Lucretius hath accounted for nature's 
ie ſteady and regular method of working in all 
ts her pryductions: that is, how he hath ac- 
e counted for nature as a cauſe, For though 
it he aſſerts that the firſt formation of things 
18 was purely caſual, and without the deſig | 
at of any Being; the atoms being void of 4 
ie ſenſe, or thought (a), and the Gods not ' 
r, knowing how to make a world (5) ; yet he 1 5 | 
L takes not ſuch liberty with the productions 
7 vhich we every day behold. Men allow _ "Jes 
a any ſtories to be told them about what paſſed 
0 long ſince, in which they think they have 
_ not ſo much concern, and where the diffi- 
it culty of knowing how matters paſt makes 
ye them leſs; uneaſy with unſatisfactory ac- 
ut counts: but they are not ſo eaſily to be put 
i- off, in what they behold with their eyes. 
h Beſides, though the difficulty that chance 
i might have done a Ag aner with the help 
I of inattention, might be got over, yet that 
(a) Nam certe neque conſilio primordia rerum 
Ordine ſe quæque, atque ſagaci mente locirunt: 

0 Nec quos quæque darent motus, pepigere proſectò 1 
at Sed quia - — | 
> Lib. i. ver. 1020. See alſo lib. ii. ver, 164. 

And in all his long diſpute for equivocal ge- 
neration, from ver. 804 to ver. 1022. 


) Exemplum porro gignundis rebus, et ipſa 
f Notities hominum, Divis unde inſita primum-? 
£ Quid vellent facere ut ſcirent, animoque viderent ? 
Quove modo eſt unquam vis cognita principiorym, 
Quidnam inter ſeſe permutato ordine poſlent, 
Si non ipſa dedit ſpecimen Naturacreandi? 
og | Lib. » ver. 382. | 
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this thing ſhould be inceſſantly repeated, 
and always according to the ſame method, 
ſeemed neceſſarily to require a rule. There- 
fore, ſuch a rule he is forced to allow ; and, 
diſputing againſt the poſſibility of centaurs, 
chimzra's, and ſuch other monſters, he ſays, 
All things obſerve the difference ſet 'them 
by the fixed law of nature (c). In another 
place he tells us, that he teaches how ne- 
ceſſary it is that every thing ſhould remain 
in that law in which it was created (d). In 
the place cited above (5), he makes nature 
| ſuperior to the Gods; aſking how the Gods 
could ever have come to know the force of 
the various compoſition of atoms, and what 
would be the effect of every combination of 
them ? How they could have had patterns to 
form men and other things by, if nature 
had not ſhown them the art and method of 
creating Where, by the way, we may 
obſerve, that if his philoſophy had led him 
to aſcribe the work of creating to an intel- 
ligent Being, it ſeems from this place, that 
he would have refunded the patterns and 
ideas of created things into the knowledge 


(e) Res {ic queque ritu ſuo procedit, et omnes, 
Fœdere natur certo, diſcrimina ſervant. 
| N 20 Lib. V. ver. 924. 
(4) Quoius ¶ Epieuri] ego ingreſſus veſtigia, nune 
fationes 75 3 
Perſequor, ac doceo dictis, quo queque creata 
Feœdere ſint, in eo quam ſit. durare neceſſum 3 + 
Nec validas evi valeant reſcindere leges. 
8 | | Lib. v. ver, 58, | 


of 


of that Being, as is done above. The paſ+ 
ſage is worth conſidering; In other places, 
he calls nature creatrix, dædala and guber- 
nan, (e). In all theſe he plainly makes na» 
ture an efficient cauſe ; ſome conſtant, ſteady 
faculty, power, or virtue, above the Gods 
and all Being, and yet no Being itſelf. For 


ſiſts of two things, atoms and emptineſs () 
diſputing againſt the poſſibility of any third 
member (g). And he is fo affectedly nice, 
that he will account for human liberty it- 
ſelf from theſe two principles (5), telling us 
it riſes from the ſide motion, or c/inamen of 
the atoms, mentioned above, No. 25. In 
which method, at leaſt, certainly he is 


pearances elſe, And when we find him ap- 
e). Cogere conſubſſet rerum natura creatrix, 


Tellus ipſa parit, naturaque dædala rerum, 
| Lib, . ver, 23 , 
——— qui vi flectat natura gubernans, ver. 78. 


Omnis ut eſt igitur per ſe, natura duabus 
Conſiſtit rebus ; nam corpora ſunt et inane, 
Hzc in quo, ſita ſunt, et quo diverſa moventur. 
| Lib. ii. ver. 420. 
g) Praterea nihil eſt, quod poſſis dicere ab omni 
Corpore ſejunctum, ſecretumque eſſe ab inani: 
Quod quaſi tertia ſit rerum natura reperta. ver. 431. 


60 —— Unde hc eſt nobis innata poteſtas : 
De nihilo quoniam fieri nil poſſe videmus. 
| | Lib, ii. ver. 286. 
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he expreſsly aſſerts, that all nature con- 


right; and he ſhould have ſhewn the ſame. 
philoſophical exactneſs of method in all ap- 


Lib. i. ver. 622. 


Id facit exiguum clinamen principiorum, yer. 292. 
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getation, 
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plying his firſt great and fundamental prin- 


ciple of De nihilo quoniam fleri nil poſſi. 
or, fince from nothing nothing can ariſe, 
therefore human —_— comes from atoms 
juſtify our — 

the natutes of things from an adequate a 
ſufficient cauſe. 


and emptineſs; it mu 


41. After this, one's curioſity may be 


raiſed to ſee how he will diſengage himſelf 
from ſuch a piece of work, upon ſuch un- 


romiſing principles as corpus and inane. 
he ſolution, in ſhort, why this ſurd thing, 


Nature, in all her operations, works accord. 
ing to a rule; why- the difference of the 


ſpecies of vegetables and living creatures is 
0 c preſerved in generation and ve- 

o that there is not a continual 
production of new and monſtrous plants 
and animals; and why, as he inſtances, men 
do not ſpring up from the ſea, nor herds of 


cattle burſt out from the clouds (i); the ſo- 
lution, I fay, is this. Firſt, that all things 


are made of præexiſtent matter, and not out 

of nothing (4); Secondly, that the atoms, 
5 1 9 e 

(i) , —— Nil ſemine egeret: 55 

: mare primum homines, & terra poſſet oriri 


Squammigerum genus, et volucres ; erumpere ccœlo 
Armenta, atque alia pecudes —— Lib, i. ver. 161, 


| (+) Lib. i. from verſe 150 to 265 z eſpecially at 170, 


where he ſays, | | 
At nunc ſeminibus quia certis quidque creatur, 
Inde enaſcitur, atque oras in luminis exit 
Mlateries ubi ineſt cujuſque, et corpora prima. 
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which he calls primordia rerum, are per- 
fectly ſolid, and infrangible by any pow - 
er (1): And, thirdly, that theſe atoms have 

different figures (n). Theſe are the rea- 

ſons, as they are to be gathered from the 
ſeveral places; and they ſeem to come to 
this. Becauſe every thing riſes from cer- 
tain ſeeds, in which there is a ſecret fa- 
culty, therefore all things cannot riſe from 
all things. Theſe ſeeds, having a ſecret fa- 
culty, are only ſolid atoms of different fi- 

gures : and they are called ſeeds, to give a 

more philoſophical air to the account, from 

the analogy of plants and animals riſing from 


Atque hic re nequeunt ex omnibus omnia gigni, 
Quod certis in rebus ineſt ſecreta facultas.— 
Quorum nil-fieri manifeſtum eſt: omnia quando 
Paulatim creſcunt (ut par eſt) ſemine certo: 
Creſcendoque genus ſervant ; ut noſcere poſſis 
Quæque ſua de materia grandeſcere, alique. 
| | ; : | Ver. 189. 
_ (1) Lib. i. from ver. 565 to 635. At ver. 586, he ſays, 
Nam, ſi primordia rerum ab 
Commutari aliquũ poſſent ratione revidtd, | 
Incertum quoque jam. conſtet, quid poſlet oriri, 
_ Quid nequeat—— 


n) Nec tamen omnimodis connecti poſſe putandum eſt 
Omnia; nam volgo fieri portenta videres ; 
Semiferas hominum ſpecies exiſtere; et altos 
Interdum ramos egigni corpore vivo; 

Multaque connecti terreſtria membra marinis:— 
Quorum nil fieri manifeſtum eſt omnia quando 
Seminibus certis, cert genitrice, creata 
Conſervare genus creſcentia poſſe videmus. 
— Ita quamque neceſſe e | 
Diſſimili conſtare figuri principiorum, | 

. Lib. ii. ver. 699, et ſeq, 
VVV 
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ſeeds, But, unfortunately, his reader muſt 
remember, that there is no man a fiercer aſ. 
ſertor of equivocal generation in that diſpute 
referred to ahove (a), and in hig account, 
eſpecially of his firſt mortals ſpringing out 
ot the ground (2). And this notwithſtand- 
ing that he aſſerts here, that the diſcrimi- 
nation of ſpecies is preſerved, becauſe of 
ſeeds, in which is a ſecret faculty, Indeed, 
ſolid atoms of different figures are but 3 

oor efficient cauſe, of themſelves, to effect 
order and regularity, in all the ſpecies of 
animals and plants, of which there is ſo 
great a variety; to guide the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, to work up ſo curi- 
ouſly the wonderful ſtructure of the human 
body, and the difficult problem of the cir- 
culation ; to fit the ear with ſo much ſkill 
for receiving ſound, and to perfect the eye 
according to the laws of optics! But their 
chief effect is, That a certain combination 
of them, from lifeleſs and ſluggiſn matter, 
becomes rational, learned, and wiſe, which 
he is ſo rudely expreſs in aſſerting (o). The 
philoſophy that takes for granted. that the 
effect may riſe in perfection above its cauſe, 


(n) Lib. v. ver. 805. 


) Quod fi delira hæe furioſaque cernimus eſſe, 

Et ridere poteſt ex non ridentibu' fatus; 
Et ſapere, et doctis rationem reddere diftis, + 
Non ex ſeminibus ſapientibus, 


atque diſertis, 
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and that ſo enormouſly, needs never be at a 


loſs to ſolve as many phænomena as can be 
propoſed to it. 7 


42. Now, can any thing more convince 


us, than to ſee the natures of things deduced 
from ſuch an original, and that in ſpite of 
a thouſand: abſurdities and e 

This ſhews the neceſſity of deriving them 
from their true and conſiſtent origin, as, it is 
preſumed, is done above; and of clearing up 
that ill- underſtood expreſſion, the nature of 
things, which was a refuge for our igno- 
rance, or our obſtinacy, as oft as we found 
ourſelves puzzled. But leſt it ſhould be 
thought that this account, which Lucretius 


gives, is out of date, not urged now, or is 


not-the beſt that can be given on atheiſtical 
rinciples, it is fit to obſ, 
wan not conſidered it before, that this is 
as good an account as hath been given, or 
can be given, and that, ſince no conſiſtent 
account can be given from falſe principles, 


all the difference that can be, is to ſpeak, 


more or leſs clearly, ſo that one may know 
where to fix the abſurdity, more or leſs ea- 
fly. Lucretius hath the advantage in this 


point. He was concerned that Memmius 


ſhould underſtand him: the deſire of gain- 
ing over his friend made him ſpare no pains 
to become intelligible, though he owns the 
difficulty of explaining clearly the obſcura 


reperta of the Greek authors, in his 


3 | fongue 


ions? 


erve to thoſe who 


* — 
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tongue (þ). The modern Atheiſts, on the 
other hand, have either fallen into, or 
wiſely affected obſcurity (). They, from 
bi | time to time, have 'new-furbiſhed two or 
18 three of this man's notions, and ſet 'up 
= Muith that flender ſtock to propagate athe- 
WT. iſm. What anſwers him, will anſwer them 
A all. The Epicurean atheiſm is the moſt 
deſperate, fierceſt kind of it, including the 


1 | malignity of all the other forts, and a 
9 great deal more, proper to itſelf only. They 
N 1 pretended a vaſt ſuperiority in reaſon and 
= | hiloſophy, and to be againſt a ſupreme 
. 13 Bein and religion out of principle and 


conviction, And Lucretius hath all the 
reaſon that is to be found for it collected 
into one (r). He is exceſſively fond of it, 
cannot moderate himſelf in the praiſes of 
WW) | Epicurus, and other patrons of it, and is 
4 not a little vain of what he himſelf hath 


{p) Sed tua me virtus tamen, et ſperata voluptas 
1 Suavis amicitiæ quemvis perferre laborem 
—_ | Suadet, et inducit nocteis vigilare ſerenas, 
44 55 8 dictis quibus, et quo carmine demum 
Clara tuæ poſſim præpandere lumina menti, 
Res quibus occultas penitus conviſere 5 
_—_ ; | 2 . £ 4 ; Lib. 1. ver. 141. 
= = | () Dr. Clarke gives a pregnant inſtance of this in Mr, 
= | Holbr's explication of the nature and original of ſenſa- 
tion, and conſciouſneſs, in his Demonſtration of the 
Being and Attributes of a God. Page 96, et ſeq. 
5 this account, I think, it is a great 
MJ | luek that his book is preſerved intire from the injuries of 
1 | time, that the great ſtrength of Atheiſm may be known, 
ms : which otherwiſe might have been pretended greater. 


added 
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added to it (s). He frequently calls it mad- 
neſs, defipere eft, to be of a contrary opinion 
to what he advances. From ſome places it 
appears he was a man of a very clear judg- 
ment; wherever the nature of his ſubject 
=_ would admit of ſuch, he hath not failed to 
give concluſive arguments: ſuch are thoſe - 
For the 1 of ſpace, and the — 
of ſome parts of matter (7), and the quic 
motion of light, In other places, where 
he is maintaining untenable poſitions, yet | 
he advances the beſt ſhews of reaſon, and 
moſt plauſible arguments; as in the third 
Book concerning the materiality of the ſoul, 
which all modern Atheiſts borrow. As to 
the other kind of Atheiſts, thoſe who aſ- 
ſerted an eternal ſucceſſion of effects and 
cauſes, the nature of their affirmation en- 
gaged them in one ſort of diſpute only. 
They were not concerned in the debate 
about the origination of the world, or that 
matter was the efficient cauſe of all the ap- 
pearances in nature. Their hypotheſis Was 
only a handſome way of ſhunning the in- 


Fa my AO 


() Conquiſita diu, dulcique reperta labore 
Digna tua pergam diſponere carmina vita. 

= Lib. iii, ver. 421. 
| Nunc age dicta meo dulci quæſita labore 
Percipe „ Lib. ii. ver. 729. 


(t) If one compares Dr. Clarke's accurate demonſtra- 
tion of this, at the end of his fourth Reply to Mr. Leib- 
nitz, with verſe 512, et ſeq. of the firſt Book of Lucretius, 
he will find the thought much the ſame, 


conveniency 
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convenieney of theſe aſſertions (u). The 
affair was ſoon terminated with them, by 
ſhewing that their aſſertion was a miſtake, 
and proceeded on a contradictory ſuppoſition, 
But the Epicurean controverly ſpread itſelf 
through all natural philoſophy. It is true, 
the maintainers of an eternal ſucceſſion, 
- when they find their point no longer tena» 
ble, may ſhift a little, and retire to the main 
ſtrength of Atheiſm, the fortuitous con- 
3 of atoms, where there is more ſcope, 
and ſuch a multiplicity of heads to be diſ- 
puted, that they are ſure to ſtand their 
ground longer. But this only makes the 
conſideration of the Epicurean ſcheme the 
more neceſſary. _ gy 
43- There is one thing which is juſtly to 
be wondered at in this author, and might 
perhaps be. ſtarted as an objection to the 
current opinion concerning him. It is, 
that he ſo frequently mentions the gods, 
and allows them an exiſtence. From this 
one might aſk if it is not unfair to accuſe 
him of atheiſm? One of the chief reaſons 
why he praiſes Epicurus ſo much, is, that 
he ſpoke many things well and wiſely of 
the immortal Gods 00 He himſelf, in 


(u) Vet it is not to be underſtood as if all were Athe- 
iſts who aſſerted the eternity of the world; Ari/otle was 
not, nor were the Platoniſts, See Dr. Clarke's Demon 
ſtration, &c. page 33, et ſeq. with the note... 

(x) Cum bene preſertim multa, ac divinitus ipſis 
 - - Immortalibu* de divis dare dicta ſuerit, | 

Atque omnem rerum naturam pandere dictis. 

: PL Lib. v. ver. 53. 
„ many 
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many places, celebrates them as enjoying 
eace and undiſturbed tranquillity 005 an 


deſcribes their abodes in very pompous 
verſes (3). This is a knot, which the cri- 


: tics, poſſibly, can better ſolve. Only let it 


be here obſerved, that his gods may be as 
ſafely denied as owned. It was his good 
pleaſure to allow them. After he had got 
over the origination of things without their 
help, and when he did not think them ne- 
ceſſary to the original production of nature, 
and the conſtant preſervation of that beauty 


and order, which we'ſee obtain in it, there 
| was no reaſon forcing him to own any ſuch 
Being; or whereby he could have been con- 
vinced himſelf, or ſatisfied another, that 


they were neceſſary, rather than ſuperfluous, 
He could not have proved the neceſſity or 
exiſtence of an eternal mind, againſt one 


vrho denied it, by any poſſible argument af- 


ter this: ſo that his deities are to be reck- 
oned intirely arbitrary and nominal only. 


0) Omnis enim per ſe Diviim natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortali ævo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 
Semota A noſtris rebus ſejunctaque longe ; 
Nam privata dolore pmni, privata periclis, 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri 
Nec bene pro meritis capitur, nec tangitur ird. 
| Lk Lib. i. ver. 57. 
(x) Apparet Divim numen, ſedeſque quietz, 
Quas neque concutiunt venti; nec nubila nimbis 
Acdſpergunt; neque nix acri concreta pruin8 _ 
Cana cadens violat : ſemperque innubilus æther 
Integit, et large diffuſo lumine ridet. WO 
| | Lib. iii. ver. 18. 
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Perhaps 
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Perhaps he complied ſo far with men's 
weakneſs and prejudices, as ſtill to retain the 
name. He ſpeaks of his gods as depend. 


ing upon nature, which affords them all 


things (a). He aſſigns them every where 
bodies, which, he -ſays, unleſs (pace and 
matter made up one immenſity between 
them, could not ſubſiſt for one hour's 

time (3). He ſpeaks of nothing but matter 
in their conſtitution : for all nature conſiſts 


of two parts, ſpace and matter. And as to 


_ theſe bodies, there is one paſlage where he 
refines them quite out of exiſtence again: 
ſaying, that their abode is in no part of the 
world ; that their nature is ſo ſlender that 
it can ſcarce be perceived by the diſcernment 
of the mind; that it is not tactible; for he 
makes touch the criterion of matter: 
Tangere enim et tangi niſi corpus nulla poteſs res. 
And all this he promiſes to inſiſt largely 
upon (); but when he comes to do it, he 
' alcribes the being of the gods to the ny 
” Pra 


(a) Juſt after the laſt citation it follows: 
Omnia ſuppeditat porro Natura: neque ulla 
Res animi pacem delibrat tempore in ullo, 
| Lib. iii. ver. 23. 
(b) Aut etiam alterutrum niſi terminet alterum eorum, 
Simplice naturi, et pateat tantum immoderatum: 
' Nec mare, nec tellus, nec cli lucida templa 
Nec mortale genus, nec Divum corpora ſancta 
Exiguum poſſent horai ſiſtere tempus. 
| 7 Lib. i. ver, 1011. 
(e) Illud item non eſt ut poſſis credere, Sedes 
Eſſe Deum ſanctas, in mundi partibus ullis. 
: | | Tenvis 
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and credulity of men; ſaying, that they 
aſſigned life and ſenſe to them from the 
dreams that they had in their ſleep, or their 
viſions while awake; and that 2 equally 
light reaſons, they ſuppoſed them ſtrong 
and eternal, not being able to conceive the 
appearances they beheld in the heavens 


to have. And then he concludes, 
O genus infelix bumanum (d) 


Tenuis enim natura Deum, longeque remota 
Sedibus I noſtris, animi vix mente videtur, 
Quæ quoniam manuum tactum ſuffugit et ictum 
Que tibi poſterius largo Sermone probabo. 
| . „ ib. v. ver. 147. 
(4) Nunc que cauſa Deũm per magnas numina genteis 
Pervolgarit, et ararum compleverit urbeis,. - 
Non ita difficile eſt rationem reddere verbis. 
Quippe etenim jam tum Divim mortalia ſxcla _ 
Egregias animo facies vigilante videbant, 
Et magis in ſomnis mirando corporis auctu. | 
His igitur ſenſum tribuebant, propterea quod - ; 
Membra movere videbantur, voceſque ſuperbas 


Eternamque dabant vitam, quia ſemper eorum 
Suppeditabatur facies, et forma manebat, 
* manet omnino) et quod tantis viribus auctos 

{on temere ulla vi convinci poſſe putabant, 
Fortuniſque ideo longe præſtare putabant. 
Quod mortis timor haud quemquam vexaret eorum, 
Et ſimul in ſomnis quia multa, et mira videbant 
Efficere, et nullum capere ipſos inde laborem, 

; 1 5 Lib. v. ver. 1161. 
Nec del ubra Deum placido cum pectore adibis g 
Nec de corpore quæ ſancto ſimulacra feruntur 
In mentes hominum divinæ nuntia formæ, 
Suſcipere hec animi tranquill4 pace valebis. 

8 Lib. vi. ver. 74. 
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So that if it 1 ſtrange to any that he 
ſhould allow the gods an exiſtence, it ſeem 
he ſolves the appearance himſelf, by remoy. 
ing them again out of his philoſophy. 
44. Concerning this matter; it is, I think; 
to be concluded, that when once a perſon 
denies thoſe evidences whereby the exiſtence 
of a ſupreme Being can be rationally infer: 


rec, his denying or aſſerting ſuch a Being, 


after that, is of no weight or conſequence, 
He hath left himſelf no argument to per- 
ſuade himſelf or others. It is, as if, in 

eometry, one ſhould deny all axioms, de- 


nitions, and principles, in the lump, and 


pretend, notwithſtanding, after that, to de- 


termine of the truth and concluſiveneſs of 


the ſubſequent propoſitions, founded on thoſe 
axioms, When one denies all arguments 
that could prove a thing to be, and yet aſ- 
ſerts that it is, it looks as if he were refin- 
ing on the ways of ridiculing reaſon ; re- 
fubing his aſſent to it, and pretending to be 
convinced without it. | 


Conſequence of the Exiftence of an all- perfett 


Firft Cauſe, 


WHATEVER propoſition is inconſiſtent 
with, or deſtructive of this truth, cannot be 
true. | 


It follows from the certainty of the exiſt- 


ence. of ſuch. a Being, that all truth muſt 


be conſiſtent and uniform, as flowing ori- 
n ginally 
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ginally from the nature of this Being, where 
nothing can be inconſiſtent, or ſef-deſtruc- 


tive. Truth, with reſpect to a finite un- 


derſtanding, is the exact knowledge of the 
nature of things, and of their relations one 
to another: And as theſe natures and rela- 


tions are real and conſiſtent, ſo the know- 


ledge of them is Truth. In the divine in- 
tellect, in an infinite underſtanding, truth 
extends to all compatible ideas, all ideas not 


ſelf· deſtructive, all poſſibilities. All truth 


being originally a poſſibility, could any two 
truths be inconſiſtent, or mutually deſtroy 
each other, they would hinder each other's 


poſſibility : So neither of them would be 
poſſible, neither would be true, a manifeſt 


contradictiorr. „ | „ 
The force of this. conſequence being duly 


conſidered, it muſt be want of attention, 
* 9 * # . 0 
want of equity, or want of a capacity of 


judging of what is truly ſatisfactory, if any 
 propofition, that may occur to us in the 
proſecution of this inquiry, be not rejected 
as abſurd, if it be inconſiſtent with the 
great leading truth before aſſerted: _ 


* 


1 
S E C Y DN II. 
| A general View of the Subject. 
PROPOSITION I. 


IF there be no period beyond the preſent, 
1 no ſtate after death; then is our exiſt- 
ence a thing without deſign, irrelative, in- 
completo. . : 
1. On that ſuppoſition, we came into 
exiſtence we dare not enquire how; for we 
muſt keep free of a cauſe that had compe- 
tent power, wiſdom and knowledge to pro- 
duce us, leſt we render our whole exiſtence 
liable to the direction and government of 


this Being: and it is manifeſtly for no pur- 


oſe; for chance pens nothing ; we are 
ſeft without a rule © 

and truth have nothing ſacred in them, be- 
ing things of mere human invention; might 


and ſuperior force become the ſupreme rule; 


weak neſs and want of power become equal 
to want of juſtice and of a good cauſe; and 
ſociety can mean nothing but a ceſſation of 
injurics, till we watch an opportunity, or 
gather force to oppreſs all thoſe that ſtand 
in the way of our pleaſure. And we loſe 
our exiſtence again as unaccountably, with- 


out cauſe or deſign, being born merely to 
DE N * propagate 


| 
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action; for then faith 
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propagate our ſpecies, and, like inſeQs, 
continue in being juſt long enough to leave 
our like behind us: And theſe we propagate 
for no other R but that they may 
leave their like behind them, who are only 
to anſwer the ſame deſign, by continuing 
their kind, and ſo on without end. Thus 
there is a ſucceſſion of beings, who all ſuc- _ 
ceed purely for ſucceſſion's ſake, whoſe only 
buſineſs is to appear and diſappear, without 
any more exalted or important view. This 
repreſents the Author of our being under 
the image of a perſon, who with the firſt 
lizhted torch ſhould light a ſecond, and then 
throw away the firſt, and immediately with 
the ſecond light a third, and daſh out the 
ſecond, and juſt ſo throw by the third, af 
ter it has ſerved to light a fourth, and thus 
continue in an endleſs courle of lighting 
and extinguiſhing. y | 


Inque brevi ſpatio mutantur ſecla animantum 
Et quaſi curſores vitai lampada tradunt. | 


Could any thing be invented more exclu- 
live of all wiſe deſign, more whimſical, 
more abſurd than this? If this ſuppoſition 
be the true one, we are to conclude that 
the whole deſign of the Supreme Creator in 
giving us a being, is that we may exiſt a 
thort while in miſery, (as will appear be- 
low,) and that having been inſtrumental in 
the procreation of other miſerable beings, 
| G 2 _ we 
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we may ceaſe to be. For ſince by the ſup- 


poſition there is no after-ſtate, and that after 
death we are nothing, all the poſſible de- 


ſigns in giving us exiſtence muſt be finiſhed | 
in this preſent 3 This is literally | 
making all men 5 


or nought. 1 
2. Our exiſtence is, on this ſuppoſition, 


irrelative. But if it be ſhewn that our 


pleaſures, our faculties and powers, and 
eſpecially our rational nature, ſtretch out 
their relations to ſomething beyond the pre- 
ſent period, and bear a reſpect to things 
ck do not happen in this ſtate, then we 


cannot be the beings in the ſuppoſition, whoſe 
exiſtence can have no relation lying without 
this preſent period. In conſidering theſe re- 


lations the mind follows the ſteps of nature, 
and in the -knowledge of relations, depen- 
dencies, and connections, conſiſts the great- 
eſt part of our knowledge of the natures of 


things. But if we know, any thing of the 
nature of man, all it's relations and reſpects 
cannot poſſibly be crowded within this ſhort 


period, as will evidently appear hereafter. 
3. Our exiſtence is, on this ſuppoſition, 


incomplete. So that after we have been 


miſerable here for a while, we ſuddenly 


ceeaſe to be, or are as if we had never been. 


Every thing here is incoherent, abrupt, and 


detached from every thing before or after it. 


It ccaſes to be the work of an infinitely wiſe 


Being, who is the Author of every thing 


that exiſts, and who, as ſuch, muſt have 
1 4 4 e 
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made every thing for good and wiſe ends: 
As if in mere caprice he had given us our 
being without any certain view or deſign, 
and then took it from us again in a peeviſn 
fit, while we were improving our nature,. 
perfecting our reaſon, and entering always 
deeper and deeper into the contemplation of 
his adorable wiſdom, and the relations of 
endleſs exiſtence, In a word, this ſuppo- 
ſition is agreeable to nothing, unleſs it be 
that we get our exiſtence by chance, and 
loſe it again by fate; neither of which words. 
have any ſignification in reaſon and philoſo- 
phy. So inconſiſtent a thing is human life 
upon the ſcheme of the Atheiſt, who laughs 
at the ſuppoſition of an after- period. For 
a lively image of it, ſee the ludicrous de- 
ſcription in Lucian's Necyomantia ; 'ESox« 
pol 0 rd ge Biag K. I. A. The life of 
man appeared to me, ſays Menippus, to re- 
ſemble a farce, of which Fortune was the 

poet, who diſpoſed the ſeveral characters of 
the drama, adapting to each their ſeveral 
parts and dreſſes, without any conſiſtency, 
plan, or deſign. One ſhe uſhers in with 
guards, a diadem, and other enſigns of 
royalty; another ſhe produces in the mean 
habit of a ſlave; a third ſhe introduces 
adorned with grace and comelineſs ; the 
next ſhe expoſes to ridicule in a deformed 
and contemptible figure. She appears to 
have no concern but to fill the farce with 
jumbled groupes of all the various charac- 
(3:42 ters 
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ters that can be imagined. But when the 
farce is ended, cach actor drops his borrowed 
habit, and ſilently ſneaks off the ſtage, ' 
Some obſtinate blockheads indeed are apt to 
fret, when Fortune is about to reclaim her 
own, not conſidering for how ſhort a timg 
this unreal mockery was ordained to. laſt, 
Lucian, in his Charon, draws a ſtriking pie- 
ture of the hopes and fears, and foolifh OC- 
cupations of poor mortals, comparing them 
to the froth and bubbles, that riſe in 4 
muddy torrent, fome fmall ones carried 
along with the ſtream, others ſwelling with 
the ruin of their neighbours, and burſting 
from exceifive bulk. When Charon, ſhocked 
at their folly and madneſs, is going to raid 
his voice, and remind them of their mor- 
tality, Mercury bids him forbear; for the 
cars of theſe wretched creatures of a day 
would ſtil! be deaf to his remonſtrances, 
dome very few choice ſpirits, he adds, need 
not be told a ſecret they have themſelves 
difcovered already, Being by meditation 
reconciled to the idea of their final extinc- 
tion, they laugh in a corner at the preſump- 
tuous hopes of all the reſt of mankind. 
They rail to no purpoſe; and are hated and 
_ defpiſed, in their turn, by the whole ſpe- 
ies. Can ſuch be the work of a Being 
infinitely wiſe and good? 1 
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PROPOSITION UI. 


IT is the ſame thing, in reſpect of the 
preſent inquiry, whether a conſcious being, 
ſuch as man, be annihilated at death, or 
loſe it's conſciouſneſs for ever then, the 
ſubſtance ſtill remaining. - 

For if it loſes it's conſciouſneſs for ever, 
it ceaſes to be capable of pleaſure or pain, 
happinels or miſery, thought or perception. 
But the preſent inquiry is concerning a ſtate 
of future perception. | 


CONSEQUENCE 1, 


Ir the human ſoul be only a property, 
or ſome modification of matter, or the re- 
ſult of ſome modification of matter, the 
conſcious being is as much annihilated, if 
that property or modification is ultimately 
eee at death, as if the matter itſelf 
were then deſtroyed. And if the faculty of 
thinking be only a property eee to 

certain ſyſtems of matter by infinite power, 
(the impoſſibility of both which ſuppo- 
ſitions might be made apparent, but that is. 
here unneceſſary, the argument deduced 
from that impoſſibility being only acceſſory 
to the main point) the ſame conſequence 
will follow, if matter be ultimately de- 
rived of ſuch property at death. And 
kay, if the human ſoul is a ſubſtance ſpe- 
8 64 cifically 
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cifically different from matter, it is the ſame 
thing whether it be ſuppoſed to be ulti- 
mately deprived of conſciouſneſs, when it 
is ſeparated from the body, or to be then 
annibilated. = OY 
2. | „ 
Bur ſuppoſing, for this time at leaſt, 
that it were poſſible that the human ſoul 
were only a modification of matter, or a 
property ſuperadded to certain ſyſtems of 
matter by infinite power; if it can be ſhewn } 
that the juſtice, the . goodneſs, the wiſdom 
or truth of the neceſſarily exiſting Being are 
concerned, engaged, or pledged, as it were, 
for the preſervation of it after death, it - 
would follow, by the Conſequence' to' the 
iſt Section, that it muſt as certainly be pre- 
ſerved and ſtill remain after death, as if it 
were a ſubſtance ſpecifically different from 
matter. And this conſideration makes it 
unneceſſary to inſiſt at preſent upon the im- 
mediate determination of this Nat whe- 
ther the human ſoul be material or imma- 
terial. Lucretius himſelf did not think it 
enough to prove the ſoul mortal, that he 
had, as he thought, proved it material: 
But after he had pretended to eſtabliſh the 
materiality of it, in Book iii. from verſe 94 
to 418, he there prepares himſelf to pro- 
duce a direct — 7 it's mortality: 
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. Nunc age, nat ivos anima nitibus, & mortal 
Efſe animos, animaſq; leves, ut noſcere poſſis, - 
Conguiſita diu, dulcique reperta labore 

' Digna tu pergam diſponere carmina vith, 


PROPOSITION II. 


' TO be. the ſame conſcious being, it is. 


neceſſary that it have a conſciouſneſs that it 
is the ſame being: or the ſameneſs of con- 


ſciouſneſs is as neceſſary as the ſameneſs of 


ubſtance. | 


For upon the ſuppoſition that conſciouſ- 


neſs and the ſubſtance, to which it belongs, 
are ſeparable, the ſame ſubſtance, without 


conſciouſneſs, might perhaps be called the 


fame being, though with no great propriety 
of ſpeech ; but not the ſame conſcious be- 
ing, if conſciouſneſs be ſuppoſed ſeparate 
from the ſubſtance. For ſameneſs, or iden- 
tity, is here applied to the whole complex, 
conſcious being. But if the ſubſtance is 
the ſame, and the conſciouſneſs the ſame, 
then it is the ſame conſcious being in all the 
propriety of thought and ſpeech. | 


ConsEQUENCE 1. 


| Consctovsnzss, in all created beings, is 


ſucceſſive, ſince there is a paſt, preſent, and 
future in their exiſtence, and the laſt con- 


ſciouſneſs in any of them muſt have a rela- 
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tion to it's former conſciouſneſs to make it 
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the ſame conſcious being: or all the mo- 
ments and periods in it's ſucceſſive conſciouſ- 
neſs muſt be connected together by a chain 
of references, and relations, to make the 


conſciouſneſs the ſame : ſo that it may bring 


it's paſt conſciouſneſs to preſent view, and 


that one identity of conſciouſneſs may run 


through the whole exiſtence of it. 


2. 


Ir this chain of references, or relations 


between the parts of our conſciouſneſs, is 
quite broken, then we have loſt ſo much of 


our conſciouſneſs, and by conſequence ſo 
much of our being as lies beyond the rup- 


ture, and our exiſtence is ſo far mutilated, 
-But if, by any power, the relation ſhould 
be again renewed, then like an extinguiſhed 
taper, which upon the readmiſſion of air, 
breaks out anew into a flame, we recover 
our conſciouſneſs, duration, and being. 


Tx the references between ſome extreme 


parts of our conſciouſneſs ſhould remain 
firm, but be broken between ſome interme- 


| diate parts, there happens a chaſm in our 


conſciouſneſs and being. The conſcioul- 
neſs, and conſequently the exiſtence, as con- 
ſcious beings, of us men, is liable to be 
ſhortened and mutilated both theſe ways. 
None of us recollects when we firſt began 


* 
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to be conſcious ; and none of us has a regi- 
ſter of uninterrupted conſciouſneſs, nor of 
all our paſt conſciouſneſs, interrupted or 
continuous. ere 


1 | 

Or contingent, or cauſed beings, the more 
perfect any ſpecies is, the more ſtrong and 
entire will theſe relations be, between the 
parts of their fuccefſive conſciouſneſs. A 
Ping infinitely perfect, neceſſary and un- 
ſucceſſive, has it's conſciouſneſs, like it's 
eſſence, one with the moſt perfect unity. 
For ſuch a Being to admit any chaſms in it's 
conſciouſneſs, or mutilations of exiſtence, 
implies a contradiction, But there can be 
but one ſuch Being, Of other beings the 
leſs of their conſcious exiſtence they loſe, 
the more perfect they are, as approaching 
nearer to the moſt perfect Being. The 
cloſer and ſtronger this relation is between 
the ſeveral parts of their conſciouſneſs, it is 

the nearer to the being one. + ot 


5. 
Tux more perfect any ſpecies of livin 
beings is, the more cloſe and entire will | 
the relations between all the parts of their 
conſciouſneſs be, or the greater and more 
perfect will be their power of making all 
paſt perceptions preſent. Hence it follows 


that beings ſuperior to man muſt have a 
more cloſe and united relation between the 
„ - J_ 
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parts of their conſciouſneſs than man has; 
ſo that it may coſt them leſs trouble to 
bring back their paſt perceptions; or more 
of them may be in view at once; or poſſi- 
| bly in ſome ſupreme orders, having been 
once in view, they may always remain ſo: 
whence will proceed a knowledge perfeRl 
intuitive in one ſenſe, where all the pal 
conſciouſneſs is ſtill preſent. For intuitive 
knowledge ſignifies a knowing without the 
tedious e Tue we are forced to uſe, an 
immediate applying to the nature of things 
themſelves, or poſſibly to the fountain of 
nature, the natura naturans, and ſeeing di- 
rectly, at one complex view, what inferior 
orders of beings ſee but ſucceſſively and by 
conſequences. | 9 £6” 


6. 


Wurn any paſt — 4 is brougbt 


into view again, whether by any conatus or 
exertion of the percipient, or ab extra only, 
or without any deſign of his, ſuch being in 
view is what we call Memory. For me- 
mory is only a thing's being in the percep- 
tion, together with another ſecondary ani 
concomitant perception that it was there 
once at leaſt before. And if a thing is in 
the perception ever ſo often, if this ſecon- 
dary perception, that it was there before, 
be wanting, it is ſtill as new to the perci- 
pient as it was the firſt time, and cannot be 
called Memory, 
Wt 7. Tus 
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| | SE. | 1 

Tux perceptions of living beings may be 
related to each other two ways extremely 
different, the one, when a being exerts an 
internal power to make a paſt perception 
again preſent ; the other, when the var 
tion, or the reſemblance of it, is offered 7 
ſome external cauſe, without any exertion 


on the part of the e gene Hence it 


appears that there are two kinds of memory _ 
ſpecifically different, an active and a paſſive _ 


memory. | a | 


\ 8, 7 | 
THE great fundamental difference be- 


tween rational and irrational creatures, men 


and brutes, appears to be this, that thoſe 


| have, and theſe want active memory: or 


that man relates and connects his percep- 


tions voluntarily, but brutes not. Reaſon 


implies or ſuppoſes memory in general, for 


without memory, whatever is in the mind 


would be a train of unconnected and unre- 
lated perceptions, which is inconſiſtent with 


a power producing a chain of depending 
conſequences: And without active memory, 
| Whatever is in the mind would be related by 


accident only with reſpe& to us; which is 


bring together any two perceptions, or ideas, 


that we may ſee their agreement or diverſity. 


In a word, reaſoning ſuppoſes our compare 
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ing, and comparing ſuppoſes our bringing 


together perceptions that are in nature ſuc. pl 
ceſſive, and conſequently diſtant, that is, it pe 
ſuppoſes active memory. Inferior animals, ou 
at leaſt the domeſtic, and ſuch as are fami- at 
Wl liar with mankind, muſt, or may have az pl 
BY - | many and as various original perceptions as dc 
a | man has; ſince the original perceptions in of 
both ſpecies come alike from ſenſation ; as nc 
Mr. Locke has ſhewn concerning man, which, ag 
= @ fortior!, maſt be true concerning brutes, V 
So that all the difference between them, as b 
percipients, muſt ariſe from the different way u 
of working with the ſame original mate- t 
rials, or from the difference of power in e 
referring, juxta-poſiting, or comparing theſe a 
original ideas. There may indeed be other n 
differences between ſome ſpecies of living 0 
_ creatures, prior to this now mentioned, that 2 
for inſtance of having fewer or more ſenſes, t 

or ways of perceiving, or that of having 

fewer or more perceptions from the ſame 

ſenſe. But this regards not the inquiry 

into the ſpecific difference between man and 

brutes: For if man is rightly differenced 
from the order of brutes neareſt to him, he 


is more ſtrongly differenced from all the in- 
ferior orders. Mew; bo el 


.SINCE reaſon implies or ſuppoſes active 
memory, it follows that it implies or ſup- 
poles liberty ; this kind of memory wo 


* 
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only the power of reflecting back, and ap- 
plying voluntarily our attention to any paſt 
perception, and conſequently to any part of 
our paſt conſciouſneſs, within certain limits 
at leaſt, The power of reflecting, and ap- 
plying, is here oppoſed to the neceſſity: of 
doing it on the one hand, and the neceſſity 
of not doing it on the other, But we are 
not free in ſeeing the identities, diverſities, 
agreements, or diſagreements of our ideas; 
We are not free in ſecing the natures, hay 
bitudes, and relations of thoſe perceptions, 
upon which we have thus freely and volun- 
tarily reflected back our attention. For 
every percipient, if it ſhall bring together 
and compare any two perceptions, mult of 
neceflity, according to it's faculty of diſ- 
cernment, ſee whether they agree or diſa- 
gree, or how far they are the ſame or dif- 
terent. It muſt, by it's original conſtitu- 
tion, be thus far purely paſſive in it's percep- 
tion, being active, and free only in reflect- 
ing and applying it's attention to it. So 
that it is wonderful that there ſhould ever 
have been any diſpute in the world, whe- 
ther a rational creature could be a free crea- 
ture; ſince the pronouncing the creature 
rational is the ſame thing as the pronounc- 
ing it free in other words. And there muſt 
have been a ſtrange perverſeneſs in thoſe 
who firſt made this a diſpute ; perverſeneſs 
ſurely, for inattention it could not have been 
in thoſe who broached it firſt, ſince to find. 
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out any colour of an argument againſt hu- 
man liberty, required great application and 


ſubtlety in the inventor (e). 


10. 


FROM Conſequence 8 it follows, that 
brutes are not free beings in the ſame ſenſe 
that man is free; ſince they are not free in 
exerciſing an empire and command over 


their own perceptions: For as they want 


active memory, they are without reaſon, 


without liberty of this kind, by which the 


percipient exerciſes dominion over his own 
rceptions. But on the other hand, it 
eems they have that kind of liberty, by 


which the percipient exerciſes a power over 


the limbs of the body, to 3 ſponta - 
neous motion in them. This ſpontaneity | 


. they appear to poſſeſs, in oppoſition to the 


neceſſity of motion in mere machines. 
They want, in ſhort, that firſt and nobleſt 
kind of liberty, which reſpects the mind, 


and which man is endued with; but they 


are not mere machines, if they produce 
ſpontaneous motion in their bodies. Againſt 
the ſophiſts therefore, who raiſe theſe fool- 
ith and unprofitable bickerings about hu 


(e) It happens to human liberty as to motion, that it 
is eaſier to feel it, and be certain of the reality of it, 
than accurately to explain it's nature. Though nothing 
is more ſelf-evident in life than liberty and motion, yet 


| | hiſts in the ſchools have attempted to diſpute both out 


the world, | 
a man 
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man liberty, the friends of common ſenſe 
and ſound philoſophy, ſhould conſtantly 
deduce their inſtances of it, from the firſt 
and higheſt kind of liberty, that over the 
rceptions of the mind, which is the cauſe, 
rather than from the motions of the body,, 
which are but the conſequence and effect of 
the other: Ha 
| Os 4 
Con$1DERING the ſpecific difference of 
the two natures, of men, and brutes, the one 
being rational, the other void of reaſon, 
and conſequently deſtitute of thoſe perfec- 
tions, which are the effects of being endued 
with the power of reflection, ignorant of it- 
ſelf, and all things elſe; it will follow that 
whatever argument there is for the immor- 
tality of the human ſoul, ariſing from it's 
being endued with that power, which gives 


it a relation to a future ſtate, muſt be in- 


applicable to brutes. This obſervation will 
hold good, though it ſhould be found, as 
it may, that the ſentient part in brutes is im- 
material, as well as in men; becauſe, with 
reſpect to the argument in queſtion, imma- 
teriality is not brought under conſideration. 
But we often meet with thoſe, whoſe am- 


bition points downward, vain of being pre- 
tendedly humble enough to reckon them 


{elves no better than the brutes; or thoſe; 
Who to defend themſelves from conviction, 
In certain importunate ſuggeſtions of con- 
| | I | ſcience, 
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ſcience, do all they can to confound the two 
natures, and with great pomp of argument, 


to ſet Jowler on an equal footing. with his 
owner. But it is all in vain- In ſpite of 


ourſelves we are 2 above them, and 
cannot at pleaſure diveſt ourſelves entirely of 
the inſeparable marks of our ſuperiority, 


We may ignorantly or intereſtedly endea- 


vour to betray the dignity of our nature, or 


232 to reſign it out of affected modeſty: 


ut that does not alter the proportion and 
meaſure, by which things were originally 


deſigned by their Almighty Author, and 


which, in virtue of that deſign, muſt per- 
manently obtain. Brutes are incapable of 


the rational pleaſures and pains we are capa- 


ble of. No rule of action, above ſenſe, can 


be a rule to them; for they are incapable 
of any of the conſtituent ideas, which enter 


even this ſimple rule; We fhould do unto 


others, as we wiſh they ſhould do unto us. 


Their nature therefore ſtands clear of that 
endleſs train of relations, which the being 


made rational muſt induce upon the nature 
of man, which are ſo many indiſſoluble links, 


joining, and referring to cach other, different 
parts of his exiſtence, e 
9 
W may be convinced how irretative of an 
after- period of exiſtence is an irrational na- 
ture, by reflecting that the actions of ſuch 


a being concern the preſervation of the in- 


3 dividual, 
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dividual, or of the ſpecies only, and conſe- 
| quently are all referred to the preſent period, 
A creature actuated by ſenſe and inſtinct 
merely, may be compared to one. travelling 
in ſo dim a twilight, that he ſees preciſely 
ſo much only of the road, as where to place 
his ſteps, ignorant and unconcerned about 
all things elſe around him, and thus jogging 
on ſtill thoughtleſsly, till his courſe is fi- 
niſhed. But reaſon unhoodwinks the tra- 
yeller, lets him ſee much of the way before 
and behind him, and a vaſt and various 
landſcape of exiſtence round him. By a 
power of reflecting on theſe things we con- 
tract an acquaintance and familiarity with 
them, and thus extend the views and rela- 
tions of our nature, without ourſelves, and 
without the preſent period. This power 
adds extenſion, as it were, to our momen- 
| tary being, which otherwiſe would reſemble 
a mathematical point, moving without leav- 
ing any trace of itſelf: So that it can co- 
exiſt in ſome manner with what is paſt, and 
what is to come, launching, backward and 
forward, into the paſt and future lapſes of 
duration. By this power we begin to riſe 
above our former confined ſtate, and that 
of our fellow animals, whom we leave ſtill 
impriſoned in their own individual ſelf; 
while we carry our views to nature abroad; 
adverting on Being in general, the neceſlary ' 
ſelf- exiſtence of a Firſt Cauſe; the origina- 
tion of all things beſides, their cauſes, ends; 
5 . „ mutual 
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mutual reſpects, priority, dependence, dif. 
ference, &c. till at length we have made up 


to ourſelves a body of ſcience, a ſyſtem of 
truth. By this power, in ſhort, we are 
enabled to do infinitely more than what te- 
py this period only; beginning a new 

ind of being, which feems adapted to 
endleſs duration; becauſe, with our views 
and knowledge of things, our relations to 


them, our deſires, our capacities of conti- 


nuing and extending thoſe relations are al- 


ways growing, and ſtill capable of endleſs 


increaſc, as ſhall be ſhewn at large in the 
following propoſitions. TT 


13. : 

Al. L animals inferior to man appear to 
have been produced perfect in their kind at 
firſt, and finiſhed in their natures, without 
any pains or application of their own, be- 


ing furniſhed with a domeſtic principle of 


action, which confines them within them- 
felves, and to the prefent minute of their 
exiſtence, which never riſes above a trace- 
leſs moving point. Man alone comes into 


the world weak, helpleſs, incomplete in his 
nature, unfurniſhed with this blind, yet un- 


erring principle of action: But he becomes 
with labour maſter of another principle, of 
a nature extremely different, which riſes, 
like a cone, from a point, ſtill OY out 


Into fomething greater, the nearer he draws 
to his exit, Will any unprejudiced perſoh 
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affirm that two ſuch unlike natures were, by 


the infinitely good, wiſe, and powerful Au- 
thor of all things, deſigned for a like end? 


14 mn 

IT may be urged that the ſcale'of being, 
the variety or magnificence of the creation, 
required that, among creatures equally pe- 
rifhable, ſome ſhould be governed by one 
faculty, and ſome by another ; ſome by ſenſe, 
and ſome by reaſon. But it can never be 
poſſible that any conſideration of variety, 
or magnificence, ſhould take off the abſur- 
dity of miſſuiting the governing faculty- to 
the nature, and duration of theſe creatures, 
The unſuitableneſs of the faculty of reaſon 


to this ſhort period ſhall be fully proved. 
Beſides, unleſs we would affirm that no 


cauſed being. endures for ever, there muſt 
| be ſtill ſome being at which endleſs dura- 
tion begins, or with whom this high privi- 
lege commences. And reaſon appears to be 
the firſt faculty in the riſing ſcale, that car- 
ries the certain marks of endleſs exiſtence 
along with it. Perhaps, if we puſh our en- 
quiry in this matter to it's juſt length, we 
may find probability to aſſert that even the 
immaterial part of brutes does not periſh ul- 
timately, when it is ſeparated from the mate- 
rial. But it will not follow from thence, that 


it ſo remains, as to conſtitute the ſame con- 


ſcious being: for it has been ſhewn that this 
would require a command over it's on per- 
ceptions, which brutes appear not to poſſeſs. 
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SECTION III. 


The natural Aﬀetlions of Man indicate a 
1 uture State. 5 


PROPOSITION I. 


N a world produced Dy an infinitely pow- 
1 erful, good, and wife Cauſe, every ap- 
rehending faculty of living beings, muſt 
havs it's correſpondent gratification appre- 
henſible by it. 105 177297 WY 
7 


Consxquence i. 
Tur original, and very poſſibility of 


gratification conſiſts in the congruity, which 
there is between the faculty and the object. 


There is a relation between them . I 


in the very deſign of the Firſt Cauſe, an 


eonſequently inſeparable from their nature, 


and making a neceſſary part of it. The 


gratifications of ſenſe have indeed a founda- 


tion in the nature of things, or there is a 
real relation between the apprehending fa- 
cçulty and the object; but this relation is 
not permanent or fixed, becauſe the nature 

f both is variable, and not made to abide: 


VN hereas the relation and congruity between 
reaſon, and the objects gratifying it, is wm_ 
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all caſualty. Truth is always one, or im- 
mutably the fame. This cannot be ſaid of 
the irrational pleaſures of man, which are 
often contradictory, and have no permanent 
foundation in the nature of things, but 
ſpringing from ignorance, folly, vanity, ſup- 
pole a defect, or want of reaſon. | 


2. 


A11 percipients naturally feel an affec- 
tion for pleaſure, and averſion from pain; 
for 3 and pain are only thoſe oppoſite 
kinds of perceptions, which living beings 
naturally affect and averſate ; pleaſure, in 
other words, being the compendious name 


we uſe to expreſs a perception that gratifies 


our natural deſires, as pain is for a percep- 


tion that thwarts, or is oppoſite to them. 
Deſire and averſion preſuppoſe an idea of 
the object as pleaſant or painful. For if a 
percip:ent could affect an object, without 


apprehending any thing about it, or whe- 
er it were pleaſant or painful, or neither 


it might at the ſame inſtant affect and not 


affect the ſame object: For we muſt appre- 
hend ſo much of the object we defire as to 
think it pleaſant, otherwiſe it would not be 
the object of deſire, according to the maxim, 
ignoti nulla cupido. Our defire indeed may 
be miſplaced : We may be miſtaken in the 


nature of the object; and it may prove 


painful. But to deſire evil as evil, or pain 


as pain, is a natural impoſſibility, It is an 
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equal impoſſibility, or contradiction to na, 
ture, that we ſhould not defire a greater 
' pleaſure in preference to a leſs. 15 it be 
Faid that a preſent pleaſure is often preferred 
to a greater future pleaſure, we muſt oh. 
ſerve, that whatever the preſent pleaſure 
may be in reality, it always appears, upon 
theſe occaſions, greater, and conſequently 
referable, upon ſome conſideration or other, 
dence we mult deſire the me pleaſure ' 
moſt, For in comparing the greater plea- 
ſure with the leſs, the exceſs is pure plea- 
ſure, without a balance. There is pleaſure 
on that ſide, to no pleaſure on the other: 
And conſequently this exceſs of pleaſure 
ae muſt have a proportionable 


deſire correſponding to it. 


37 | 

KnowLEDGE is the gratification correſ- 
zondent to the rational faculty, and is there- 
Fore pleaſant to the human mind by the na- 
ture of things. It is of all pleaſures the 
nobleſt, the moſt deſirable. It is the plea- 
ſure of the underſtanding, or of the rational 
nature, as agreeable ſcents, taſtes, &c. are 
of the ſenſitive. Knowledge is the ſource 
of infinite or endleſs gratification. For the 
ideas and compatibilities in the divine intel- 
le& are infinite: The power, the wiſdom, 
the goodneſs of God, are infinite : The in- 
ſtances of theſe perfections exhihited in the 
viſible and invilble world —— |; 
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And all theſe are the objects of knowledge, 
which being by nature pleaſant, thus be- 
comes a ſource of endleſs pleaſure. From 
hence this remarkable eee follows, 


that it implies a contradiction that the ra- 


tional deſire of pleaſure ſhould be ever ul- 


timately ſatisfied, or ſo ſatisfied that we. 
ſhould be content to enjoy no more pleaſure 
either in duration or quantity, But be it 
minded that this is concluded of rational 


pleaſure only, or the pleaſure of rational na- 
ture; ſince of every other kind of pleaſure, 
a ſatiety, a loathing, an averſion ſucceeds, 
through a deficiency of the appetite, or of 


the object; that is, pleaſure not rational 
turns to pain. When we conſider this pro- 


perty of the rational nature, that it's deſires 


cannot be ultimately ſatisfied, we cannot 
help concluding that this is a nature de- 
BE for endleſs exiſtence, if the Author 


it was not unwiſe, or impotent, or cruel. 


4+ 


Tux rational nature cannot be improved, 
but by the attainment of knowledge, for 


we bring with us into the world a bare 
capacity of acquiring knowledge, unfilled, 
unfurniſhed with actual ideas. It follows 


therefore that the improvement, the per- 


fection at leaſt of our rational nature has a 
relation to things, which cannot happen in 
this period of exiſtence; ſince our capacity 
of knowledge cannot be filled within a com- 


paſs 
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106 The natural Aﬀettions of Man 
paſs of ſeventy, or eighty years, but is end-; 
leſsly extenſible. The purſuit of perfe& 


knowledge has a relation to the attainment 


of it, which does not happen here; the gift 


of reaſon to the uſe and improvement of it, 


and the improvement to the perfection of 
reaſon, which does not happen here. The 
capacity we have for pleaſure in the contem- 


plation of truth remains, and muſt remain 


unſatisfied here. Even the pleaſure, which 
the rational nature finds in the practice of 
virtue, may become no rational 1 but 
a deluſion of reaſon, being only a pleaſure 


conditionally, if there be an hereafter. Our 


rational nature, conſidered as ſerving to thoſe 
purpoſes only, to which ſenſe and inſtin& 
ſerve brutes, appears amazingly irrelative 
and diſproportioned. Take it in any other 
reſpect, it is one conſtant and continued re- 


' ference to things deſigned to take place, af- 


ter this period is paſt. ——A queſtion may 
naturally be here propoſed. — Does it not 
contradict this eſta liſhed truth, that there 
exiſts an infinitely wiſe, good, juſt, power- 
ful Author of all things, of our rational 


natures eſpecially, to ſay that he has given 


us defires and appetites, . which are never to 
be ſatisfied? If the conſiſtency of his wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs is apparent, in that every 


other appetite and deſire ceaſes, when it 


ceaſes to be of uſe to us, and is at laſt finally 
antiquated and laid aſide; but we find that 
this deſire grows the more rs 2 
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when it's uſe and value, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of no hereafter, becomes daily more 


inconſiderable ; what ſhall we ſay? Has 
our Creator given us an exiſtence here, 


which is finally to be broken off in the midſt 


of viſible deſigns uncompleted, without be- 
ing followed by thoſe efects, to which he 
has made them bear a natural and conſtant 
relation? Does it appear conſiſtent even 
with finite wiſdom, that beings juſt becom- 
ing good for ſomething, ſhould inſtantly 


| become nothing? Two inconſiſtent propo- 


ſitions cannot both be true, We ſhall not 
then inſtantly become nothing after death, 
if the Author of our nature be wiſe, good, 

All the different and oppoſite paſſions, 
which ſucceſhvely toſs, diſtract and occupy 
us here, are but the ſeveral modifications 
of theſe original ones, the deſire of plea- 


ſure, and averſion to pain. Ambition, ava- 
tice, envy, hatred, &c. are all reducible to 
theſe originals. All the exorbitancy of our 


paſſions ariſes from our miſtaking the pro- 
per objects of the original one, love of plea- 
ure, which, decried as it may have been 
by enthuſiafts, is truly of celeſtial extrac- 


tion. Thus we may 3 agree with 


Lucretius, in calling this paſſion dux vite 


dia Voluptas, though we abhor his blaſphe- 
mous concluſion, that it is fooliſh to aſcribe 
to the Gods the efficiency of this divine guide. 
if life. CEE ned + ee 


PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION. IL 
THE pleaſures of ſenſe, or ſuch as are 


perceived by indulging our ſenſual appetites, | 


and rational pleaſures, or ſuch as are per- 
ceived in the improvement of our under- 
ſtanding, and the practice of virtue, are of. 


ten inconſiſtent, contradictory, and deſtruc. 


tive of each other, 


x Co GENE i | 
Wr conceive indeed that it would be a 
great happineſs to us, that our pleaſures 


were all conſiſtent, for then we ſhould not 
only be percipient of a great deal more of 


pleaſure, but alſo feel a great deal leſs of | 


ain. Butave have rendered the contrary a 


1 by the abuſe of our liberty, and 


y our folly continue to bring that poſſibi- 
lity to be matter of fact and experience. If 
Ve purſue the pleaſures of ſenſe, by the im- 

mediate impulſe of the ſenfual appetite, 
without the interference of the ſuperior fa- 
culty of reaſon ; we may, by obeying blindly 
the firſt precipitate, narrow-ſighted princi- 


ple, incur painful perceptions, from the n- 


ture of things; which we might have 
| avoided, had we acted by a judgment reſult- 
ing from a due compariſon of our ſeveral 
perceptions : And by ſo acting, we may pre- 
clude ourſelves from perceptions grateful to 


1 eaſon, 


N 


| indicate a Future State. tog 
reaſon, and more pleaſing to ſenſe itſelf, 
than what we were prompted by a mere 
ſenſual appetite to purſue. - And though, in 
purſuing the pleaſures of ſenſe, we ſhould 
act in ee of reaſoning, this higher 
faculty itſelf, being often unduly biaſſed, or 
undiſcerning, our reaſoning may be em- 
ployed about the accompliſhing moſt un- 
reaſonable purpoſes ; and we may even this 
way purſue the pleaſures of ſenſe to the ex- 
cluſion of rational pleaſures, "1 


2. 


Bor the indulgence of ſenſual pleaſures, 
may not only prevent our immediate or par- 
ticular perceptions of rational pleaſures, but 
farther it may render us utterly incapable of . 
the enjoyment of theſe. It may deſtroy : 
our taſte of them, preclude the occaſians of 1 
preparing ourſelves for them, by preventing 
collected thought, application, ſtudy, or 
retirement. Thus intemperance of ever 

ſort, not only diſtracts and diſſipates our 
thoughts, but often engroſſes the whole per- 
cipient to that degree, as to render him in- 
capable of perceiving any other pleaſure. 


On the other ſide, by contracting a reliſh 
for rational pleaſures, we may render ſenſual 
indulgences unpleaſing. By habits of re- 
flection, and eagerneſs in the nobler purſuit 
of truth, the avocations of brutal appetite 
PS. 23 | | and 
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and luxury, as well as vicious paſſion, be- 
come not only inſipid, but painful to us, 
Thus the man accuſtomed to a phil 

calmneſs, and ſerenity of thought, acquired 
b 3 gratifications, the contem» ! 
3 of truth, and the ſtudy of natute, 


. be importuned, uneaſy, tormented in 


hunting about where to find the belt wine, 
in contriving how to make a diſh more 
latable, or how to debauch his neighbour's 
daughter. Hence the * which ſup- 
poſe us ignorant, weak and fooliſh, bt 
all in a confirmed repugnancy to ration 

pleaſures, upon the improvement of reaſon, 
— Dorn our becoming wile and ſo- 
ber, they are no no pleaſures to us, but 
pains. f [ 


4 


Tos iba of ſenſe are only ſo far 
contradictory to reaſon, as they end in 
greater pain, or prove excluſive of greater 
pleaſure. For ſince pleaſure of itſelf is 
good, and the deſire of it neceſſary to us, 
and the reigning paſſion in our nature, the 
only reaſons there.can be againſt pleaſure of 
any kind are, that it ends in pain, or pre- 
vents greater pleaſure. Since it muſt be 
— 1 for the time it endures, happineſs 
at leaſt to ſuch a degree as it is pure plea- 
ſure, there muſt be a reaſon for it. But if 
the pleaſures of ſenſe are inconſiſtent wien 
each other, (as we often ſee men undergo 
much 
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much greater ſenſual pain, for à trifling 
ſenſual pleaſure ;) they contradict reaſon. a 
plainly, as when they deprive us of a higher 


degree of intellectual pleaſure ; and the true 


name for them, if we would denominate 
them by that which is moſt prevalent in 
their nature, is pains. TEES 


5 0 
5. 


BR urs, having but one uniform prin- 


ciple of action, the gratification of ſenſe, 


their ſenſual pleaſure muſt be more confil- 


tent, pure and unmixed than ours. Being 
the higheſt —_— their nature is capable 
of, they ſuffer nothing by a compariſon with 
higher pleaſures, They cannot purſue them 


in oppoſition to a higher principle in them- ” 
ſelves. They can make no higher prin» . 


ciple ſubſervient to the procuring any in- 


conſiſtent or deſtructive pleaſures, as men 
do. They are therefore free from all pain 
of reflection, conſequent upon this, which 


men are ſubje& to. All pleaſure purſued in 
oppoſition to reaſon is pain, but purſued in 
oppoſition to reaſon, with the affiſtance of 
reaſon itſelf, muſt be doubly pain. It may 
be proper here to anſwer an objection, 


which appears to have great force in the 


eee and to mingle impertinently 
in almoſt all the arguments of the patrons 


of the mortality of the human ſoul. What 


reaſon, ſay they, have we to complain of 
our mortality, more than the brutes? If 
re. it 


4 
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it be allowed that we are miſerable in out 
preſent ſtate, are not they yet more miſer- 
able? Greater injuſtice then is done to 


them. And yet it muſt be granted that 


brutes are raiſed up for no other end, but 
to continue a ſucceſſion of beings, traceleſy 
and unconſequential, to appear and diſap- 
pear: We ought therefore, by parity of 
reaſon, to apply to ourſelves the conditions, 
which we think juſtifiable with reſpe& to 
them. It is from an intereſted and partial 


claim, that we are moved to judge ſo un- 


equally. But it is replied that, theſe ob- 
Jectors forget the great and real inequality 
between man and brutes, which, when the 
rational nature is duly conſidered, is plainly 
diſcoverable. On the other hand, if what 
the objection ſuppoſes could be proved true, 
that two ſuch widely differing natures were 


raiſed up for the ſame purpoſe, and to have 


the ſame end, inſtead of proving what is 
intended, that we are juſtly dealt with, the 
contrary would follow, that the greateſt in+ 
juſtice were done us. This indeed would 
be ſuch a blunder as would be a ſubſtan- 
tial ground of objection. If brutes were 
capable to frame the argument as we do, 
and to know what juſtice and injuſtice are, 
that is, if they were not brutes, but ra- 


tional creatures, they would have reaſon to 


complain if they were to be utterly extin- 
—__ at death. But being incapable of 
knowing what is juſt or unjuſt, of govern- 
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ment, law, or any rule of action, they are 


not properly ſubjects, about which Juſtice 


and injuſtice are competent to be exerciſed. 
For ſenſe, without a higher power, can as 
little conſtitute creatures moral or ſocial, 
or make juſtice or injuſtice applieable to 
them, as vegetation without ſenſe, could 
conſtitute a plant capable of pleaſure or 

in, When they are the eauſes of the 
greateſt diſaſters, we do not reckon them 
criminal. They are capable of bodily plea- 
ſure and pain, it is true: But it will appear 


that the pleaſure is greater, and the pain 


leſs than in mankind. Wanting the power 
of reflection, they are free from all the pains 


it occaſions, which are far greater than the 


pleaſures it affords, if there be no after- 
ſtate. For to have the perceptive capacity 
confined to the preſent moment of their ex- 
iſtence, is a greater immunity from pain, 
than we can well imagine, till we conſider 
it with attention. Reflettion anticipates 
grief, and magnifies evils in the imagina- 
tion, Every a& of the mind doubles mi- 


12. which brutes can feel but once. The 
loſs 


of fortune, or former happineſs, never 
troubles irrational creatures. Expectation 
never fills them with anxiety: They are 


never ſunk or diſpirited with diſappointment 
| of ſomething, in which they 


their future felicity. He is a happy man, 
who knows not by experience, that think- 
ing is many times a torture not to be con- 
he | — - ceived, 
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| ceived, or endured, In order to form 
clearer conception of this matter, let yy 

imagine that the hiſtory of Robiaſin 
was real: Eſpecially, fince the accounts of 
Alexander Selkirk, and Peter Serrano, from 


: 
' 


which the author probably took the hint, 
are real: Now let us conſider within our, 


ſelves the terrors of mind, the anguiſh and 
diſtreſs, in which he, or any man muf 
have been, in the ſeveral circumſtances of 
his ſolitude, and upon the ſeveral accident 
that befell him. Human nature ſhudden 


in looking upon them at a diſtance. The 


comfortleſs and abandoned ſtate of a man, 
caſt out from human ſociety, without hope 
of relief or pity, ſhut up by the eternal 
barriers of the ocean, conſtantly agitated 
with real fears, or as cruel 3 ones, 
a continual prey to the painful reflection 
upon his diſconſolate condition, ſeems in- 


ſupportable. And yet all this happened to 


him, becauſe he was a rational being, en- 


duced with the power of reflection. For ve 


may eaſily conceive that a. brute creature in 
his place would have been nothing moved 


with theſe circumſtances, that were into - 


able to humanity. Let us conſider him cons 
fined to his grot, with diſeaſe, pain, and er- 


treme infirmity. Let us conceive the ſtate of | 


his mind, in that deſolate condition: Ani let 
us at the fame time conſider the old he-goat, 
which, according to his narrative, he found, 
in much the ſame circumſtances, ig 182 
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| dark. cave, in another part of the iſfland'; 
and it will not be difficult to us to 55 
the undiſturbed ſtate of mind poſſeſſed * 
the brute, allowing that his pain of body 
had been ue, in compariſon of the bitter 
anguiſh and deſpair, that tortured the ſoul 
| of the man, in circumſtances nearly the 
fame. If it ſhould be deemed improper, of 
nugatory, to frame an argument from theſe, 
yet there are numberleſs other - inſtances 
every day before our eyes, where unexpected 
diſappointment, the apprehenſion of im- 
ding danger, or the terror of approach- 
ing death, aſſaults a den being, in a 
dreadfully painful manner, diſplaying our 
capacity for ſuffering; while irrational crea- 
tures, in circumſtances nearly fimilar, enjoy 
| perfect tranquillity, When upon the ſud- 
den infliction of ſome cruel calamity, that 
| admits of no conſolation, or upon the irre- 
parable loſs ef the moſt ſubſtantial comforts 
of life, a man loſes at the fame time the 
uſe of his reaſon, we teckon him happy 
upon that very account. An approach to 
the nature of brutes, in theſe caſes, or the 
being deprived of ſenfibility and the power 
of reflection, is juſtly reckoned eaſe and 
relief, We often fuffer more, I conceive, 
for irrational creatures, by a good-natured 
ſympathy and miſtake, than they are capa- 
ble of ſufferin g for themſelves. This is not 
lad with a defign to excuſe, or palliate any 
harſh and rigorous treatment of them, WO 
. . 


nn, .. 


from this; as it is inuring the mind to an 


mendable habit to be practiſed in our deil. 


granted that brutes were made for no. other 


port this aſſertion. But we muſt not pre- 


all the ends for which they were created; 
immaterial part of brutes (for , ſuch the) 


ſign which the Creator has in view in the 
_ preſervation of the immaterial part of man, 


hk 9 
a. 
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ought to give no creature unneceſſary, pain; 
We ſhould, even for our own ſakes, , refrain 


evil habit. They may indeed in general be 
incapable of knowing what ſeverity, or le. 
nity is: They may have no idea of any other 
diſpoſition of the human, mind, or whether 
we abuſe our power over them or not. .Yet 
we ought rather to ſhew them ind 

and compaſſion, as the mark of our hum. 
nity; as ; this means we acquire a com. 


At — — 2 2 


as. 


ings one towards another, As to its. being 


end, than to continue a ſucceſſion of their 
ſpecies, to appear and diſappear ; it may 
perhaps be true, that no ſolid arguments 
can be adduced to determine the negative: 
It muſt be obſerved that as few can be found 
to eſtabliſh the poſition, Of this we may 
have the fulleſt aſſurance, that the ends of 
their being are not the ſame with thoſe of 
men. We have ſubſtantial reaſons to ſup- 


ſume peremptorily to affirm that we, knov 


for we have no good reaſon to ſupport that. 
It is no juſt concluſion to ſay : —. the 
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have) is not preſerved after its ſeparation 
from the body, for the ſame end and de- 


- therefor: 


/ 
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therefore it is not preſerved at all. Vet this 
is all the reaſon we have for concluding ſo. 
This point, it is true, need not be contro- 


verted here, as not immediately affecting the 
main argument: Vet it is not amiſs by the 
way to remark, that the contenders for the 


mortality of the human ſoul firſt ſuppoſe 
this point without proving it; and then ar- 


ue from it as proved. From what has 
15 ſaid before, concerning the conſiſtency 
and contrariety of pleaſures among them- 
ſelves, it muſt follow, that the pleaſures of 


| ſenſe are more unmixed pleaſures to brutes 


than to men, notwithſtanding all our endea- 
vours to heighten them, by the help of out 
ſuperior faculty of reaſon. Their ſhare of 
ſenſual pleaſure is probably greater than man 


| does naturally enjoy. We unſkilfully ſeek. 
| to heighten the 'pleaſures of ſenſe, beyond 


what the natural deſign of them can admit. 


But brutes acting always regularly, and ac- 


cording to the call of their nature, their ap- 
petites are not weakened, nor their digeſtion 
ſpoiled; their ſtrength is not waſted, nor 
their conſtitution broken; new varieties of 
racking diſeaſe do not ariſe among them 
from intemperance, and from hence, their 
health in general is not ſo inconſtant and 
precaribus as the health of man. 


6. 


THe ſenſitive, and the rational nature in 


man, are different in their pleaſures, inter- 
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eſts, and principles of government. The 
ſenſitive, Which he has in common wich 
brutes, has it's delires, appetites, and plea. 
ſures, all anſwered within their ſtat 
riod, all antiquated and ſet aſide in this 
riod ; the other, by which he is raiſed aboye 
brutes, the rational nature, is all made up of | 
7 references to another period, His capaci- 
ties, deſires, pleaſures, comprehend, or am 
carried deep into a following period. They | 
are broken off, as it were, in the midſt, and 
left unfiniſhed, if not extended into it. 
His capacities conceive it; his deſires are 
forcibly drawn towards it; his pureſt noble 
pleaſures are all referred to it; his wants fe- 
_quire it; his happineſs, even here, demand) 
a firm belief of it; he is a loſer, and com- 
plaint may reaſonably be made of wron 
- done him, if he ſhall be diſappointed, 
Thus, in a word, the rational nature, in. 
the true conception of it, includes endleſs 
Exiſtence: And thus the lower and more 
ignoble, or the ſenſitive nature in man, 
one is terminated here, the ſuperior diſap- 
pearing only, but not ending. 3 
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PROPOSITION III. 

RATIONAL pleaſures never -contra- 
dict, or deſtroy each other. For if two ra- 
tional pleaſures were inconſiſtent, or mutually 
. deſtroyed each other, they would mutually 
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be render each other irrational, contrary to the 
ith ſuppolition. 23 
b · | . 

Jes CONSEQUENCE 1. 

we RzA80N is the ſupreme governing faculty 
of in man, fince it is a contradiction in terms, 
ci- that a reaſonable appeal ſhould be made from 


reaſon. It is the higheſt capacity he has 
for pleaſure z and conſequently it is that 
principle, which ſhould predominate in him, 


= S 


it. and give the law to all his other faculties 
are and powers. 

eſt 15 1 A aj 

[eo | ; | 

dh 4 the defire of knowledge is inſatiable” 
m or never ultimately to be anſwered, ſo the 
n fruition of it, or the contemplation of truth, 
1 is endleſsly and uninterruptedly a pleaſure. 
in For it cannot be deſtroyed by any other ra- 
eſs tional pleaſure, nor become inconſiſtent with 
Ne it: And there is no higher faculty in man, 
In, to controul and diſprove it, as reaſon con- 
p- trouls and diſproves the pleaſures of ſenſe, 


or, as being the ſupreme faculty, it ought 
to controul them. Thus it is ſecure from 
caſualty on every hand, and can never turn 
into diſguſt and pain, like ſenſual pleaſure, 
| but is ſolid and unchangeably the ſame. So 
long as any real relations of beings to each 
other ſhall ſubſiſt, that is, indeſinently and 
always, ſo long will the knowledge of theſe 
relations be pleaſant to the rational nature, 
e ma 
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that js, without end or interruption. Fot 
the ſame congruity between the faculty and 
the object, mult naturally produce the ſame 

effect, pleaſure, % 1 


UroN this account, the deſire of know, 
ledge, and the pleaſure reſulting from it, 
are qualified to be the defire and pleaſure of 
endleſsly-cxiſting beings. They are alway, * 


and uninterryptedly pleaſant, if the indiſ. 


| Poſition of the mind or body does not ob. 
ſtruct our capacity to perceive them: that is, 


they would be endleſsly pleaſing to beings 
not liable to theſe indiſpoſitions. The in. 


terruption is not the fault of the object as 


things enlightened might always be: ſeen by 
an eye rightly diſpoſed, and always kept 
open. The objects of this kind of pleaſure 
are infinitely greater, and more in number, 
than of any other kind that can be named; 
as the knowledge of our own bodies and 
minds, the abſtract truths in the endleſs 


progreſſions of ſcience, the contemplation 


of every thing in nature, and of the Author 


of nature. And they are exceedingly more 
. ſatisfying and full of delight, than the ob- 


jects of any other kinds of pleaſure. The 
natures of things are full of beauty, reſult- 
ing from the knowledge, wiſdom, and power 
that are diſplayed in them, and from their 
order, harmony, proportion, and agreement, 
The joy that riſes in the mind, upon the 

5 diſcovering 
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Adiſcovering theſe, cannot be compared with 


other kind of ſatisfaction. To make 


deductions from them, and applications of 


them, to the ordering our actions, as ra- 
tional and dependent beings -ought, is full 
of profit and delight. And laſtly, rational 


pleaſure has this remarkable advantage over | 


other pleaſures, that they are not the leſs, 
but rather the more delightful, the more per- 
ſons there are that partake of them with us. 
Truth is equally pleaſant to many well diſ- 
poſed minds as it would be to one: or ra- 
ther, it is the more pleaſant to that one, the 


more delight it affords to many. We love 


concurrents to help us to admire the beauty 
of truth. And next to the diſcovering 
truth ourſelves, there is not a greater plea- 
ſure to us, as rational beings, than to help 
others to ſee it. Let us apply this touch- 


ſtone to any other kinds of pleaſure. Do 


they not betray a quite contrary nature ? 
Are we pleaſed to find concurrents for the 


' poſſeſſion of wealth, power, honours, or 
women? 155 | mo 


Ir may perhaps be ſaid that rational de- 
ſires are ſo far from being univerſal among 


men, that few men have much deſire of 


knowledge; and therefore it is not neceſ- 
fary to ſuppoſe that deſires, which ſcarcely 


appear to exiſt, ſhould be ſatisfied, It is an- 
ſwered, that we are not to think that the 


Author 


Pl 4 


122 The natural A edbiont of Man 
Author of our nature will deal with us u 
we do with children, take occaſion from 
our ignorance or ſolly, to treat us otherwiſe 
than the law of our nature requires. It ig 
enough that if we follow the law of our 
nature, we muſt have theſe deſires, and that 
when we have them they are rational, and 
according to the moſt perfect part of our 
nature, and the deſign of the Author of it, 
to ſatisfy us that our endleſs exiſtence ' was | 
his deſign, when he gave us that nature. 
It cannot be ſaid, without repugnancy, that 
it was his deſign that we ſhould not improve 
our rational nature: And if we improve it, 
we muſt have theſe rational defires. And 
if we ſhould not improve it, nor have ſuch 
defires, but rather deſire the contrary with 
intenſeneſs ; ſuch contrary deſires muſt be 
irrational, and againſt the law of our nature: 
And ſurely this is not enough to make an 
infinitely wiſe Being alter the eternal pur- 
— of unerring wiſdom, concerning them. 
ot to mention here that, if by the abuſe 
of our freedom, we neglect to improve the 
rational nature, and ſo make it not neceſſary 
for us to have theſe rational deſires, our ex- 
iſtence in an after-period becomes neceſſary 
upon another account, that of his infinite 
| juſtice. Beſides, this objection admits, that 
if any man ſhould ſo far obſerve, or improve 
the law of his nature, as to be under a ne- 
ceſſity of rationally deſiring endleſs exiſt- 


ence, the infinitely good Author of his na- 
ture 
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are is obliged to ſatisfy that deſire, of this 
— at jeaſt. Would not this make the 


purpoſes of eternal wiſdom dependent upon 


the folly, caprice, or wickedneſs of crea- 


tures, ſo that it would be in their power to 
determine whether they ſhould exiſt end- 
leſsly or not? Abſurd, and blaſphemous1 


| e e Oy 
AGAIN, it may be ſaid, that if we look 


to the general practice of mankind, and not 


to the nature of reaſon itſelf, . it may be 
long enough before we come to the conclu- 


fion contained in this Propoſition, that the 


pleaſures of reaſon are always conſiſtent, or 


never contradict each other. For the truth 
is, the uſe, we ſee commonly made of this 


ruling faculty, which carries, in' many re- 
ſpects, ſuch evident marks of it's ſupre- 


macy along with it, is to make it, for the 
moſt part, ſubſervient only to the ſame pure 


poſes to which ſenſe and inſtinct ſerve brutes; 
nay, too often, to make it ſerve, in contra- 
diction to itſelf, in procuring ſuch falſe 
pleaſures to us, as are inconſiſtent with it, 
and deſtroy it's command and ſuperiorit 

over our inferior faculties, But will any 


man ſay, it was for theſe purpoſes that rea- 


fon was given us? Was this application 


of that noble faculty what the wiſe Author 
of nature ordained for man? The ſame uſes 


in which mere ſenſe and inſtinct ſerve brutes, 


they might ſerve as well in man; and were 


this 
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this life the whole of his exiſtence, this 
higher power muſt appear td have been be- 
ſtowed upon him in mockery. To furniſh 
us with this glorious and comprehenſive fa- 


culty for ſo ſcanty a period, a faculty which 


comes to us ſo late, and with ſo much toil; 
which prompts us to diſdain ſenſual plea- 
ſures, as it ſpoils our taſte of them, and 
raiſes our views and deſires to ſomething in- 
finitely beyond or above them; this would 
be giving brutes a ſuperiority over us in 


point of pleaſure. To fay that reaſon was 
given us to ſerve the intereſts of ſenſe alone, 
which it teaches us to undervalue; is in the 
face of reaſon to utter a blunder, as ' groſs 


as that of a rich maſter of a numerous fa- 
mily, who ſhould cauſe all his children, 
and his menial ſervants, to be inſtructed in 
the learned languages, the ſciences, the arts 
of government, of negociation, peace and 
war; in every thing, in ſhort, befitting the 
moſt exalted ſtations of life ; and all this for 
no other end, than to ſend them out to dig 
in the fields, to pick flints, pull up weeds, 
or carry out dung, He who ſhall conſider 


this matter with attention, will be con- 
vinced, that the abſurdity of conduct, in 


the laſt inſtance, is not ſo glaring as that, 
which theſe degraders of the dignity of man 
irreverently aſcribe to the wiſdom of God. 
Will any unprejudiced man, poſſeſſed of 
an underſtanding capable of conſidering the 


point with calmneſs, maintain ſo palpable a 


. contradi ction 
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contradiction as this, that there is an al- 
mighty, and infinitely perfect Author of All 
things, eſpecially of our rational nature, 
and that He has given us appetites which 
ſhould never be ſatisfied, and faculties never 
to be applied to their proper uſe? Can it { 
be conſiſtent with his goodneſs and wiſdom, 
that whereas every other appetite ceaſes 1 
when it ceaſes to be of uſe to us, the ra- 
tional appetite alone ſhould. grow the more 
importunate, as we approach the ſuppoſed 
period of our exiſtence, at which all grati- 
_ fication of it ſo ſoon muſt end? Theſe 
moral attributes of God, are our certain 
ground of confidence, that our exiſtence 
will not be finally broken off in the midſt 
of divine purpoſes, thus viſibly. unfiniſhed 
ere. er N OT 
LA8TLY, it may be ſaid, that allowing 
the excellence of reaſon, and the ſupremacy 
of this faculty in man, no evidence can be 
produced from hence of our future exiſt- 
ence, ſince reaſon is neceſſary to us, even 
upon the 9 of the ſoul's being an- 
nihilated at death. We could not, it ſeems, 
without it, provide for the neceſſities of 
this life, as we want thoſe inſtincts, and 
that perfection of ſenſe, which brutes are 
furniſhed with. — To anſwer only what is 
abſolutely requiſite here, ſince this objec- 
tion will recur below; It is granted that 
=. 1 reaſon 
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126 The-natural Aﬀettons of Man 
reaſon is neceſſary to us in nal yy. 
Having bodies differently conſtituted. from 
thoſe of brutes, it may be ſuppoſed that 
man could not well ſubſiſt, without a ſupe- 
rior faculty in the mind, to ſupply the de- 
fects in the body, But then, from the ac« 
count of reaſon given above, it appears that 
man was conſtituted rational, upon a higher 
account. This hinders not, but it may 
very wiſely be made to ſuperſede. likewiſe | 
the uſe of the inferior methods of provid- 
ing for the neceſſities of the body. Being 
deſigned to exiſt in an' after-period, man is 
endued with a faculty, ſubſervient indeed to 
the ſupply of his neceſſities in this, yet evi- 
dently and conſtantly pointing to another, 
To ſatisfy the objectors of their future ex- 
iſtence, in their own way, man muſt have 
had reaſon, that being the only part of his 
nature, which has a neceſſary relation to an 
after-ſtate, and have had inſtinct beſides, 
in order to convince them that reaſon was 
given him upon account of his deſtination 
to a future period. But ſince the ſuperiot 
faculty, beſtowed upon him for a nobler 
purpoſe, could anſwer both ends, the in- 
ferior became ſuperfluous, and ſuch a diſs 
poſition might, upon that ſcore, have been 
carped at, by theſe purblind cenſurers of di- 
vine Providence. This conſtitution would 
not only have been evidently unſkilful, but 
is moreover contradictory. To have pro- 
vided for the ſecurity of the body, by — 
2 857 | bs 4 
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tin, would have been to provide for them 


ignorantly and irrationally. And for erea- 


tures, whole reaſon extends to the knowing, 
and directing every thing 1 to plea- 
ſures and pains, (theſe being the chief points 
of it's government, as the commanding fa- 


culty,) to have acted blindly, and ignorantly, 
in what peculiarly concerns them, is incon- 


Gſtent, It will,, upon reflection, appear to 
be an act of the profoundeſt wiſdom, fince 


our: duty and intereſt was made to conſiſt in 


the * nr ag of our rational nature, 
that it ſhould be rendered immediately ne- 
ceſſary here, from the concern it was or- 
dained to take for the neceſſities of the 


body: For thus we are put upon the firſt 


ſteps of improving it, by an original bent, 
and law of our nature; and are the more 
inexcuſable if we do not proceed. What- 


ever there is in the nature of reaſon which 


forces us to conclude that creatures endued 
with it are ordained for a future ſtate, is no 
leſs there, though reaſon may ſerve alſo in 
ſupplying the wants of the body, in this 

riod, than if it did not; and we may as 


| juſtly draw that concluſion from it now, as 


we could then. On any ſuppoſition it muſt 
appear agreeable to nature, or the appoint- 


ment of the Author of it, that reaſon ſhould 


command, and ſhould attain that degree of 
improvement, of which it is capable. And 
we can go but a ſhort way in this improve- 


| ment, before we perceive that it is endleſsly 


improvable ; 
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improvable; and that the pleaſure ar 
from hence is fitted for endleſs duration, 
endleſs increaſe. As rational, we can no 
more hinder our ſouls from deſiring this 
pleaſure, than we can hinder our bodies 
from being extended. But this deſire of 
improving our reaſon, and of enjoying the 
pleaſure conſequent upon it, muſt neceſſi- 
rily be a rational deſire: And that a Being 
infinitely rational, infinitely wiſe and pow- 
erful, ſhould not ſatisfy a rational defire of 
his own raiſing; is an expreſs conitadiction. 
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7 be Pleaſures of improved Reaſon are te 
ſuitable to the Suppofition of the Mortality 
of the Soul, than Pleaſures that dats 2275 
the . ans 4 tate "of 
Reaſon. Wt 


prROPOSITION i 


PON the foppodition that after death 
we are nothing, or, which is the ſame 
thing, that our conſciouſneſs is then extin- 
guiſhed for ever, thoſe ben which are 
grounded upon our folly, our ignorance, 
= 3 nay even the deluſions of an 
imagination vitiated by an indiſpoſed body, 
or otherwiſe, may Degel, nbi you. 
rational pleaſures. __ 
1: The method uſed to prove the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, in the laſt Section, 
was a direct demonſtration from the nature 
of rational pleaſure, and of the infinitely 
rational Being, who is the Author of the 
foul. The conſideration, urged to the ſame 
purpoſe in this ropoſition, is that upon 
the ſu A een of i t's mortality, many things 
confeſſedly unreaſonable. to be practiſed be- 
come reaſonable, becauſe conſiſtent with the 
preſent nature and W Hh of man, * 


130 Rational Pleaſure unſuitable to the 
the perfection and improvement of reaſon 
becomes irrational. It is a conſtant ſym 
tom of the Epicurean hypothefis, that, upon 
admitting it, reaſon contradicts, and clathes 
with itſelf. J 9 
2. At this method of arguing let no man 
take offence. Should any perſon, accuſ- 
tomed to account reaſon and rational plea- 
ſure abſolutely ſuitable to all kinds of exiſt- 
ence, of whatever length, here put in a 
caution, not to go too far in this matter, 
for fear of blaſpheming the Author of rea- 
fon ; he may be reminded to apply this 
caution to our common adverſaries, the Epi- 
cureans, whoſe really blaſphemous abſurdi- 
ties this argument tends to expoſe. Ww 
need not be afraid to diſcover all the truth, 
nor be diſtruſtful of our good cauſe. Na- 
tional pleaſures cannot be equally conſiſtent 
with either of two inconſiſtent ſuppoſitions. 
They cannot be the leſs rational, becauſe ny 
are incompatible with a ſuppoſition, whieh 
cancels all truth and reaſon. They would 
not be rational, if they were compatible with 
it. We need not be afraid to follow where- 
ever truth ſhall lead us, or that any diſco- 
very it can make to us will be detrimental 
to- our nature, or againſt the real intereſts of 
mankind. Can falſhood and error be ever 
falutary, or ſerviceable to the true intereſts 
of the world? Is it adviſable to ſtop ſhort, 
in the midſt of our rational enquiries, againſt 
reaſon itfelf? Shall we act * 
9 5 2 KA 
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halves only, and fo refuſe ourſelves the firſt 
fruits of rational pleaſure, the certainty that 
it will be permanent? This indeed is im- 
practicable now. The controverſy has been 

| on foot during many ages. The atheiſtical 
= ſophiſts began it. They would not ſuffer 
us to purſue this method of paſſive acquieſ- 
cence, though it were otherwiſe practicable. 
| They put men ones examining the founda- 

tions of truth and reaſon, by attacking them 
with doctrines averſe from truth, reaſon, 
and nature itſelf : Though it has all tended, 
| and will ever tend, to the final triumph of 
truth. I perfectly agree to the argument 
of thoſe who ſay, that although there were 
| no reaſon, to determine us to the fide of the 
| preſent inquiry, or although the reaſons on 'n 
both ſides were equal, yet we ſhould act 
accbrding.to the ſuppoſition of the immor- 
| tality of the ſoul, and the exiſtence of an infi- 
| nitely juſt, and perfect Being as the Author of : 
it; fince we riſque the leſs this way, upon a 
condition that we are miſtaken, and can loſe 
leſs than the other. But this is not enough 
| when we are inquiring what reaſons there 
are for, and againſt this ſuppoſition, and 
whether reaſon itſelf, and rational pleaſures 
are proper and ſuitable abſolutely in the na- 
ture of things, to beings who ceaſe to be 
again in ſo ſhort a time. It is one thing to 
inquire what we ought to do, if we could 
not attain to any certainty on either fide, 
having ſuch a faculty as reaſon to direct us 

| K 2 which 
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| which indicates this courſe to us as rational: 


and it is another thing to inquire what pro. 
priety or impropriety there may be between 
a rational nature, and the ſuppoſition of iu 
laſting but a few years. Whatever agrees 
to the N of a thing, agrees to the 


reality of that thing; and whatever incon- 


ruity there is in the ſuppoſition of its bei 
ſhortly to be annihilated, reſpec bein * 
to an infinitely wiſe Author of it, will let 
us ſee that ſuch a ſuppoſition cannot be the 
true one. | 13268414 

3. If a rational being is to be extinguiſhed 


| utterly at death, the only uſe, and proper 
„ eee of reaſon, is to be ſubſervient to 
the 


e of thoſe things, for which brutes 
provide by the help of ſenſe and inſtinct; 
the ſupply of food and raiment, and the 


other neceſſities of the individual, and the 


preſervation of the ſpecies. This is evi- 


dent, ſince the only _ uſe, and rational 


+ PR of any thing, is that to which 
alone it can be finally referred by the agent, 


who acts conſiſtently, with reſpect to any 


good it can enjoy or hope for. But all that 
we do, all the efforts we uſe, or employ 
reaſon in, without exception, are, upon this 
ſuppoſition, referrible to the providing for 
the neceſſities of the individual, and ſo 
keeping up a ſucceſſion of the ſpecies ; be- 


cauſe it makes this be all the poſſible effect 


or conſequence of our exiſting, —It follows, 


that whatcver other uſe reaſon is applied to, 


that 
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that is not in ſome wiſe referrible to theſe 
ends, and terminated within this period of 
exiſtence, it is preciſely and ſtrictly ſpeakin 
miſapplied, fince reaſon itſelf can never jul⸗ 
tify its being applied to things, which have 
a view only to a period of exiſtence, into 
which by the ſuppoſition we are never to 
enter, and with which we have nothing to 
do, If it ſhould be ſaid, that the things 
neceſſary to be conſidered and provided for 
in this period, naturally engage us in the 
contemplation of a ſecond period, ſo that 
the joint conſideration of both is neceſſary 
here, (which indeed will be ſhewn to be 
ſtrictly true ;) this is no objection againſt this 
obſervation, but againſt the hypotheſis upon 
which it is fooliſhly urged. j or it cannot. 
but appear to reaſon a plain abſurdity, that 
the neceſlities of this preſent life ſhould in- 
evitably engage us in the conſideration of a 
future life, if that future life is not to 
ſucceed. 5 15 

4. Nov if it be certain that reaſon is ap- 

licable, and ought (even while it exerciſes 
it's natural command, and is regularly 
obeyed,) to be applied to things which con- 
cern a future period of exiſtence, but are 
altogether diſproportionate to this, as appears 
from the laſt Section, it is already manifeſt, 
that upon this ſuppoſed condition of our ex- 
iſtence, reaſon contradicts itſelf, and plea- 
ſures declared to be abſolutely rational, are 

yet ynſuitable to our nature, Let it here 


ME. 
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be noticed, that when we ſay rational ples. 


ſures are leſs ſuitable to this ſhort period of | 


our exiſtence, than pleaſures that imply the 
imperfection and unimproved ſtate of reg. 
ſon, it is not meant that theſe baſer en. 
joyments can make our tranſitory exiſtence 

ppy, On the contrary, I preſume, be. 


fore we have done with this, and the fol. 


lowing Sections, it will appear, that we 


are capable of no poſitive pleaſure upon the 


whole, from that quarter, and that exiſt. 


. ence were altogether hurtful and diſadvan- 


tageous to man, upon the ſuppoſition that 


| theſe were his only ſource of pleaſure, But 


what is here meant is, that the only pro- 
per happineſs we are capable of upon this 
ſuppoſition, is to feel our miſery as little az 
can be, to be agreeably deceived, conſtantly 


amuſed with thoughtleſs diverſions, or in. 
ſignificant unpainful purſuits; any thing 


that may take time off our hands, and help 
us to get eaſily rid of our exiſtence again, 
and that there is a greater affinity between 


this way of paſſing our time in the ſuppo» 


ſition before us, than between that ſuppo- 
fition and rational purſuits, Ws 

5. Rational pleaſures, being ſuch as are 
perceived in acquiring a clear inſight of the 
natures of things, in contemplating the 
truths reſulting from thence, and in regu- 
lating our conduct, according to that know- 
ledge and theſe truths; the following rea- 
ſons will help to ſatisfy us that they are leſi 


0% 3 . 1 II” * " W 


ſuitable _ 
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ſoitable to beings who are ſo ſoon to be no- - 
thing, than othet pleaſures that do not take 
in ſo wide a compaſs, nor extend their re- 
lations ſo far. Firſt, the, more we improve 
our rational nature, the leſs reaſon ſhall we 
firid to be ſatisfied with our ſtate and con- - 
dition of exiſtence here. The knowledge, 
and the ſtudy. itſelf, of the natures of things 
without us, and of the faculties we find 
within us, enlarge our capacity for pleaſure, 
as they excite our deſire of it. Yet ſuch 
pleaſure, upon that ſuppoſition, reaſon is 
never likely to procure us. It lets us ſee 
our wants: It ſtrikes a feeling conviction 
in our breaſts how empty, how tranſitory, 
how unſatisfactory are all things elſe, ex- 
cepting that of rational pleaſure itſelf. Thus 
it makes us undervalue all preſent objects, 


W. inflaming our deſires of things that we can 


never enjoy: that is, it makes us conternn 
the pleaſures falling within our exiſtence, 
exciting our defires for the en oyment of 
things Hias beyond that period. Can a more _ 
glaring proof be given of the abſurdity d 
this ſuppoſition? It repreſents us as wane 
dering the more from the end of our being, 
the more we are under the government 
of reaſon. And when this is beſt applied, 
and moſt improved, it carries us beyond our 
ſphere, and without our nature, into objects 
of contemplation, and periods of exiſtence, 
with which, and where, we have nothing to 
do. All that we can here attain of rational 
K 4 pPleaſure 
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pleaſure does not ſo much ſatisfy, as increaſe: 
the appetite, He who knows moſt ſees 
his ignorance better, and is leſs ſatisfied 
with his knowledge, than he who knows 
leſs. This ſymptom agrees 13 with a 
nature that is to exiſt endleſsly, to enjoy the 
object of it's deſires. But it is the moſt 
unſuitable of any thing that can be named, 
to the nature of a being that is to ceaſe to 
Exiſt in ſo ſhort a time. What is the fruit 


of the greateſt wiſdom, the ripeſt experi- 


ence, the higheſt rational acquiſitions, and 
the deepeſt reſearches into the nature of 
things? Is it not to lament the illuſion 
and diſappointment attendant upon all the 
enjoyments on this ſide the ee all 

things wherein the rational nature is not 


gratified? Since our ignorance of what they 
really are, is what alone makes us put any 


value upon them. By improvement in rea- 
ſon, we conſtantly deſpiſe them. Who 
would wiſh to live merely that he might 
not be hungry, might not be cold, might 
not be pained ? this is all they amount to; 
often, alas! more than all they amount to. 
All the movements the generality of man- 
kind give themſelves, the great tranſaQions 
_ Which exerciſe petty ſtates and empires, and 
often overturn them, terminate in theſe ſim- 
ple views. It is not natural they ſhould riſe 
above them, laying aſide the ſuppoſition of 
a ſecond period. No man could ever boaſt 
entire ſatisfaction in the preſent ſcene, 
555 6 Something 
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| Something yet to come is ever the deſired 
object that would make him happy. Now. 
ienorance, and want of diſcernment of theſe 
ting things, would have kept us ſtill in 
the dark; and made them ſtill appear pleaſant, 
though the appearance was but falſe. When 
we have attained this comprehenſive view of 
rational and other pleaſures, let one of theſe 
wretched. ſophiſts engage us to believe that 
we are ſoon to become nothing, how in- 
convenient, how deplorable a thing muſt 
the improvement of reaſon appear to crea- 
tures exiſting on ſuch terms! Elevated 
above a taſte for meaner pleaſures, they are 
yet incapable of ſatisfying here their deſire 
of the nobler. Lucretius thus obliquely 
hints his own notion of the matter: 
O miſeras hominum mentes ] O peftora caca ! 
Qualibus in tenebris vita, quantiſque periclis 
Degitur hoc avi, quodcunque et? nonne videre e 
Non aliud fibi naturam latrare, niſi ut, cum | 
Corpore ſejundtus dolor abfit, mente fruatur 
Jucundo ſenſu, curd ſemota, metugque. 
| 8 Lud. th ver. Io 
Is not this a tacit renunciation of rational 
purſuits, a clandeſtine acknowledgment that 
they are pernicious? 


6. The unſuitableneſs of rational plea- 
ſures to beings of ſo tranſitory a ſtate of 
exiſtence appears farther, if we conſider that 
we muſt paſs a great part of this ſhort pe- 
riod, before we are fitted for them, or ca- 
pable to reliſh them; before the heat of 

| blood, 
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blood, the precipitancy of youth, the con. 
currence of unbridled paſſions and purſuits Wi 
with the inconſtancy of mind, and hurry of | 
thought incident to that age, will leave ug 
cool and collected enough to obſerve, and 
reliſh them: whereas we are early, and a 
any time, when in health and vigour, at the 
regular returns of appetite, fitted to reliſh 
pleaſures which ſuppoſe the imperfection of 
reaſon. This * confideration will cut 
off one third of our exiſtence entirely from 
any pretence, or poſſibility of enjoying theſe : 
pleaſures; which produces a ſtriking im- 
: oy; a great want of relation, between 
ſuch a ſhort exiſtence, and ſuch tediouſly 
attained pleaſures. Why ſhould they begin 
ſo late? Or why ſhould we grow more pal. 
ſionately fond of them the nearer we dray 
to an end of our exiſtence? - Are theſe the 
diſpoſitions of an infinitely wiſe Being? 
7: W hat pains doth it coſt us to purchaſe 
a diſappointment, if this ſuppoſition is the 
true one? We muſt beſtow much uneaſy 
and toilſome application to prepare us for 
this pleaſure, even at any time, and when 
the head-ſtrong paſſions of youth have ſuf- * 
fered us to ſettle a little. We cannot attain | 
knowledge, which, as was ſhewn, is the | 
only poſſible way to fit us for rational ples» 
ſure, and to act as rational beings ought, 
without paſſing a very rude apprenticeſhip, : 
and undergoing much angratefel toil, with ⸗ 
out contradicting our ſenſe, and refuſing | 
c _ ourſelves 
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ourſelves the opportunities of gratifying it. 


The man poſſeſſed of real knowledge multa 


tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit & alſit. It is 
imbittered to us by diſeaſes contracted in the 
purſuit of it, We are racked with doubts 
and difficulties how to ſeparate truth from 
error; or where to find truth at all, among 
diſcordant parties, all arrogantly claiming a 
ſole right in it. We have frequently our 
opinions to change, finding that we have 
been 8 an error with the labour of 
many years: For truth will prevail, and 

moleſt us at laſt, when, upon this hypo- 


theſis, we have little or 3 to do with 


it. We are long led in the dark, and it is 
late before the propriety of this painful 
toil appears, or what it is good for. Hows 
ever, this may be very confiſtent, and wiſely 
deſigned, if we ſuppoſe that the Beings, 
who undergo this troubleſome diſcipline, 


are to enter into a ſecond period of exiſt- 


ence, to enjoy the fruit of their labour ; or 
it may appear conſiſtent, though we ſhut 


| our eyes, and make no reflection at all upon 


futurity : it is, abſolutely ſpeaking, ſo much 
of a piece with the rational nature! Which 
perhaps is the way that the generality of 
mankind conſider it in. But if we ſuppoſe 
that the Beings who are thus buſy and toil- 
ing, are to be nothing, they know not how 
ſoon, it is, I think, as inconſiſtent as if, 


in a country of Cannibals, where they uſed 


to eat their enemies, they ſhould inſtruct 
„ 


oY 


marked above, that the brutes, which have 


- 
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their priſoners in all the rude arts and tradi. 
' tions, they had among them, in order to be 


ſerved up, in a few days, to the table. At leaſt, 
when we conſider what muſt be the diſpo- 


ſition of things by a Being infinitely wiſe, 
wo can leſs think it ſhould be this, than 


that the moſt barbarous of mankind ſhould 
follow ſuch a prepoſterous and whimſical 
practice. - But when at length we are g 

over the diſguſtful drudgery that lies in the 
entrance upon 44-46 gh there begins a 
conflict between ſenſe and reaſon. Reaſon 
ſhould command, and we are forced to own 
its authority: but it is with difficulty that 
ſenſe obeys; and we are tempted often to 
take part with it, in oppoſition to our rea- 


ſon. And therefore it is that rational plea- 


ſures are much leſſened to us, being pur- 
ſued in oppoſition to the importunate calls 
of ſenſe, and precontracted habits, in te- 
ſpect of what we may conceive them, to 
beings that had but one uniform nature, the 


rational. And the pleaſures of ſenſe, or of 


theſe precontracted habits, are alſo much 
leſſened, being attended with the conſciouſ- 


neſs that they are purſued in oppoſition to 


reaſon, which we own ſhould command, 
Man but half reaſonable is a pitiful crea- 
ture, ſuſceptible of very little pleaſure, be- 


ing pulled contrary ways, by deſires oppo- 


fite and inconſiſtent, which cancel each 
other: and it is in this reſpect, as was 


but 
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as they can be pleaſures. 
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hut one uniform nature, the ſenſitive, have 


much the advantage over us, to whom the 
leaſures of ſenſe are ſolid and intire, as far 


8. But let us ſuppoſe that a man hath ſo 
much reſolution, and 3 ſo long, till 

he gets the maſtery of all his other appe- 
tites, ſave the rational, and ſees the neceſ- 
fity of purſuing ſolid pleaſure elſewhere 


than in the gratifications of ſenſe, or of 


habits which ſuppoſe the want and imper- 
feftion of reaſon ; which point he muſt 
neceſſarily come to, if he acts according to 
reaſon : diſincumbered 'then from impedi- 
ments, and enſnared with the irreſiſtible 
deſire of pleaſure and knowledge, he ſends 
his thoughts abroad to the conſideration of 
Being without him ; he views with admi- 
ration all the parts of nature he hath acceſs 
to; he examines the origination of theſe 
things; he is ſurprized with the neceſſary 
extenſion of time and ſpace to eternity and 
immenſity, above all things elſe; he is dri- 
ven back from the. ſuppoſition that once 
there was no Being, or nothing exiſting, by 
reaſon of a contradiction » * in the 
heart of that ſuppoſition, and another con- 
ſequent upon it; he is forced to own the 
neceſſary exiſtence of one Being, and but 
one Being, of which theſe (immenſity and 
eternity) are attributes; he ſees the na- 
tures of all things elſe were eternal in the 


knowledge and power of this Being, for it 
* 


muſt 
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muſt have theſe perfections (knowledge and 
ower) in an unlimited degree; he is de- 
fichted to purſue ſome of the eternal rela. 
tions of theſe natures to each other; he 1 ü 
filled with wonder to behold the other in-. 
comprehenſible perfections of this Being, 
manifeſted in the works that he hath made; 
to obſerve the number and proportion with iſ 
which they are contrived ; the relation and 
ſuitableneſs betwixt their parts; and this 
the more, the more ſkill and principles he 
can engage in the contemplation of them) 
he perceives another kind of pleaſure in 
this, than what is to be felt in anything 
elſe.— Or if he knows any other pleaſure 
that may be brought in competition with it, 
let him name it, and thence raiſe an objec« 
tion to this deduction. He finds it carries 
no ſting in its conſequences; he ſees it 
would be ſolid and ſatisfying, uninterrupted 
and endleſs, to a Being, whoſe nature and 
duration were fitted and ſuitable to it, in its 
full latitude ; he cannot help defiring this 
more than all things elſe, being more plea- 
fant; and the more, the more he knows of 
it. After this we cannot ſuppoſe him to 
proceed rationally, and not turn to the exa - 
mination of his own nature, to ſee if it be 
fitted for this pleaſure ; he reflects that it/is 
a knowing, intelligent nature, which can 
view and conſider theſe things; that it per- 
ceives pleaſure in them; and therefore that 
there is a fitneſs or original proportion * | 
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his nature to them, which muſt proceed 


= from that Being, from whom the natures of 


| things are derived; that it neceſſarily deſires 
the continuance of theſe agreeable enter- 
tainments ; that theſe defires muſt be ra- 
tional, ſince they neceſſarily ariſe from obey- 
ing the dictates of reaſon ; and therefore, 
that it is a contradiction to reaſon, that a 
Being infinitely 2 and infinitely wiſe, 
ſhould not «ſatisfy them (/); and ſatisfy 
them endleſsly, if as rational, his creature 


under a neceſſity of having them end- 


leſsly. Then acting as ſuch a nature, the 
rational namely, directs, we cannot ſuppoſe 
him · not to turn all his aims to the fitting 


himſelf for, and the attainment of the end- 


lels enjoyment of theſe. pleaſures, after ſuch 
a diſcovery ; finding that he had juſtly de- 
ſpiſed all the pleaſures -that could come in 
competition with them; that is, all the plea- 
ſures of this preſent period. While, O in- 


BS confiltent ! he ſuddenly drops into the great 


chaſm of non-exiſtence, endleſs only in be- 
ing nothing ; and all thoſe things he was 
confidering of late, to which all his aims were 
directed under the conduct of reaſon, become 
the ſame thing to him, as if they were 
nothing, ceaſing to be to him, as he to 

them. Thus the whole period of his exiſt- 


JV.“ Are ſuch meditations and reſlections as theſe 
well founded, or not? If they are, it muſt be reaſon» 
* able to think, that God will ſatisfy a reaſonable ex- 
* peQation.” Relig. of Nat. Delinsamd. 7 
5 ence 


9 


from the purpoſe and end of his being. In | 
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ence is ſpent in a train of deluſion, hen 
that proves the greateſt deluſion, which i 
boaſted that it would vindicate him from | 
all riſque, of being deluded, - or impoſed 
upon, reaſon ; without which enſnaring fa. | 
culty, he had not been liable to be thy 
drawn on in a chain of error and miſtake, 
Now the -argument comes to this, that ei. 
ther the man who hath acted thus, hath not 
acted rationally and wiſely ; or, that by ad- 
ing rationally and wiſely, he hath miſzuited | 
his actions to the end of his being, wiſe and 
rational actions having been the ſole cauſe of 
his miſtaking it. The patrons of the mor- 
tality of the ſoul may chuſe which I. 
will ſay. He either ated fooliſhly, in 
obeying the dictates of reaſon, for he vu 
was 2 a rational neceſſity to act all along u 
he did; or the acting rationally miſled fin 


ſaying either there is a contradiction.” And | 
in ſaying either, what was aſſerted follows; 
for if it be fooliſh, on this ſuppoſition, to 
obey the dictates of reaſon, —— and ra- 
tional pleaſure are not proper to it. I defire 
to know if any man can make more of this, 
than that acting moſt rationally is acting 
moſt fooliſhly? 1 | 11 00 
9. But what hath he loſt, one e 
even although it ſhould be ſo, ſince all the 
while he was agreeably amuſed at leaſt! 
This is indeed the great ſceptical queſtion 
that is till put by them. But it is to de 
p 7 noticed, 
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noticed, that it is not the proper queſtion 


juſt now, what he hath loſt, or. what he 


hath gained, That ſhall be conſidered here- 
after. The thing that was enquired into 
was, whether rational purſuits and pleaſures 
are proper to this ſuppoſition, and beings 
that are to loſe their exiſtence ſo ſoon. 
And putting the queſtion here, (what hath 


he loſt even although it ſhould be ſo?) is 


abandoning that point, and ſhifting to ano- 
ther head, equal to ſaying, it is a matter of 
indifference whether he purſue rational 
pleaſures or not; whether he obey reaſon, 
or diſobey it; whether he believe there is 
an infinitely wiſe Being, or the contrary, 
10. It is true this ſuppoſition (in No. 8.) 
is contradictory to itſelf ; if the firſt part 
be true, the laſt muſt be falſe; and con- 
trarily: but this proceeds from the natures 
of the things themſelves, and only ſhews 
the more the oppoſition between a rational 
nature and an ending period. But let us ſup- 


-poſe (if ſuch ſuppolition can be made) quite 


the contrary, that this perſon had found 
out, by as neceſſary a train of reaſon, that 
he was utterly to be extinguiſhed at death. 
He mult no leſs ſee, from that, the abſur- 
dity of employing his reaſon about a period 
he was never to enter into, or of lettin 


his thoughts ſtray beyond the preſent. 
Rational acquiſitions then would be no leſs 


unſuitable and enſnaring, and no leſs diſ- 
proportionate to his views. To indulge 
MS _ thought» 


- WE * 
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thoughtfulneſs and rational purſuits would 
make him more regret the loſs of being. 
To get unpainfully through his exiſtence, 
by baniſhing reflection from his mind, not 
to think on the approaching extinction, till 
he felt it; and in his body not to feel hun- 
4 ger, not to feel cold, &c. would be all his 
1 conſiſtent aims. ED 
| | | 11. This, I think, is as much as can be 
deſired, or needs to be ſaid, ta ſatisfy us of | 
the unſuitableneſs and diſproportion between 
rational pleaſures, and the ſtippoſition of the 
annihilation of the ſoul at death & but we 
may farther ſee the little conſequence to 
man himſelf, of the difference of his plea 
| ſures, if it be allowed to make a ſuppoſition 
or two more. Let us imagine then, that 
the whole of a man's exiſtence were paſſed 
in one uninterrupted dream, where he wee 

_ entertained with variety of delightful ob- 
jects, pleaſant incidents, curious fghts, 
agrecable company, proſperous events; all 
that pleaſes or flatters the waking fancy, and 
the precontracted habits of the generality of 
mankind ; and that he never awakened into 
the diſappointment, and real want of all theſe 
fancied enjoyments, but ſlumbered on to 
annihilation. Would not the exiſtence of 
this perſon be pleaſanter, and more defir- 
able, than of any of thoſe, whoſe names we 
meet with in hiſtory ? Or, know we an 
condition in real life comparable to this 
Imaginary one? We could not ſuppoſe him 

| 3 DES | making 
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making a change with any ſtate of life that 
we could imagine, but for the worſe ; un- 
leſs we were allowed to bring in the ſuppo- 
ſition of an after-period to make up the dif- 
ference, This ſurely lets us ſee how little 
rational pleaſure, according to the reality of 
things, is neceſſary to ſuch a ſhort duration. 
Thoughtleſs amuſements, ag was ſaid before, 
trifling and unpainful purſuits, and to ward 
off the uncaſy ſenſations pf the body, is all 
the conſiſtent happineſs we then are capable 
of. But let us farther ſuppoſe, that his 
dreaming degenerated, and that his ſleeping 
tranſactions were chequered with good and 
| bad, as it is in waking life, that long hopes 
and tedious purſuits ended in ſudden diſap- 
ointments, either in attaining the object, 
ust of the unſatisfying nature of it, and oY 
that it did not anſwer expectation, or in the 
not attaining of it; till at length he became 
. ſenſible, from experience, that to keep off 


x pain was the height of all he could expect; 
d or rather, that by his addreſs he might mo- 


derate pain, which in ſome degree or other 
is neceſſary, Doth it not appear, that the 
ſhorter while his dream laſted he would be 
the happier (g)? If this is fo, as it will 
en: appear, | 
g) Mr. Addiſon, I think, in one of his papers, hath | | : 
propoſed two queſtions, with reſpect to the pleaſure per- =_ 
ceived in dreaming, which he calls problems, left to be { 
ſolved by his reader, They are, ** Suppoſing a man al- 
ways happy in his dreams, and miſerable in his waking | 
thoughts, and that his life was equally divided betweert | 5 \ 
2 | . | them, . ; i 
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appear, though perhaps it doth not yet, 
1 queſtion of Lucretius, Quidve mali fus 
erit nobis non oe creatis ? may be changed a 
little, What happineſs had it been for us 
never to have exiſted at all? Where then 
is the preferableneſs of rational pleaſure on 
this ſuppoſition? or really what room is 
there for it at all? or what conſequence 
can it have? Our whole exiſtence is but 
ſuch a dream, ſuch a fleeting traceleſs viſion ; 
and if any one will fay it is more real, it 
will only follow that it is more hurtful, 
What are ſeventy years when they are paſt, 
and the Being that exiſted in them totally 
extinguiſhed? Seventy years of a pleaſant 
dream would be a more eligible exiſtence, 
although amuſed with unreal and fantaſtic 
objects. What have beings, who are ſo 
ſoon to be nothing, to do with truth, which 
is eternal? The appearance of things may 
| ſerve inſtead of the reality to creatures that 


them, whether he would be more happy or miſerable f” 
The other, Were a man a king in his dreams, and a 
| beggar awake, and dreamed as conſequentially, and in as. 
continued unbroken ſchemes as he thinks oo awake, 

whether he would be in reality a king or a beggar ? or, 
rather, whether he would not be both?“ Spettator, 489. 
The deſign, I imagine, of theſe queſtions, is to ſhew, 
that the pleaſure is as real of which we are percipient in 
our dreams, as when we are awake: and ſurely, as to the 
reality of the pleaſure, they are equal: for equally real 
perception of pleaſure will be equally real pleaſure per- 
ceived, whether aſleep or awake, all things elſe being 
equal, whatever difference of reality there may be in the 
object, | 7 
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are to endure for a little while, and diſap- 
pear again for ever. If I durſt ſay fo, error, 
as a principle of ſelf-government, _ 
be equivalent to truth to beings of ſuch a 
ſhort duration as theſe. And it is ſoin life. 
Ciaſus was not the better for Slon's leſſon, 
nor ever would have been, unleſs the pile 
had opened his eyes; nor _ for the ex- 
ample of Craſus; nor Cambyſes for the ex- 

_ ample of Cragus and Cyrus; nor Smerdis 
for the examples of rae ang and Cyrus, and 
Cambyſes ; nor Darius, for all theſe. Their 
dream of exiſtence is now out. All theſe 
thought happineſs and pleaſure conſiſted in 
the poſſeſſion of riches which they could 
not apply to their nature, and of power to 
be exerciſed in extravagance, Theſe wretched 
dreamers, whoſe brutal conduct, like that 
of other tyrants, ſunk beneath humanity, 
though, to our fooliſh imagination, ſtrangely 
raiſed above it, were all immerſed in preſent 
enjoyments, without any proſpect of futu- 
rity; and hence aroſe the impropriety and 
irrational tenor of their lives and characters. 
12. But let us ſuppoſe that a perſon for 
his whole exiſtence laboured under a vitiated 
imagination, and perceived only that kind 
of pleaſure which ſuppoſes reaſon over- 
turned, or diſturbed; that, like Horace's 
Argrive, he ſat whole days in empty the- 
atres, ſeeing fine company, entertained with 
ſplendid ſhews, and the repreſentation of 
curious dramas ; and that he was never re- 
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ſtored to a ſound mind and miſery, by find, 
ing the world as other people find it. We 
cannot think but that his diſeaſe would be 
his happineſs, and that the curing him 
would be the plunging him into the ſenſe 
of pain, hitherto unfelt; ſo that he would 
have reaſon to cry out Po me occidiſtis, 
amici, Non ſervdſtis,—It is preferable ter, 
tainly, as that author ſays in the ſame 
place (), to be poſſeſſed with a pleaſant 
madneſs, than to be ſober and miſerable, 
Now, what I would have obſerved from 
this is, that no pleaſure is ſo abſurd, ſo 
ee and unreal, as not to be a ſolid 
and eligible pleaſure, and preferable to ra- 
tional pleaſure, if we may drop, into anni» 
hilation, we know not how ſoon? but ſurely 
very ſoon; provided we can hinder the im- 
provement and growth of reaſon, that it 
may not diſprove nor deſtroy our imaginary” 
happineſs. And is not this a ſtrange ſymp- 
tom of- this hypotheſis, that, in order to 
w be happy, we ſhould ſtrive to keep down 
= growing reaſon; that faculty that ſhould 
= deſervedly preſide over all our happinels, 
I | and direct us in the choice of all our plea- 
furcs! And yet it is ſo; for let a man 
place himſelf in his own mind, in the cir- 
4  cumſtances of this ſuppoſition, and he will 
—_ ſee that nothing can be ſo much an enemy 
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() Prætulerim ſeriptor delirus, inerſque videri ; 
Dum men delcctent mala me, vel fallant, . 
Quam ſapere et ringi, Lib. ii. Epiſt. 2. 
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to his quict, as thought and reflection, and 
the carrying his reaſon and enquiries above 
what the neceſſities of the body call for; 
and that nothing can ſecure his eaſe ſo 
much as the jogging blindly and heedleſsly 
on, as it was oblerved above the brutes do, 


F guided by ſenſe and inſtinct only. From 
what miſery, not to be expreſſed, doth the 
want of thought and reflection ſave them! 


Not to know miſery is not to feel it, and 


the natures of things, awaken us to the 
ſenſe of true wants, to which we can find 


ſomething greater and more perfect in the 
lapſe of futurity. Ignorance, I ſay, or in- 
ſenſibility of miſery, is the next thing to 
not being miſerable: want of thought. and 
reflection performs this great point; or even 
reaſon diſturbed performs it. And, as was 
noticed before, many of us have ſeen, and 


to ſuch a pitch, that their want of reaſon to 
feel it was their only happineſs. Who would 
chuſe (if he could be ſuppoſed to chuſe) 


can be made of it, than is to be made of it 
in this period ! Or who would not throw 
himſelf- out of it again, annihilate himſelf, 
if death is annihilation, and lay aſide his 
| Being for ever, if his views can riſe no 
higher than to be the ſlave of the neceſſi- 

| . ties 


i , 


not to feel wants is to have none. Know- 
ledge, improved reaſon, and the ſtudy of 


no relief, but in the proſpect of being 


all of us have heard, of perſons miſerable _ 


to enter _— exiſtence, if nothing more. 
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ties of his body, and to keep up the ſues 


ceſſion of a miſerable ſpecies! If this be 
ſhocking to common ſenſe, let them look 
to it, who make the ſuppoſition, of which 


this is the neceſſary conſequence. Luere- 
_ fius, who may be allowed to have underſtood 
the genuine conſequences of his own prin, 


Ciples, inſults thoſe who are in miſery, and 


et live; or are ſo faint-hearted as to apply 


in their diſtreſs, to a ſuperior power for re- 
lief (i). Nay, he imputes all the miſery 
they ſuffer, and all the miſchief they pet- 


petrate, after that, to their cowardice, in 


not bravely daring to annihilate themſelves ; 


their avarice, ambition, envy, &c. to the 


fear of dying (4). The place is worth no- 
ticing, I know not if any body hath con- 


ſidered it particularly, or what their ſenti- 


ments are, if they have; but I ſhall ven- 
ture to offer my judgment to thoſe, who 


(i) Extorres iidem patria, longeque fugati 

Conſpectu ex hominum, foedalicerimine turpi, 
Omnibus erumnis. afte&ti denique vivunt: 

Et quocunque tamen miſeri venere parentant z - 
Et vigras mactant pecudes; et Manibu' divis 
Inferias mittunt ; multoq; in rebus acerbis 
Acrius adyertunt animos ad religionem. 

Lib. iii, ver. 48, 
(+) Denique avarities, et honorum cæca cupido, 
Que miſeros homines cogunt tranſcendere fineis 
urig; ct interdum ſocios, ſceleriſque miniſtros 
oCt-is atque dies niti præſtante labore 
Ad ſummas emergere opeis : hec vulnera vitæ 
Nan minimam partem mortis formidine aluntur. 
DS. * Ibid, from ver. 59 to 87, 
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may hereafter, and to ſay that I think it the 
moſt conſiſtent part of the whole philo- 
ſophy, on his principles ; the only particu- 
lar that reconciles it, though after a very 
terrible manner indeed, to ſociety, by teach- 

ing that every miſerable individual”. ſhould 
ſtreight cut himſelf off from the ſpecies, 
and not peſter the part of it yet untainted, 
by too eagerly clinging to exiſtence, and pre- 
ſerving it by fraud and violence. This ſup- 
poſition of the mortality of the ſoul makes 
ſtrange work! But I leave it to the world 
to conſider how theſe conſequences of it 
can be avoided, _ 1 ST; 
14. Or let us conſider this point of the 
difference of pleaſures, with reſpect to all 
thoſe who have gone before, who are now 
dead, that is, on this ſuppoſition, annihi- 
lated ; Let us aſk ourſelves the queſtion with 
reſpect to thoſe whom we loved and eſteemed: 
What importeth it now how ſuch an one 
; paſſed his exiſtence, whether in amuſing or 
ſerious purſuits, provided he paſſed it plea- 
ſantly, without pain and trouble? Or ra- 
ther, would it not have been a folly and a 
loſs to him, to have miſtaken the end of 
his being, endeavouring to make of it what 
could not be made, and neglecting to make 
of it what might have been made ; over- 
looking things that were proper to his ſhort 
period, thoughtleſs indolence, and mirth, to 
deceive time, and inſtead of that, pinin 
himſelf with anxious days, and flceplets 
* | x nights 
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nights, in hunting things that were above 


his condition? It is true, it would be the 
ſame thing to him now, whichever of the 
courſes he had taken : but ſo it would too, 
though he had been extremely miſerable 


through his whole duration. Vet none 


would, or could chuſe to be miſerable, 


though he were certain to be relieved from 
that miſery by annihilation. And what 


every man would infallibly chuſe, upon be- 


ing apprized of the certainty of his condi. 
tion, is evidently the propereſt for that con- 


14. What uſe would a man naturally 


make of it, who ſhould be fully convinced 
of the mortality of the ſoul? Would he 


purſue knowledge; ſupport the fatigue of 


application; cultivate his rational nature 
with care; deny himſelf the pleaſures it 
did not approve of ; ſuffer his mind to take 


in large views ; become more inſpirited with 
humanity and benevolence to mankind; 
grow a zcalous aſſertor of juſtice. and truth, 


eſpecially ſuch intereſting truth as might 
benefit the lateſt poſterity ; would he ad 
with greater caution and ſcrupulouſneſs to- 
wards his ncighbour ; refuſe gain that were 
not perfectly conſiſtent with his integrity; 
would he aſſert, by generous actions, the 
dignity of human nature; maintain more 
warmly the ſacred rights of ſociety ; or in 


any reſpect become a better citizen, and a 


more profitable member of the community? 


Or 


_ 
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Or rather, is it not natural to ſuſpe& that 
he would turn more ſlack and indifferent 


on all theſe points, than he formerly had 


been? We may, I think, reaſonably ſup- 
pole, that his ſtudies and inclinations would 


receive a new turn from the change of his 


philoſophy ; and that he would the more ea- 
ily come into theſe maxims, Ede, bibe, 
dirmi—Brevis hic eſt fruttus bomullis Sa- 
pias, vina ligues—Non pietas moram afferet 


jndomitæ morti, and the like. An objection 


to this ſhall be noticed immediately 
15, Laſtly, let us conſider, that there 


is not ſo great a diſproportion between one 


hour, or one minute, and the life of the 
longeſt lived, as between that life and many 
aſſignable periods of but finite duration, 
Now how abſurd would it be, that a being 


of an hour's duration only, ſhould have a 
capacity of — views and ſchemes ex- 


tending to a period of 70 or 80 years, or 


have a deſire of ſo long an exiſtence, and its 


ſhort hour engroſſed in purſuing theſe im- 
ſſible ends! Let us conſider that, on this 
ypotheſis, what is to be after we ceaſe to 


exiſt, cannot be more our concern, in rea- 


lon, than what was before we began to 
exiſt, as Lucretius rightly argues (/). Fora 


(/) Reſpice item, quam nil ad nos anteacta vetuſtas 

Lemporis æterni fuerit, quam naſcimur ante, 
Hoc igitur ſpeculum nobis natura futuri 
Temporis exponit, poſt mortem denique noſtram. 


Lib. iii. ver. 989. ; 


non-entity 
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non-entity can have no concern with either, 
And yet that we can make the one more our 


concern than we do the other, ſhews that 


either our natures are extremely miſcalcu- 


lated to our end of exiſtence, or that our 


exiſtence is not finally to be broken off at 
death. If it ſhould be ſaid that this comes 
to paſs by the force of our reflection, whereby 
we can ſuppoſe the one caſe our concern 


without a contradiction, things that are to 


come appearing ſtill contingent, which we 
cannot do in the other, becauſe it implies 
an impoſſibility, ſince the being of things 
paſt is irrevocably fixed; it is anſwered, that 


this only ſhews the more how very im- 
proper the power of reflection is to beings 
who are ſo ſoon to be nothing; ſince it en- 


ſnares them to intereſt themſelves in things 


that are equally not their concern, if there 
be no hereafter, as things which it implies 


a contradiction ſhould be their concern. 
16. Theſe are the conſiderations that 


make me think it plain that rational plea- 


ſures are leſs ſuitable to the ſuppoſition of 
the mortality of the ſoul, than pleaſures 
that depend upon the want, or unimproved 
ſtate of reaſon. Againſt theſe, and the con- 
ſequence drawn from them, not a few ob- 
jections will be moved. The reaſon of 


which is, that we think, becauſe rational 


pleaſures are ſo extremely ſuitable to the 


nature of man, when improved, on the 
contrary ſuppoſition of an after-ſtate ; or 


really, | 
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really, without making any ſuppoſition at 


all, and abſolutely ſpeaking, therefore they 
muſt be ſuitable to all ſuppoſitions alike. 


Though nothing is ſo ſuitable to another, 
but a ſuppoſition may be made, on which it 


ſhall be unſuitable to it. The ſuitableneſs 


of rational pleaſures: to a rational nature 
cannot be denied; it is imported in the very 


terms; and a rational nature implies a du- 


ration of exiſtence proportionate to it; but 


the ſuitableneſs of rational pleaſures to a 
rational nature, taking in the joint conſi- 


deration that it is ſoon utterly to be extin- 


puiſhed, is the thing that is denied. Thoſe 
who have any ſcruples, will have their at- 


tention excited to go through their objec- 


tions; to ſee if any thing to be ſaid can 
take them off. And thoſe who have none, 


| will perhaps paſs by what follows. 


17. Firſt then, againſt what was juſt now 


ſaid, it will be urged, that a good man, al- 


though he were fully convinced of the mor- 


tality of the ſoul, would nevertheleſs act 


virtuouſly, and according to the improve- 
ment of his rational nature. Anſwer : This 
I ſhall not deny; I rather think it is ſo; 
and ſhall farther add, that a truly good man 


would prefer the pain neceſſarily to be in- 
curred from acting virtuouſly ; which cer- 


tainly would be to be reckoned to the ſcore 
of pleaſure, if joined to a conſciouſneſs that 


there is an infinitely good and juſt Be- 


ing, who takes care of the affairs of the 
| IEA world; 
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world; would prefer, I ſay, ſuch pain, to 
the pleaſures of vice: for the having im- 


proved his rational nature to this pitch, 
would have deſtroyed his taſte for theſe, 


But this ee him to have acquired ſuch 
perfection of v 

to be conſidered here are, if the generality 
of mankind would do ſo; if even the bei 


irtue before hand. 'The things 


of men would improve their rational na- 
ture to ſuch a height, and fit themſelyes 


thus for rational pleaſures, if they were 


fully convinced of the mortality of the ſoul, 
in the beginning of their applications, and 
at their ſetting out. Would the principle, 
that virtue is its own reward, have ſufficient 
charms for thoſe that muſt yet be ſuppoſed 
unacquainted with the pleaſures of it, and 
be of force enough to keep the unrul 
aſſions of men within bounds? I 


take the liberty to obſerve, that however 
ſpecious this notion may be in appearance, 


yet when conſidered to the bottom, it will 
be found to ſuppoſe the want and abſence of 


an infinitely good and juſt Being in the uni- 
verſe. For to ſay this conſtantly holds good 


upon earth, is a palpable contradiction to 
common ſenſe, and the obſervation of all 
thinking men. Beſides, it is to be remem- 


bered, that virtue, on atheiſtical principles, 


is but a name, a thing of man's invention, 
Any principle that ſuppoſes the abſence of 
an infinitely juſt Being, ſtrikes at the root of 
virtue, truth, reaſon ; denies all the en 

1 


4 
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and conſiſtency in their nature. From the 
certainty of the exiſtence of this Bein 
alone, their nature can be conſiſtently de- 
duced. It is true, we ſometimes find the 
Atheiſt, like other men, ſpeaking of virtue. 
and vice, and ſeeming to allow common 
principles with the reſt of the world, as Lu- 
cretius in the paſſage laſt cited: But this is 
only the ſtale artifice of verbis ponere, re 
tollere ; to ſerve a turn, which he may again 
retract, to ſerve a contrary turn; as all the 

ractical Atheiſts do, who carry the ſpecu- 
Rare principles their full length, to defend 

their actions. Therefore it is that they are 
to be kept to the juſt conſequences of their 
own principles, in all their deformity and 
want of nature, and not allowed to ſhift 
them, when it makes for their purpoſe. 
It is conſidering the thing in this view, 
that can only make the ſubject of this pre- 
ſent Section pertinent, and a good deal of 
that which is to follow. I cannot be ſup- 
poſed to argue againſt rational pleaſure ab 
ſolutely, when I argue againſt the agree- 
ableneſs of it to the Atheiſtical ſcheme : nor 
that a rule of action inconſiſtent with the 
welfare of the world is the. true rule; 
though I ſhew ſuch rule would take place 
on his ſuppoſition. Moreover, though a 
truly Airs | man would act virtuouſly, and 
according to the dictates of improved rea- 
fon, on any ſuppoſition ; yet we cannot think 
that any other thing, that can be named, 
| would 
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would mortify and grieve him ſo much, ag. 
to be fully convinced that the ſoul periſheth 
for ever with the body: this is the loſs of 
all to him ; and the beſt men are under a 
neceſſity of deſiring pleaſure. Now this 
cannot be but a bad ſign of this hypotheſis, 
that a good man is W neceſſity to grieve 
upon it; preciſely becauſe he is good, and 
acts virtuouſly : 45 if the contrary of this 
is ſuppoſed, he will have no reaſon to 
grieve, but rather to rejoice. And that a 
good man ſhould have juſt reaſon to grieve, 
or a bad man to rejoice, can only be conſiſ- 
tent with the abſence of a juſt and good 
Being in the univerſe. It is impoſſible, on 
other terms, that a good man ſhould ſuffer 
pain for being good, or a bad man rejoice _ 
for being bad. Laſtly, though all the men 
in the world were thus good, ſo as to pur- 
| ſue the gratifications of the rational nature, 
although fully convinced of the mortality 
of the ſoul, this doth not make the nature 
of rational pleaſure, and of this ſuppobition, 
a whit more conſiſtent and ſuitable to each 
other: matters of fa& cannot change the 
natures of things, of which they are the 
reſult, nor weaken the arguments drawn 
from them. This could only ſhew that 
men would purſue rational pleaſures, be- 
cauſe of the congruity between them and 
their nature, in ſpite of that incongruity 
that was between them, and the certainty of 
the ſoul's periſhing at death. | 
SOM 2 | | 18. From 


/ 
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18, From what was ſaid in the end of No. 
15, an objection may again be urged which 
was in part conſidered before, viz. that the 
power of reflection and reaſon is neceſſary to 
us upon other accounts than the acquiſition of 
f peculative knowledge, and thepurſuitof theſe 
rational pleaſures, as they are called; that the 
providing for the neceſſary things of this pe- 
| riod only ſeems the chief end and deſign of 
the rational faculty; and that only curious and 
inquiſitive heads have diverted it to theſe 
dark and diſtant proſpects. - But not to re- 
eat what was anſwered before, on this 
ca it is here farther added, that, as reaſon 
is confeſſedly neceſſary for our proviſion, 
and government too, in the preſent period; 
ſo it is fubjoined, that the faculty, by 
which we were barely to provide for the 
neceſſities of the ee i ought not to 
have been applicable to the conſideration of a 

future EP but be reſtrained to the pleaſures 
that would conſtitute periſhable creatures 
happy. It ought not to have been ſuch, as 
ſhould enable them to form ideas of that 
pore here, and raiſe their deſires to it 
ereafter; if we ſuppoſe the Author of the 
human nature a good and wiſe Being, and 
that ſuch ſecond period was not to follow. 
The reaſon of this is plain: for this is to 
ſuppoſe him to lay a ſnare before his crea- 
tures, to make them miſtake the end of 
their exiſtence, and to wander the farther 
from it, the more they acted according to 
| 8 > the 
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the moſt perfect part of their nature, to 
neceſſitate them, if they acted rationally, 
to diſcover the unſatisfactorineſs of all things 
falling within their appointed exiſtence, and 
to refer all their ſolid pleaſures, and fix all 
: their hopes, on a ſecond period which. he 
did not deſign ſhould ſucceed. We ſhould 
be in the wrong not to notice the irrecon- 
cilable oppoſition, - the fixed repugnaney, 
between theſe two. It ſeems a concluſive 
proof, if not a full demonſtration, that 4 
rational being, purely as ſuch, is to exiſt 
endleſsly ; or, taken the other way that a 
being of the preſent period only, ſhould not 
have been rational at all; ſince it is certain, 
that the Author of the human nature is good 
and wiſe, in an infinite degree. If this be 
fair reaſoning, as I can conceive it is, we have 
as little ground to doubt that we ſhall be 
living, conſcious, and intelligent beings 
after death, and for ever, as to doubt that 
it the truth of a mathematical demonſtration 
we) | . will hold good, when it is tried by an ex- 
—_ periment. However, let the world ſearch 
_ = and examine if it be ſo, or otherwiſe. But 
e | it is farther to be obſerved here, that the 


4 


"8 very things in this life, neceſſary both to 
| , | the individuals of mankind, and to the 


Wl whole ſpecies, cannot be provided for, with- 
1 out neceſſarily engaging us in the conſidera- 
tion of a future period. If this be ſo, and 

yet no ſecond period ſhall follow, it is an 
. unaccount- 


— 5 
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unaccountable blunder, and cannot be the 
work of infinite wiſdom, mi dare. 

19. Now that it is ſo we may be ſatisfied; 
by conſidering how neceſſarily the making 
of laws, the diſtribution of juſtice, and the 
maintaining of government; and ſociety, lead 
us to the conſideration of a Supreme Being, 

of an after«ſtate, and of the immortality of 

the ſoul. For human por and agree- 
ments in the regulation of ſociety, and the 
making of laws, either ſuppoſe that there is 
ſomething ſacred and inviolable in the na- 
ture of faith, truth, and juſtice; or elſe 


they mean nothing but a mutual conſent ts 


a ceſſation of injuries, till ſome one gathers 
force, or invents fraud, to break. through 
them ſecurely. If they ſuppoſe the ſacred 
and inviolable nature of faith and juſtice; 
theſe muſt owe what is ſacred in their na- 
ture to a Being ſovereignly juſt; and faithful; 
for, as hath often been ſaid; on the con- 
trary ſuppoſition, they are but empty ſound; 
there being nothing, from which their na- 
ture can be conſiſtently deduced; And that 
the violation of theſe perfections hath often 
no conſequence in this life; muſt inevitably 
carry us to the enquiry abbut the certainty - 
of the exiſtence of this Being, and of a 
future period, when the ſuitable conſequence 
may obtain; which brings us to the conſi- 
deration, whether we ſhall be then ſomething 
or nothing. But let us ſuppoſe that human 
pacts, and laws have nothing facred in them; 

2] M2 1 


and that faith, truth, and juſtice” are but 
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empty breath, inſignificant ſounds: yet When 
we ſee the world turned upſide down by 

force and fraud, we muſt ſee how abſolutely 
neceſſary it would be to the welfare of it; 
that there were an infinitely juſt and po-w- 


erful Being, to take notice of the affairs of 


mankind, and that a final rectification of all 
diſorders had been deſigned, - and © ſhould 
follow. Upon this a ee is not reaſon 
competent to rectify the very conſtitution 
of the world? Abſurd and preſumptuous 


ve muſt ſee the neceſſity of this, wiſh that 


it were ſo, and lament that it is not fo. 


And thus, even upon this ſuppoſition, we 


are neceſlarily driven on the conſideration 


of a future period, by the neceſſities of the 


preſent. And our reaſon, even in ſecuring 
the conveniencies of food and raiment, ap- 


pears applicable to far diſtant things, That 


we provide for theſe by reaſon, and not by 
inſtinct, ſubjects us to all the condition and 
laws of moral beings. Our very food and 
raiment (let it be noticed) are thus con- 


nected to the contemplation of the immor- 


* 


tality of the ſoul. Let us conſider but one 
practice in the affairs of mankind, univer- 
ſally obſerved among all nations, and ne- 
ceſſary to be ſo, that engages us in this 
conſideration; a judicial oath. The neceſ- 


ſity of this, wherever the deciding contro- 


verted facts depends on teſtimony, and there- 
fore the univerſality of it, cannot be on - 
| | __ teſted. 
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teſted. This practice is founded on the na- 
tural difference, or oppoſition, that there is 
between perjury, and ſwearing to a truth () 
and this difference hath a manifeſt reference: 
to a diverſity of conſequence theſe two op- 
ſite actions were to have. For if no ſuch 
difference, and diverſity of conſequence had 
been ſuppoſed by men, the practice had been 
without a foundation in nature. And this 
diverſity of conſequence was expected from 
a ſuperintending power, according to the 
oppoſite nature of the two actions. For 
ſuch an oath itſelf decides the affair finally 
among men here. Thus we ſee this prac- 
tice is an immediate appeal to an over-ruling 
Being, and is neceſſary in the affairs of the 
world. And though we ſhould ſay that 
they who firſt introduced this practice, ſup- 
poſed that the puniſhment due to perjury 
was to happen in this life: yet ſtill it is an 
immediate appeal to this Being; and if the 
puniſhment did not happen here, this muſt 
occation a farther enquiry, and in any event 
bring on the conſideration of a future pe- 
_ riod (). The Atheiſt himſelf cannot deny 
that there is a difference in nature between 
truth and falſhood, between ſwearing to the 
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one and the other, unleſs he would be ſa 
| abſurd as to ſay, there is no difference in 
nature between things of oppoſite and con- 
trary natures, He rather becomes Atheiſt 
from obſerving this difference, becauſe the 
reſpective conſequence doth not follow ac. 
cording to his mind, and at his time. This 
was the very firſt riſe of Atheiſm, Where, 
by the way, we may obſerve the ſlippery 
foundation it is built upon. It comes juſt 
to this. What hath not been cannot be; 
therefore there is no God. This is as if one 
ſhould ſay, what I aſſert is truth, though 
it is built upon a thing that is uncertain. 
Strangely inconſiſtent! The Atheiſt allows 
the nature of truth, juſtice, reaſon; ather=. 
wiſe he muſt talk like a mad man; and yet 
he denies the exiſtence of that Being, with. _ 
out which theſe things could have no na- 
ture, as was ſhewn in the firſt Section. But 
to return, let us ſuppoſe, with the Atheiſt, 
that man ſprung originally out of the 
ground, and let us aſk then, how came the 
notions of a future ſtate, of religion, and a 
ſupreme governing power to be broached. 
This will bring the caſe full home. For 
if it was neceflary on ſuch a ſuppoſition, it 
cannot be unneceſſary on any other that can 
be made: And let us take Lucretius's own 
anſwer to it. He ſays, it was the ſeeing 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and the 
returning ſeaſons of the year, together with 
men's fear, weakneſs, and ignorance of the 
: 3 true 
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true cauſes of things (o). Now ſince theſe 
cauſes are conſtant and neceſſary, the ap- 
_ pearances over our heads are the ſame, and 
our own fear and weakneſs as great as ever, 


(e) Præterea, eceli rationes ordine certo, _ 
Et varia annorum cernebant tempora verti; 
Nec poterant quibus id fieret cognoſcere cauſis: 
Ergo perfugium ſibi habebant omnia Divis 
Tradere, et illorum nutu facere omnia flecti 
Nam cum ſuſpicimus magni cceleſtia mundi 
Templa ſuper, ſtelliſq; micantibus æthera fixam, 
Et venit in mentem ſolis, lunzq; viarum ; - 
Tune aliis oppreſſa malis in pectore cura 
Ila ausg. 8 caput erigere infit, 
Ecque forte Deum nobis immenſa poteſtas 
Sit, vario motu que candida ſidera verſet. 
Tentat enim dubiam mentem rationis egeſtas, 
Ecquenam fuerit mundi genitalis origo 
Preterea, cui non animus formidine Diviim 
Contrahitur ? cui non conrepunt membra pavore, 
Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
Contremit ? — _ Lib. v. ver. 1182, et ſeq. 
Quippe ita formido mortaleis continet omneis, 
Quod multa in terris fieri, cœloq; tuentur, 
Quorum operum cauſas nulla ratione videre 
Poſſunt, ac heri divino numine rentur. 
od Lib. i. ver. 152. _ 
Cetera, quz fieri in terris, cceloq; tuentur 15 1 
Mortales, pavidis cum pendent mentibu' ſæpe, 
Efficiunt animos humiles formidine Divim, 
Depreſſoſq; premunt ad terram; propterea quod 
| Ignorantia caufarum conferre Deorum _ 
Cogit ad imperiun res, & concedere regnum. 


WT Lib. vi. ver. 49. 
From theſe citations let the philoſophy of the Atheiſt be 
noticed. Becauſe human reaſon cannot fathom the deen 


contrivance of things, he infers they were contrived by 
no reaſon, He upbraids the reſt of men for ſtanding in 
awe of omnipotence, and trembles himſelf at chance; 
addreſſes all his prayers and wiſhes to it. 
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and if we have more knowledge, that dif, 
covers nothing advantageous to the Atheiſt'y 
| fide, ſince, I ſay, even this ſuppoſition 
' ſhews to ſatisfaction, how ' neceſſarily men 
are driven upon theſe notions, and that it 
is impoſſible to ſeparate the circumſtances of 
mankind, in the preſent period, from the 
| conſideration of a future one, Which was 
the neceſſity to be ſhewn here, This ap. 
pears beautiful, and well contrived, if we 
were deſigned for this future period: but ſo 
utterly inconſiſtent with wiſdom and good- 
neſs, if we were not, that it makes us ſtrike 
out againſt the notion of a God, that could 
have ſo miſcalculated the natures of things, 
and it affords us another plain proof of the 
immortality of the ſoul. It is a wilful 
miſnaming and perverting things in the 
objection, when the knowledge ſpoken of 
before, from the acquiſition of which ra- 
tional pleaſure is perceived, is called ſpecu- 
lative knowledge: it is as practical as know- 
ledge can be, ſince it influences, or ſhould 
influence, all our practice, as rational and 
knowing Beings. And it is the miſtaking 
from which of the ſuppoſitions objections 
ought to be made, when it is ſaid, that to 
provide for the neceſſity of the preſent pe- 
riod ſeems to be the chief end and deſign 
of the rational faculty. They who will 
make this objection ſhould allow of no final 
end, or deſign propoſed. In Epicurus's no- 
tion, the hand was deſigned for no end at 


all 
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all, but after it was hit upon by chance, 
men found out that it might be uſeful; 


againſt which Galen reaſons ſo well. The | 


end of 'any thing, on this ſuppoſition, is 
that to which it can be conſiſtently ap- 
lied. And the abſurdity taken notice of 
e is, that then reaſon could only be con- 


ſiſtently applied to the things of this pe- 


riod; and yet we are neceſſitated to apply it 
to the conſideration of a future. 5 
20. It will poſſibly be farther objected, 


that notwithſtanding this hypotheſis of the 


ſoul's periſhing with the body, men may in- 
dulge rational pleaſures, as much as any 


other kind of pleaſure; that this ſuppo-— 


fition doth not alter the nature of 'them, 
they are ſtill what they were before, or are 


upon any other ſuppoſition, as pleaſant and 


ſatisfying ; and that therefore they may ſerve 


| at leaſt to make ſo much of our ſhort ex- 5 


iſtence paſs away eaſily to us: and accord- 
ingly, men who did not believe the immor- 


tality of the ſoul, have nevertheleſs made 


great progreſs in philoſophy, and the en- 
ny into nature, But it is anſwered, that 

is is a wretched defence for rational plea- 
ſures, and equal to giving up the cauſe. 
For though they were ill upon an equal 
footing with other pleaſures, and as much 
to be purſued ; is not that a great abſurdity, 
that rational pleaſures are | 4 on a level 


with other pleaſures that are not rational! 


The hypotheſis that infers this cannot be a 


rational 
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erful and perfect Being, which is mani- 
feſted ſo many different ways, as that of 


rumque ad ſeipſum. Lib. i 
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rational one, Herein lies the blunder, that 


thoſe, who purſue not rational pleaſures, can. 


not be condemned in reaſon for not purſu- 


ing them; and they who purſue pleaſures 


that are not rational cannot be condemned 


in reaſon for purſuing them; which is an 
expreſs contradiction in terms, ang by it's 


| abſurdity, a freſh confirmation of the truth, 


Ils there any other truth whatſoever, ſave 
that of the exiſtence of an infinitely pow. 


the immortality of the ſoul ?—This apolo | 
for rational pleaſures brings them in — 
amuſements only, with the verieſt trifles, 
with dreams, madneſs, &c. to help us to 
get rid of ſo much of our exiſtence ; but 
they are too ſolid and ſerious for this ſuper- 


ficial purpoſe. Reaſon will examine what it 
doth, — 


the grounds on which it doth it, 
and the end for which it labours: and to 
ſuppoſe it not to do this, Is to ſuppoſe it to 


roceed not as reaſon, A rational enquirer 


into the nature of things, will enquire 
equally into his own nature, with the na- 


tures. of other things; that is one of the 
chief things, whoſe nature is to be enquired 


into: and he will ſuit the reſt of his enqui- 
ries to his own nature (p); and if he neg- 
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folly, for all that he doth otherwiſe m 
want to be undone again, And if he dot 


this, it appears by what is ſaid above, that 


he will find his nature and this ſuppoſition 
unſuitable to one another. Rational plea» 
ſure is indeed very ſatisfying, and the only 
leaſure that can make our exiſtence paſs ea - 


fily to us, after we have improved our ra- 
tional nature: but it is to be minded, that it 
is the nature of it, always to join preſent 
pleaſure with the proſpect of future, and to 
connect the two periods of our exiſtence. 
| This is an ill quality of it to help us to 
paſs time, on this ſuppoſition. The man 
who is under ſentence of death, counts the 
time with terror on his mind, and wiſhes 
every hour were a year; ſo here we would 
| rather wiſh that time would not paſs. Be- 


ſides, it is to be remembered, that rational 
pleaſures are inconſiſtent with other plea- 
ſures, diſprove them to be pleaſures, deſtro 
our taſte for them, and therefore are not 


F 


le&s this, he proceeds with precipitancy and. 


to come in for a ſhare of our amuſements 


with them. The method here propoſed 


ſeems not to regard the acting rationally, 


but to ſeparate rational practice from ra- 


tional pleaſure, very unſkilfully and againſt 


nature. We muſt ſay, if we ſpeak conſiſ- 
tently, and I defire it may be noticed, 


that there is every where a rational. pleaſure. 

in obeying the dictates of reaſon ; and this 
by the very terms. If rational 

e neceſſarily 


pleaſure is 


— 
—— 
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neceſſarily annexed, in the nature of thingy, 
to the obeying the dictates of reaſon, as it 
is from the eternal congruity between ſuch 
a nature and ſuch action, it muſt be ey 

where, or no where. Nothing can be more 
pity to a rational mind than to act the 

rt of a 

it by infinite wiſdom, to keep up to the 
dignity of our ſtation in the rank of beings, 


There is a natural beauty, harmony, or 


proportion, in actions, as much as in abſtract 


ideas and contemplations (for the natures 


of actions were firſt in idea) which to vio- 
late, is as groſs as if we ſhould join ideas to- 


tally irrelative in demonſtrating an abſtra 
truth. Iniquity is ny ſaid to be the very 


ſame in action, as falſity, or contradiction, 
in theory: and the ſame cauſe that makes 
the one abſurd; makes the other unreaſon- 


able. And I ſhall farther add, that the 
pleaſure reſulting from acting according to 
the dictates of reaſon, is not the leſs, _ 


the action is attended with hazard and di 


culty. There is not a more ſovereign plea- 


ſure to the virtuous mind, 'than to relieve 


the innocent, when oppreſſed by lawleſs 
force, or to reſcue a man out of undeſerved 


miſery, though it be done with trouble and 
danger. This ſhews the commanding na- 


ture of reaſon, and rational pleaſure; we 
chuſe the pains of ſenſe, ſometimes with 
paſſion, becauſe of the ſuperior rational 
pleaſure that attends them. This beautiful 


diſpoſition 


a rational being, the part deſigned | 
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| diſpoſition of things, and this ſubordina- 
tion of -pleaſures, is very inexplicable on 
the atheiſtical principles. But after all, 
this method is rather a tacit defence of the 
motive of the generality of thoſe, who en- 
quire into the nature of things, and purſue 
either vain- glory, and the reputation of be- 
ing profoundly learned, or propoſe only the 
ſatisfying their curioſity, But none of 
theſe, without a farther, more ſolid view, 
| will denominate the enquiry rational. The 
man who propoſes to -acquire knowledge, 
without reſolving to act according to it, or a 
he who acts contrary to knowledge acquired, 
propoſes, and acts more irrationally, than 
any perſon elſe that can be named; than he 
who acquires no knowledge, and acts by 
the law of ſenſe, as brutes do. For he pro- 1 
poſes to act, or acts, in oppoſition to known „„ 
reaſon. It is true, this hypotheſis doth not 855 
alter the nature of rational pleaſure; the = 
nature of that, and of every thing elſe, is 4-1 
above ſuch a caſuality ; it is as pleaſant after, 
as before this ſuppoſition is made: but then = | 
the nature of rational pleaſure, and of this | „„ 
hypotheſis, are intirely oppoſite; that is to | 
lay, it is not a rational hypotheſis. As to | ES 
what is ſaid, that thoſe who have denied the = 
immortality of the ſoul, have yet made great | | WM 
progreſs in reaſon and philoſophy ; I anſwer, ” 
that from their writings we may with cer- 
tainty conclude they have not. Among 
thoſe few, at leaſt, of whom this _—_— 
9 | oa 
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- | nation; has not proved full of groſs and 
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| boaſt is made, not any one ever produced 


work of that ſtamp, which, upon exatmi. 


pable abſurdities. All the found learn. 
ing, and true knowledge, which have chal- 


- lenged the applauſe and regard of ſucceed- 


ing ages, have ever been on the ſide of their 
adverſaries. +» WY; fn” 
21. It may be farther ſaid, that the ſages, 
and philoſophers of antiquity, purſued all 
the pleaſure that is to be perceived in ac- 
quiring knowledge, and acting conformably 
to that knowledge, without any faith in 2 
future life and immortality, which were on 
brought to-light by the goſpel: Even 


we may improve our reaſon, and act accord- | 


ing to the dictates of it, thus improved, 
without knowing or conſidering whether 
we ſhall exiſt or not, after death, or whe- 


ther we ſhall enjoy theſe pleaſures a long ot 


a ſhort time. To this be it anſwered; firſt, 


_—_— the fact to be true, in it's full la- 
t 


titude;) It is quite another thing to improve 


reaſon, and obey it's dictates abſolutely, and 


without forming any determined opinion 
about the obs or immortality of the 
ſoul, and to purſue rational pleaſure upon 
the ſuppoſition of the Atheiſt. Let this be 
carefully noticed, or the whole ſtrain of my 
preſent argument is liable to be groſsly mi- 
ſtaken. Rational pleaſures are 15 unexcep- 
tionable, and reaſon ſo ſuperior in it's na- 
ture, that it cannot be ſuppoſed n. 


* 
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to man, till this wretched: hypotheſis is = 


made, that we are to be nothing, we know 


not how ſoon. It is upon this hypotheſis 


alone, (which, by the bleſſing of God, rea- 
ſon, as well as revelation, effectually con- 
futes,) that they appear incongruous to the 
end of our being. It is not ſaid, it cannot 
be ſaid, that the great men of antiquity 


purſued rational pleafure, 'upon the * 
et 


ſition of their final extinction at death. 


were this true of ſome of theſe pretended 
ſages, this would not ſhew the ſuitableneſs 
| of rational pleaſure. to the nature of man 

upon that ſuppoſition. The incongruity of 


it has before been proved. It ſtill remains 
as it was; this inſtance notwithſtanding. 
But is this inſtance, after all, founded in 
truth? Did not the wiſeſt men in former 
ages univerſally acknowledge the ſuperin- 
tendance of divine wiſdom and power, and 
the immortality of the ſoul (2)? Atheiſm, 


| and the doctrine that all was blind, matter, 


was but a novel opinion, in reſpect of that 


9 « Anaximandre vivoit alors, [about the fifti 
« olympiad, fix hundred e the chriſtian æra.] II 
te fut le premier, qui voulut bannir de Vunivers le ſenti- 
« ment d'une intelligence ſouveraine, pour reduire tout 
%a Faction d'une matiere aveugle, qui prend neceſſaire- 


© ment toutes ſortes de formes, Il fut ſuivi par Leu- 


« cippe, Democrite, Epicure, Straton, Lucrece, and 
„ toute l'ecole des Atomiſtes Pythagore, Anaxagore, 


_ * Socrate, Platon, Ariſtote, & tous les grands hommes 


«de la Grece ſe ſouleverent contre cette doctrine impie, 

„& tacherent de retablir l'ancienne Theologie des Ori- 

© entaux.”  Ramſay's Diſcourſe on Mythology. 
1 * which 
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which owned a ſupreme governing mind, 
and a future exiſtence. Lucretius, (though 
not in ſtrict truth) celebrates Epicurus, ag 
the firſt who reared his head againſt the 
gods, and braved their thunder; the firſt, 
who ſubdued religion, and ſhewed that 
ſouls, being material, were diſſipated, with. 
their bodies. The.natural fears; weakneſſes, 
and wants of men, together with all the 
ſtriking phenomena'in the material univerſe, 
neceſſarily impreſſed upon the minds of men 
theſe ſalutary.truths from the very firſt, and 
ſtill enforce the conſideration of them, 5x- 
cept where the vanity or frenzy of ſcepti- 
eiſm labours to extinguiſh the ſacred light 
of nature. . | 
22. There yet remains an objection to be 
removed, of greater weight than any of the 
former. It will be ſaid, that the improve- 
ment of the rational nature is, no doubt, as 
ainful and troubleſome a thing, as it is 
ere repreſented ; that it requires much time 
and intenſe application, and therefore few 
only of mankind can arrive at knowledge, 
and rational pleaſure ; ſince the neceſſities 
and conveniencies of life take up the hands 
and heads of far the greateſt part of the hu- 
man ſpecies. And hence it is concluded, 
that the improvement of reaſon is not in- 
tended for man by nature, and conſequently 
all the reaſoning drawn from it falls to the 
ground. ——lt is replied, that reaſon, or in- 
telligence, is nevertheleſs confeſſedly our 
1 5 commanding 


* 
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commanding faculty, the moſt perfect part 
of our nature; and it is equally certain, 
that if we negle@ to improve it, when it 
lies in our power, we act againſt reaſon, and 
degrade our nature. But, if at any time we 
are under a real neceſſity of not improving 
our rational nature, neceſſity becomes the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon; and we are free from blame. 
The time that we muſt beſtow on ſleep, on 
the wants of the body, and in making pro- 
viſion for the neceſſities of life, is juſtly and 25 
rationally laid out upon theſe things. All EN 
men are, more or leſs, under theſe neceſſi- 
ties. Yet that will not juſtify us, if we 
retend more time is neceſſary to them, 
than is really ſo; or if we bring ourſelves 
under habits, and contract an adventitious 
neceſſity of laying out all, or moſt of our | | 
time, this way. No condition of life is ſo : 
low, where all our time is neceſſarily taken | 
up with theſe things, ſo that men may not _— 
improve their minds with ſuch knowledge, | 
as readily inſtructs them to act as rational, 
moral, and dependent creatures ought, It 
is indeed manifeſt, that the more knowledge 
and truth a man can attain to, in contem- 
plating the works of nature, the more 
eauty and perfection he will be enabled to 
diſcover, the more he muſt love, and teve- 
rence the all- gracious Author of the uni- 
verſe, and the: more he muſt advance his 
own happineſs and perfection, But at the 
lame time, there is * diſcovered, 7 
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the outſide of the creation, to inſtru even 
a ſuperficial beholder, one that is barely ra- 
tional, and to convince him of the good, 


| heſs, wiſdom, and power of the Creator; 


and to exhibit obviouſly to his view the ge- 
neral line of his duty, as a dependent crea- 
ture. It is wiſely ordained, that the moſt 

knowing and induſtrious can never be with. 


out a boundleſs proſpect of farther inftruc. 


tion, and the moſt ignorant cannot want 
What is neceſſary, but by their own fault. 
The following obſervations, for inſtance, 
are obvious to every underſtanding, in a 
ſtate of the leaſt imaginable improvement: 
When, at night, the earth is covered 
with darkneſs, what ſecurity have we, that 
we ſhall be ever again relieved out of that 
diſconſolate condition, or that the cheerful 
ſun ſhall once more dawn upon us? What 
muſt become of us wretched inhabitants of 


this globe, if left in that ſituation? Is this 


leſs a mercy, or leſs an inſtance of wiſdom 


and power, becauſe it. is renewed to ns 
every day? Is not every man capable of 


feeling e mercy, this deliverance; and 


of knowing that he could not procure it to 
himſelf, who is ſenſible of the (miſery we 
mould be in, without it were thus daily 
conferred on us. Again, the rudeſt ruſtic, 
when he contemplates the earth covered 


with ſnow, with no green thing, or ap- 


pearance of vegetable life upon it, is dri- 
ven to aſk him elf, how long could _—_— 
* 


Who can chan 
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beaſt abide upon earth, if it continued ſo? 
the diſpoſition of the air, 
or looſe the fetters, that bind the glebe, 
and lock up the water-ſprings, or make the 
ſun climb N up in the heavens? When 
he ſows the ſeed in the round, a reflection 
will naturally force itſelf into his mind; 


| what would become of him if it did not 


riſe again, and after ſuch a wondeſful man- 
ner, and with ſuch increaſe? His hope, 
that it will do ſo, is not unchecked with 


fear. The moſt ignorant is convinced that 


many things may. happen to diſappoint it. 
By numberleſs means does infinite wiſdom 
awaken the attention of the moſt unthink- 
ing mortals, to behold, and confeſs that the 
elements, and all nature, are in his hand, 
Man's utter ignorance of the great, the ſu- 

preme object of nnd e, is thus ren- 
dered in a manner ble thing. All 
things contribute to turn hit mind from va- 
nity unto the liuing God, who made heaven 
and earth, and all things therein z who, how= 


ever he may ſuffer all nations to walk in their 


own ways, bath not left lime ioit haut wits 
neſs, in that be doth good, and giveth us rain 
from heaven, and fig! taſons, filling our 


 bearts with VINE and glauneſs(r). At cer- 


_ tain times, the unlettered hind will appre- 
hend he ſees the puniſhment. of his. miſ- 
deeds, of his i Elncls of ad, jo purloing 


(r ) Ate Riv. 1 5, 17. 
NA 90 him 
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him ſwiftly. Diſorders in the face of na- 
ture appear to ſpoil its beauty. Diſtem- 


pers and contagion ſeize his herds and 


; locks. An ungenial ſeaſon turns his fruit- 
ful fields into a barren wilderneſs. The 
land mourneth, the corn is periſhed, and joy 


is withered away from the ſons of men (, 
Yet how ſoon, and often how inſtantly, 


does kind heaven ſend him relief, and re- 
freſhment! And can he receive the bounty 


of heaven, without an inſtructive leſlon? 


Senſible of the deliverance, thankful - for 


the mercy, can he fail to attend to theſe 


plaineſt, and moſt ordinary inſtances of 


power, wiſdom, goodneſs ? Can he refrain 
from admiration and praiſe? Nothing but 
abſolute ſtupidity, an utter want of reflec- - 
tion, can prevent the mind of man from 
attending in ſome degree to theſe changes, 


and receiving ſome light in his underſtand- 


ing from them. The Author of our na- 
ture has regarded our condition, in all poſſi- 
ble circumſtances. He has inſtituted order, 
beauty, harmony, in the material world, 
thus impreſſing upon our minds a ſenſe of 
his wiſdom, power, and goodneſs. Yet, 
without diſturbing his eſtabliſhed laws, he 
ſometimes ſtrikes conviction of his ſuperin- 
tending providence upon our hearts, by 


| alarming and terrible acts of government. 


Theſe obvious parts of knowledge neceſſa* 


(s) Joel. 
rily 


intere 
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rily affect and influence us, more or leſs; as 
dependent creatures, who expect all things 


from another hand. And a mind, once 


awakened by theſe informations, cannot 
rationally ceaſe, till it acquires ſome other 


parts of knowledge, which follow naturally . 
from theſe. - There is not ſuch a dearth of 


obvious and familiar principles, common to 


all men, as ſome people, too haſtily aſſert. 
Very many among thoſe, they call the low- 


eſt of mankind, might ſhame theſe their ar- 


rogant cenſurers, who might find them per- 


+ 


haps, upon ſtrict inquiry, leſs defi 


cient and 


blameable than themſelves, in this matter, 
A little knowledge may ſerve to direct them 


more regularly and honeſtly, to a conviction 
and love of intereſting truth, than theſe 
their conceited, and often deſpicable ſupe- 
riors. The high ſtations in life eſpecially, 
are ſubject to great inconveniences in this 
reſpect. Vain- glory, preſumption, the un- 
principled purſuit of ſchemes of ambition, 

, pleaſure, unſettle and often obli- 
terate the beſt, or moſt truly valuable parts 
of knowledge, in the minds of the little 


wretches, whom we commonly call great 


men. 


wiſh to improve their rational nature, but 
complain that they are prevented, by neceſ- 
fary avocations, or inſuperable difficulties. 
In the mean while, they muſt wait with pa- 
EY OT My = . tience, 


23. What is advanced above may be ſome 
ground of conſolation to thoſe, who really 


% 
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tience, The time will certainly come. No 


truth is built on firmer evidence than this: 


that our rational appetites were given us for . 
ſome good end, and will therefore certainly 
be ſatisfied, How ſmall a ſtart have twenty 
or thirty years proceeded in an endleſs dura. 
tion. He who dies lateſt, fays Lucretius, 
has nevertheleſs an eternity of non-exiſtence 
before him. | } 


Nec prorſus, vitam ducendo, demimus bilum 
Tempore de mortis. (t) 


How bright is the proſpe& of conſolation 


afforded by the oppoſite ſyſtem | Till the 


bleſſed time ſhall come, when the day-ſpring 


from on high ſhall vifit them, let them re- 


flect, that though py have improved their 


underſtanding but a little, either through 


want of opportunity, or of ſome neceſſary 


helps, or for any other aſſignable impedi- 


ment; yet if they act according to the real 


improvement they have made, they are ſure 
they ſo far act wiſely, and conſiſtently, and 


that their actions are directed the ſame way, 
and tend to the ſame happy event, as if they 
had made farther diſcoveries. Juſt as he 
who has only learned the elementary part of 
a ſcience, is ſure not to be miſtaken in his 


arguments, and 1 if he keeps 


ſtrictly to what he has learned, and has cer- 
tainty about. The reaſon is plain. Truth 
is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and the 


(e) Lib. iii, yer, 1100. 


\greateſt 
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teſt advancement never contradicts the 
beginning of it. Hence it is that a little 
ſound knowledge is enough to direct the 
practice of the groſs of mankind, in the 
ſame way that they would ap ys in regard 
do the ſame objects, if they had made greater 
acquiſitions. But it is nevertheleſs true that 
they are in the wrong, if they ſtop here, 
having farther „ wee to improve the 
rational nature: Since the farther they go, 
the more they muſt diſcover of the excel - 


lencies of the infinitely wiſe God, of the 


inexhauſtible ſource of happineſs and per- 
fection, and of their own power of ap- 
proaching to him, nearer and nearer, though 
ever at an infinite diſtance. In ſhort, not- 
withſtanding theſe objections, or any other, 
which can be propoſed, the whole argument 
appears reducible to this eaſy —— 
Either our Creator deſigns to ſatisfy our ra- 
tional appetites, or he does not: If not, he 
would not have made us rational at all: If 
be does defign to ſatisfy them, either the de- 
ſire of endleſs rational pleaſure is irrational, 
though proved to be neceſſary to our nature, 
or we are to exiſt endleſsly, if a good and 
wiſe Being ordained and conſtituted our ra- 
tional nature. This is without appeal. 
24. Be it always remembered, that it is 
by no means aſſerted here, that reaſon is not 
| Neceſſary, and a great bleſſing to us, in the 
preſent period. It is only maintained, that 
- reaſon is ſtrongly relative of a future ſtate ; 
4 nk „ and 
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and that we are liable to groſs deception, 
being put under the direction of a faculty, 
ſo related, unleſs that ſtate ſhall ſucceed to 
the preſent: Becauſe this faculty engages 
us unavoidably, if we purſue it's dictates, 
to enter into a train of thought and action, 
applicd to ends, whoſe accompliſhment lies 
within that future period, when the pain and 
drudgery to be now undergone is to meet 
it's profit and reward, We are not here 
inquiring what is neceſſary to our preſent 
nature and conſtitution, but what that na- 
ture and conſtitution muſt have been, if we 
had been deſigned, by our wiſe Creator, for 
this ſhort ſtage of exiſtence only, It is aſ- 
ſerted that, in that caſe, our governing fa- 

culty ſhould have been ſuch as to be appli. 


cable only to the things of this period, and 


not ſuch a power, as impelled us perpetually 
to wander from the end of our being, car- 
rying us beyond our ſphere, into objects of 
contemplation, and periods of 'exiſtence, 
with which, and where we had nothing to 
do. Inſtin& and ſenſe, confined and con- 
fining principles of action, might then have 
directed our actions, without foreign help, 
for a longer ſpace than is our exiſtence here; 
ſince many irrational creatures are longer 
lived than man. His pleaſures had then 
been purer and more ſolid than now the 
are, when reaſon diſapproves and controuls | 
them. He. had not known irrational or 
immoderate pleaſures, of ' ſenſe, which ate 


3 the 
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the ſource of continual pains to him now, 
vo leſs than thoſe of debaſed and corrupted 
reaſon, This ſuppoſition then of the flect- 
ing nature of man, thus ſtrangely misſuited 
to his — faculty, blaſphemouſly 
arraigns that of his Creator, as impotent, 
ignorant, or malicious. And once more' it 
appears, per contra, that the aſſertion of 
our endleſs exiſtence ſtands upon the ſame 
footing as the certainty of the power, wiſ- 
dom and goodnels of the neceſſarily exiſting 
Being. of 


PROPOSITION II.. 


The Defire of Exiſtence is as neceſſary to a ra- 
twnal Being, as the Defire of Happineſs. 


I. WE cannot but deſire that happineſs, 
of which we have any knowledge, or con- 
ception. And ſince happineſs is but the 
mode of exiſtence of a percipient creature, 
our deſire of exiſtence, without which it is 
impoſſible, or contradictory to reaſon, that 
happineſs ſhould ſubſiſt, muſt of courſe be 
neceſſary, and equally 3 with our de- 
fire of happineſs : And a deſire of exiſtence 
is thus manifeſtly inſeparable fromaa ra- 
tional nature, 8 | £50 
2. We may hence infer, that if at any 
time it ſhould appear to be the intereſt of 
8. rational being not to exiſt, or if, in any 
circumſtances, it ſhould deſire not to exiſt, 
W. 1 it 
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tional nature, or abſolutely contradictory to 


it, It is impoſſible this ſhocking 1 
menon ſhould be ever produced, unleſs by 
having engaged the rational nature in a 4 


of condu ruinous to it's own intereſts, or 
doſtructive of itſelf. In this confiſts the de, 


formity of vice, it's © tion to the ſu- 


preme rectitude, and it's incurring the dif. 


| pleaſure of God. For thus it is, that vice 
. counteraQts the effect of the beneyolent and 


wiſe Firſt Cauſe. There is, it ſeems, in 
the nature of things, a poſſibility that ra- 


tional beings may abuſe the bleſſings of hea- 


ven, may pervert their reaſon to that degree, 


that, reſpect being had to neceſſary and eter- 


nal juſtice, their only confiſtent happineſs, 
(improperly ſo apprehended, being a mere 
abſence of miſery) would be non-exiſtence : 


Or it becomes their only object of deſire, 


conſidering their offence, and the dreaded 


conſequences of their offence againſt this 
neceſſary principle of juſtice, which, they 


are ſenſible, not all their endeavours can 


Aa. 


eliminate out of nature and being. 6508 


33. Since then, as rational, we cannot but 
* 0 


exiſtence, and ſince this impoſſibility 


is equal at all times of our exiſtence; or in 
bother words, ſince we cannot but deſire end- 


leſs exiſtence, it here appears evidently how 


much a rational nature is misſuited to a li- 


mited exiſtence, or to beings of the preſent 


ſcanty period only, This inconſiſtency muſt. 
mn mmi 
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frequently recur upon us, as we. view the W 
ſubje in this, and ſeveral other lights. +,” - 
Upon the ſuppoſition that death will termi= _ , 
nate 'our being, the condition of exiſtence 
to a rational nature is this: it is under a 
neceſſity to deſire, and under a neceſſity not 
to have that deſire ſatisfied. Whence it | 
follows, that either an infinitely wiſe Cauſe” 
has miſſuited our defire to our condition; 
or an infinitely good Cauſe created us to 

| make us miſerable, in making a fundamental 
defire which includes all our defires in one, 
| neceſſary to us, and in making it the law of 
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our being, that it ſhould end in difappoint= - 
.... 1 | 1 
PROPOSITION II. . i 
The Defire of Exiſtence is not only endleſe, bu. 1 9 
0 endleſily encreaſing. © I * U 1 
* | © 


1. THE deſire of happineſs being neceſ- ' 118 
fary, and always the ſame, a rational nature i | | 
cannot but defire endleſs exiſtence: And the | 
longer it exiſts, it cannot but deſire it the more: DEE 17% 
Or the deſire of exiſtence is not only endleſs, 1195 
but endleſsly encreaſing with the duration of 
the rational being. This is true ſo far as a 
rational being is governed by the influence 
of reaſon, . When, it ceaſes to be governed 
by it, ſo far it ceaſes to be rational. The 
knowledge of ſuch a being, as we have 
ſeen, muſt encreaſe with it's duration; and 
the intenſeneſs of it's appetite for cs: 
| | | WI 
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will always 2 increaſe, with the 
greatneſs. of the pleaſure it enjoys in the 


improvement of reaſon. It cannot be doubted 
but this muſt neceſſarily take place in the ra. 


tional nature, in it's perfect ſtate, if we ſup- 
poſe it free from any blemith or weakneſg, 
To illuſtrate the truth of this propoſition, 


let us turn our attention to a parallel cafe, 
The more deſigns and ſchemes a great poli. 


tician, projector, or ingenious mechanic de- 
fires to accompliſh, the more he deſires life, 


and the greater is his regret to part with it, 
and leave his plans abortive. Juſt ſo, the 


more and higher gratifications exiſtence pre- 


ſents to a man in proſpect, the more intenſe 
will his deſire of exiſtence be. 1 


2. Our conviction of this truth will be 
ſtill ſtronger, if we conſider more nearly 
that ſurprizing quality, above mentioned, 


of the rational nature, that it does not ſa- 


tisfy, ſo much as increaſe the appetite; and 
that there is no man ſo deſirous of knowing 
more, as he that knows the moſt. There is 
a remarkable affinity between the inexhauſti- 


ble numbers, and qualities of the objects oſ 
knowledge, and the inſatiable diſpoſition of 


the appetite of knowing : And all the acqui- 
ſitions, we can make here, ſerve only to let us 
ſee our ignorance, to kindle our deſires, and 
convince us of the infinite diſproportion 
there is between what we can attain in ſuch 


limited circumſtances, and what is attain- 


able. If we apply ourſelves to the contem- 
| 1 plation 
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plation and ſtudy of a vegetable, or an ani- 
mal body, we are ſoon at the end of our te- 
ther, Certainty flies our moſt accurate re- 
ſearches; And all the little knowledge, they 
enable us to lay up in ſtore, is parcelled and 
comprized in a very. {mall number of pro- 
fitions, notwithſtanding all our induſtry, 
and really aſtoniſhing diſcoveries in theſe 
two branches of ſcience. We find an end- 
leſs progreſſion of veſſels, and parts too 
ſubtile for our aſſiſted ſenſes, and not eaſily. 


N accommodated to our numbers. We diſco- 
ver, and plume ourſelves in the diſcovery of 
* certain phenomena: But the ſolving any of 


them puts us immediately upon framing 
conjectures; and he who gueſſes with great- 
eſt probability, is accounted the moſt know- 
ing man. This engages us in endleſs con- 
troverſy, a ſure ſign that truth is yet to 
ſeek, Hypotheſes, thus ſet in array againſt 
hypotheſes, afford but a poor entertainment, 
or gratification to the rational nature, how- 
| ever they may ſooth our vanity, or promote 
our intereſt. How pleaſant, how ſatisfac- 
tory would it be, if we could attain a clearer 
knowledge of that ſo familiar matter, of 
which our bodies. are made, if we could 
| apply our diſcerning faculty to the conſti- 
tuent parts, and know preciſely what ſize, 
figure, or degree of motion fits it for ſuch 
an uſe, or inſtrumental purpoſe in the ani- 
mal economy : How, and wherefore it at- 
tracts, repels, coheres, or rather is at- 
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tracted, repelled, and made to cohere 6 
wonderfully, and with ſuch effect. If there 
were no object of our knowledge, but our 
own bodies alone, or that of the moſt con- 
temptible inſect, or vegetable, we muſt be 
under a neceſſity of being ignorant of ten 
thouſand times more than we know ; and 
conſequently, of having the rational appetite 
_ unſatisfied, in proportion; which neverthe. . 
leſs we cannot conſiſtently believe was given 
us in vain, to be thus cruelly tantalized, 
If we conſider this vaſt frame of thing 
around us, it is indeed a theatre of wonders; 
But they all rather fill the mind with admi- 
ration and aſtoniſhment, than ſatisfy jt with 
knowledge. We diſcover infinite wiſdom 
and cuntrivance in the order of the great ot 
miuute parts of it, a 1 of magni- 
ficence, power, and q1kill, in their variety, 
motion, greatneſs and ſubſerviency to nu- 
merous ends. But if we offer to explain 
any of theſe preciſely, or till we have {a 
tisfied the rational appetite, and inquiſttive 
diſpoſition, that is in the ſou], we find that 
the extreme delicacy, or the immenſe diſ- 
tance of the objects, and the weaknels of 
the ſenſe, however aſſiſted, forbid us to ex- 
pect complete ſatisfaction without or even 
within this our own ſyſtem; as long as we re- 
ceive the impreſſions of thoſe things through 
our preſent ſenſes, and till we can apply them 
to our apprehending faculty in ſome more 
perfect way, Yet of what a bold aſpiring 
8 N nature 
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nature is that ſame faculty! What think- 
ing mortal would not wiſh to be in ſuch a 
ſtate, as that he could apply it to thoſe di- 
fant worlds, where new ſcenes of magni- 
ficence, power and wiſdom, would gratify 
it, far beyond the utmoſt ſtretch of his pre- 

ſent apprehenſion ! how ambitiouſly does it 
attempt in vain to ſoar to the out-lying re- 

gions of the univerſe! It would even viſit 
the confines of matter, to which it is not 
allowed to travel even in imagination. It 
ſtrives to allay its inſatiable defire of know- . 
ing, by contemplating the pertranſible parts 
of immenſity; it looks down with pity on 
the weak, or narrow-thoughted man, who 
can affirm that the immenſe regions lyi 
without our ken, afford not wonders + 
wiſdom and power, increaſing perpetually, 
and unattainable even by its higheſt advances 
in improvement. It is the contrivance only 
of a conceited blockhead, to make himſelf 
eaſy in his ignorance, to imagine they con- 
tain but the ſame things, over and over again. 
Vet what is all this but mere matter, an 
inert, a lifeleſs being? What is it that moves 
theſe prodigious maſſes of ponderous, inani- 
mate ſubſtance, with ſuch rapidity and force? 
What is it that impels them round in their 
courſes with ſo much regularity ? Or what 
is it that moves even the little, yet equally 
incomprehenſible ſyſtems of our on bodies? 
Of what kind of nature is that principle with- 
in us, which thinks, reflects, and one 4 
is 
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This is our nature ; but it is not the more 
known. to us for being ours. It is a know. 


ing nature: But it does not know itſelf, 


It has an ardent deſire to know: Yet this 
defire it cannot ſatisfy, with any clear know. 
ledge of itſelf ; or without being bewildered 


with continual doubts and perplexities, 
What is the vinculum of union, between a 


perceiving, knowing nature, and an ex- 
tended ſolid, figured ſubſtance? By what 
medium can two ſuch differing beings, that 
have not any thing in common to both, af. 
fect each other? Or what new unknown 


—_—_ of acting, what different ways of 


nowing, and living, may our percipient 


=_ have, when the tie between it, and the 
body, is looſe? Theſe things, we are con- 


fident, are knowable, the object of ſome in- 
tellect, though not of ours; except we 
ſhould ſay that ſomething can exiſt, which 


is not known at all by any thing. From 
the conſideration of this aggregate of things, 
moved and moving, we do indeed collect 
ſome few material portions of knowledge, 


which afford us a comfortable proſpect, that 
we ſhall not be diſappointed of the reſt, 
We find in them the marks of wiſdom, un- 
ſearchable to us, of power, able to perform 
all things, infinitely more than all, that we 
can conceive, of beneficence unbounded, 
in fitting and adjuſting the parts together 
in ſuch manner, that percipient beings are 


affected with much pleaſure, from the _ 
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and diſpoſition of them. We have ſeen 


how by a few, eaſy, certain ſteps, reaſon is 
| led to the contemplation of an eternal, all- 
perfect F irſt Cauſe, it's Author, Protector, 
and conſtant Benefactor, the never-failing 
ſponſor for the performance of all, we can 


reaſonably deſire or hope for. This indeed 
is knowledge, which alone is worthy of it's 
moſt attentive, and inceſſant application. 

5. Some perſons have affected to eſteem it 
preſumptuous to ſay, we are able, -by our 
utmoſt reſearches, to attain to any certain 
knowledge of the attributes of the Supreme 
Being. But our knowledge of them, though 
ſcanty, and ſuperficial, it is confeſſed, is 
clear and certain, as far as it goes. It is 
vouchſaſed us, in that degree preciſely, which 
is neceſſary to creatures, poſſeſſed of that 


portion of intelligence, which is allotted to 
us here, The infinite perfection of the di- 


vine nature is ſufficiently demonſtrable, as 
appears by the firſt Section of this work. 
Many ſalutary practical inferences are de- 
duced from thence : For inſtance: Alt is im- 
poſſible to ſuch a nature not to be preſent in 


all times and places, not to know intimately 
the thoughts, words, actions, the purſuits, - 
defires, wants of all his intelligent crea- 


tures, —It is impoſſible to ſuch a nature not 
to preſide. over them with the moſt perfect 


vildom, juſtice, goodneſs, directing them 
always, by the beſt adapted means, though 
often inſerutable to us, to the happieſt ends. 
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—The multiplicity of things cannot per- 
plex, nor their minuteneſs eſcape. a nature 
neceſſarily uu Their diſtance, 
their variety, cannot diſtract a Being, whoſe 
preſence and power are unlimited, who can- 
not but ſee all things at once. As at firſt, of 
bis own good pleaſure, he created all things, 
ſo by the infinitude and abſolute neceſſity of 
his perfections, he ſtill exerciſes an exactly 
juſt ſuperintendence, and wiſe government 
over them, with a ſtrictneſs and punctuality 
far beyond all finite conception. Hence ap- 
pears the reaſonableneſs, the neceſſity, ſince 
we are conſtituted rational and free beings, 
that we thould always entertain a grateful 
and reverential ſenſe of our perpetual de- 
pendance upon him. Hence ariſes our duty, 
our obligation, if we would not act againſt 
our greateſt, deareſt intereſts, of adoring, 
honouring,. ſupplicating, loving, and fear- 
ing him, and eſpecially of our humbly, but 
chearfully obeying all his known commands. 
— Thus far is demonſtration, ſcience, in all 
the propriety of ſpeech. And a great in- 
ſtance it is of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the Supreme Being, that this portion of 
knowledge, which is ſo abſolutely neceſlary 
to our comfort and welfare here, ſhould be 
ſo clear, ſo caſily and generally attainable; 
fewer præcognita being required to this, 
than perhaps any other truth whatſoever, 
6. Certain and neceſfary as this knowledge 
is, does it ſatisfy, or rather does it not 2 
f — the 
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the appetite of knowing more; and that 
eminently above all other parts of know- 
ledge? The inexhauſtible nature of the 
object, anſwering to its own inſatiability, is 
qualified to become the ſource to it of per- 
petual, and ever-increaſmg pleaſure, Let 
us confront the gloomy expectations of the 
Atheiſt, whoſe refuge in deſpair” lies in the 

roſpect of utter annihilation at the diſſo- 
e of the body, with the bleſſed aſſur- 
ance of endleſs advances in knowledge, of 
this rapturous, this ennobling nature: Let 
us then determine, who are contending for, 
and who againſt the intereſts, and honour of 
the rational nature. 33 
. The utmoſt efforts of reaſon here can only 
aſcertain that behind theſe faint outlines, 
and firſt diſcoveries of ſcience, lie the end- 
Jeſs regions of undiſcovered truth, far out 
of view, and inacceſſible to the utmoſt in- 
duſtry of a thinking ſpirit confined in its 
operations to material inſtruments alone, the 
objects of contemplation to various ranks of 
beings above our order. That there are 
ſuch beings exiſting ſeparate from our groſs 
matter, we have even here a ſtrong preſump- 
tion at leaſt, if not a demonſtrable certain- 
ty, as may by moſt probable analogy be made 
to appear. How pleaſing, how raviſhing a 
proſpect would it open to our view, to con- 
template the different orders of ſuch beings z 
to admire their economy, ſubordination, 
different offices, never ending progreſs, and 
. - 2 5 riſing 
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 rifing gradation ; their extenſive, though 
limited powers and ſpheres of action, their 
ſurprizing compends of knowledge and rea- 
ſoning ! In ſhort, how glorious an obj 
of ambition is it to ſtand candidate for a 
participation of the philoſophy of the world 
of ſpirits! This cannot, in the order of 
nature, contain leſs variety, and wonder, 
than the material; or rather the effects of 
infinite power and wiſdom, muſt here az 
much exceed the higheſt we can conceive, 
in the material world, as the nature of ſpi- 
rit is ſuperior to that of matter. What fa- 
tional being would not with to commence 
this new ſort of exiſtence, to ſhare the'en- 
joyments of a pure ſpirit, to enter upon fo 
new a ſcene of conſciouſneſs and knowledge, 
to be admitted to a communication with 
theſe beings, the inferior orders of them 
only; endleſsly paſſing through new degrees 
of probation, to be licentiates of ſtill higher 
tanks of being? Dare the adverſaries of 
light, and theſe our glorious hopes, declare 
this is impoſſible to the Almighty ?* Or can 
we ever get through the inſtances of infinite 
power and love, extended towards all his 
creatures? How ſhall they preſume to ſet 
bounds to the poſſible effects of them even 
to ourſelves? Let thofe who think they 
have adequately confidered, what infinite 
power and love import, deliberately anſwer 
this. Can any undoubted inſtances of theſe 
excellent attributes, of which -we are able 
* "TE to 
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to form a juſt conception, not be within 
their compaſs? Can any good, the reaſon- 
able object of our deſire, not be within the 
reach of infinite love? Shall we ſtart a new 
poſſibility to infinite power, or prevent in- 
finite goodnels in the effects of infinite love? 
May not then the rational nature, be the firſt 
ſtep of this never- ending progreſſion in 
knowledge and perfection 

8. And now, I think it is plain that this 
ſurprizing, but ſtrangely diſregarded: pro- 
perty, muſt be really inherent in the human 
underſtanding ; that the more we know, the 
more, will our deſire of knowledge be in- 
creaſed, In every branch of ſcience uni- 
verſally, the more things we underſtand, the 
more things we diſcover to be not yet under» 
ſtood. The conviction of our own ignorance, , 
is perpetually growing: upon us, in greater 
proportion than our knowledge. We are, 
with a juſt preciſion. of thought, reſembled _ 
to travellers, who the higher they climb, /ee®” 
Alps on Alps ariſe, or diſcover larger tracts 
of country lying before them, to be yet tra- 
velled over. By endeavouring to allay the 
appetite, We excite and make it more im- 
portunate: we enlarge the capacity which 
we aim to fill. Will any one yet ſay that 
reaſon is a faculty well ſuited by an infinitely 
wiſe Being, to this ſhort period of exiſt» 
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On en i... 
 ExPFRIENCE, it may be ſaid, may be 
brought in evidence againſt all this reaſon. 
ing. It aſſerts that this love of knowledge 
is not ſo ſtrong, nor does it ſo increaſe, as - 
is here pretended : ſince we frequently ſee 
very knowing perſons lay aſide their purſuit 


of farther knowledge, and at any rate, not 


take themſelves for greater blockheads, the 
farther they advance. | hh 

I anſwer, that it is poſſible, a man may 
get a little knowledge in ſome things, and 
deſire no more. But in ſo far as he deſites 
no more, he acts not in conformity to the 
rational nature, but againſt it. In this caſe 


indeed, knowledge does not convince him 
of his ignorance. It makes him inſolent, 
- =» vain, and ſelf-ſufficient.. If he ſhall chance 
to get the better of ſome of the 'common 
* . of infancy or childhood, here per- 


aps he may ſtop ſhort, and comparing him- 
ſelf with others, who are ſtill under theſe 
prejudices, he may grow conſiderable in his 
own ſight, and eſteem himſelf a perſon of 
conſequence in that of others, Looking 
continually on that ſide, where things are 
lower than he, makes him ſwell, at finding 
himſelf higher than they. Beſides, a reflection 


upon the advantage, reſulting from the eſteem 


of other men, may occaſionally give an un- 
lucky caſt to our temper ; It may * ug 
| rom 
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from enjoying any ſatisfaction in our own. 
knowledge of a thing, unleſs we convince 
others that we know eit, by (inſulting thoſe 
who know it not. This weakneſs is as poor 


and filly, as that of the man, who being 


free from pain himſelf, takes a pleaſure in 
making oſtentation of this immunity to thoſe, 
who are — under the preſent torture 
of it. To be ſuſceptible of ſuch little plea- 
ſure as this, is to be incapable of rational, 
ſolid pleaſure : It ſpoils, it entirely takes 


away our natural taſte of it. Other cauſes 


may co-operate in blocking up the way to 


our farther improvement in knowledge. A 


man may go certain lengths in a ſpeculative 
ſcience, without having that rational plea- 
ſure from it, which he might and ſhould 
have, when he contents himſelf with learn- 
ing what' truths. have been diſcovered by 
wiſer men, without making any uſe of it, 


or applying it any manner of way. The 
man, who ſtudies, merely becauſe a certain 
point of learning is in vogue at preſent, or 


from the ſhame of being accounted ſhallow, 
or becauſe, finding nothing elſe to. amuſe 
him, he has fallen mechanically, as it were, 
into it, as into a beaten track, may be little 


the better for it. Yet even he muſt be in- 


corrigibly dull indeed, if he has not found 


out this, that there is nothing ſo purely 
A e as that it has not a relation to 
the 


Author of truth, to ourſelves, or to 
ſomething elſe. That any thing ſhould be 
3 04 entirely 
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entirely detached from all things elſe, and 
quite unrelated, has been ſhewn to be im- 
poſſible, and contradictory. The rational 
ſtudent, on the other hand, will not fail to 
conſider his ſubject, with all it's relations; 
being mindful that every part of knowledge 
adds light to all the reſt; and 2 light = 
from all. A rightly diſpoſed mind will 
mount up to the Fountain of all truth, from 
the moſt abſtract theorem, the moſt com- 
mon appearance in the face of the heavens, 
the meaneſt inſet, the minuteſt atom of 
matter. There is nothing that is not vocal, 
nothing that is not practical to the rational 
beholder. Thoſe perſons, who are ſuppoſed 
to haunt the ſpeculative ſciences, yet ex- 
hibit no ſigns of making their knowledge 
practical, may be infected with an itch of 
curioſity, a momentary paſſion for novelty: 
And finding afterwards, through their own 
8 their acquiſition fruitleſs, it ceaſes to 
be pl 


caſant to them, at the inſtant the no- 
velty is over; and is ſucceeded of courſe by 

a painful liſtleſineſs, or nauſea. This is a 

| ſore diſtemper, much like a falſe appetite, 

. or bad digeſtion ; where that which ſhould 
| nouriſh, and maintain health, turns to nox- 

ious humours, and breeds diſeaſes. Swarms 

of theſe pedants abound, in all the great ſe- 

minaries of learning eſpecially, who affect 

to purſue the ſpeculative parts of knowledge, 

lighting what is practical, as mechahical, 

and too low for genius: As if the — 

| . Ln” teruug 
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tetiſtic of a man of genius, us his ma- 
naging the matter ſo, that Whatever he 
knows may be of no uſe to himſelf, or any 
body elſe. Others perverſely diſſemble, and 
miſrepreſent their own feelings; with teſpect 
to rational knowledge. From an affected 


WH caution of not being impoſed upon, they 


are conſtantly denying every thing; ſecking 
demonſtration for firſt principles, and le 
lain axioms, where no mean term can 
make the relation of the twa extremes more 
apparent than | it 18, at fir gi 111 ht 3 or de- | 
manding another kind of demonſtration, than 
the nature of the thing will admit. Theſt 
coxcombs ſpoll their health, to preſervo 
their complexion. They are not judges af 
demonſtration themſelves, ſo that it loſes ita 
efficacy upon them: And they deny ſo long. 
till they loſe the capacity of being con- 


vinced. It would be no loſs to the rational 


world, if all Sceptics would refuſe to eat, 
till they got rigid demonſtration that their 


ſtomachs would digeſt aright : But to them 


ſelves one need not with a greater curſe than 
their own unhappy temper. ln AT 
All theſe, in theſe mma at leaſt, act 


4 


_ contrary to the rational nature: So that what 


is true of the rational nature, will not be 


true, but demonſtrably falſe of them, in that 


teſpect. Yet the aſſertion ſtill holds conſtant 
of the rational nature, that it will always 
deſire knowledge the more, the more it 

e knows ; 


. k $ ; tn 
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knows; and therefore always deſire exiſt 
ence the more, the longer it exiſts,” | 


46 OBJjecrTion 2. 

AnoTHER objection, in part examined 
and anſwered before, may here ſtart up 
afreſh, in a different ſhape, It may be 
urged, that all this reaſoning ſeems to pro- 
ceed upon a wrong ſuppoſition : That man- 
kind has no better by for the rational na- 
ture, but to indulge ſpeculation for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and truth. Whereas 
it has been confeſſed, that a proviſion for 
the neceſſities of life will not allow the 
greateſt part of mankind leiſure to com- 
mence followers of pure intellectual plea- 
ſure, or to improve their underſtandings by 


of a few ſedentary perſons, who are, as it 
were, the depofitaries of the ſtock of ſei- 
ence of the whole ſpecies. It may be ſaid, 
that theſe mighty men of reaſon ſhould be 
thankful for the leiſure allowed them; but 
not preſcribe rules impracticable to others: 
That many good men have but little im- 
proved their rational nature: That, not 
unfrequently, ignorant men are the moſt 
innocent, and often more uſeful than the 
moſt knowing, who are, not rarely, found 
to be the peſts, and diſturbers of ſociety, 
the ſubverters of ſtates, the enemies of pub- 


lic peace, &c. | DER 
| og - Though . 
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Though it be allowed that all this may 
be ſometimes reconcileable to experience, 
the preſent reaſoning, unleſs it be wilfully 
miſunderſtood, is not in the leaſt affected b 
it, It is true that knowledge, in a — 
nature, enables it to be more injuriouſly 
and fatally perverſe. It has all along been 
confeſſed, that there is a poſſibility, for our 

original liberty, and a reality, for our de- 
praved nature, to be drawn to abuſe reaſon, 
to its own deſtruction ; and we may thus 
| pervert even our improved reaſon. But 
ſurely no one will ſay, that in doing this, 
we act rationally. And it is enough to have 
proved that, in ſo far as we act rationally, 
things will be as before aſſerted, In the 
moſt perfect ſtate of humanity, it is certain 
that we ſhall ſtill deſire to know more, the 
more we already know]; and this perfection 
we muſt neceſlarily ſuppoſe. to have origi- 
nally been, and perpetually ſtill to be, in 
the intention of the infinitely good and 
wiſe Creator, It is a contradiction to ſup- 
poſe that our all- perfect Author ſhould have 
given to his creatures a certain faculty, 
whoſe nature it was to tend continually to 
higher degrees of improvement, a nature 
e improvement, in an endleſs pro- 
greſs; and at the ſame time to place them in 
circumſtances, where they ſhould be under a 
neceſſity not to improve it. This is a de- 
ſign deſtructive of itſelf, What, ſhall we 
ſay that a Being, to whom impiety _ 


— ; 
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dare not impute folly or malice, gave the 
faculty of being rational to many millions 
of his creatures, and yet denied them the 
leiſure to be rational, through the whole 

riod of their exiſtence ? We ſee to what 
7 reaſon may be improved, in the in- 
ſtances of a Socrates, or a Newton. All the 
reſt of the ſpecies are probably born with 
faculties originally equal to, theirs, and all 


capable of improvement, though not in 


equal degree. We have already ſeen the 
_ abſurdity of ſuppoſing theſe noble faculties 
were given them, for no higher purpoſe, 
than to ſupply the place of inſtin& in brutesz 
that they were made thinking beings, only 
to be yoked in with the labouring ox. Let 
them believe this, who have the knack of 
believing any thing. Still it is aſked, does 
it not appear to be ſo in fact? We are bid to 
turn our eyes upon the more neceſſitous, and 
more uneducated part of mankind, who 


ſeem to be rational only by example, and 
| Imitation ; who, having no poſſible oppor- 


tunity of exerciſing, and improving their 
underſtanding, appear to have loſt, except to 


a certain very limited degree, the faculty of 


| reaſon. Weare bid to ſurvey thoſe coun- 
tries, where the conditions of life are not, 
by far, ſo equally conſtituted; as here, but 
where the poorer ſort are literally the abject 
ſlaves, the beaſts of burthen of their tyran+ 


nous lords, This object of contemplation 
indeed is truly melancholy, but ſhall we 105 
this 


7 
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this was the — deſign of things, with 
reſpect to theſe beings; and that this deſign 
is really, and finally, accompliſhed here ? 
Did the ſupremely wiſe, and all-powerful 
Firſt Cauſe endue innumerable creatures, all 
of one ſpecies, with a certain excellent fa- 
culty, and that | wand in an equal degree 
of original perfection, with a deſign, that 
only a few of them ſhould make the leaſt 
uſe of it? We might as well ſay, that a 
wiſe, and good Being, had given a ſpecies of 

creatures two legs to walk upon, with a de- 

ſign that only one in a million ſhould uſe 
both theſe legs, but that all the reſt ſhould 
with pain and trouble, drag one at leaſt, if 
not both, behind him, without any uſe at 

But what ſhall we ſay then? How has 

all the diſorder complained of come about? 

What can have ſo diſtorted things from their 

original conſtitution ? Complete ſatisfac- 

tion, in a point of ſuch Feen is not 
to be expected here below, where it is wiſel 
ordained, that we muſt walk by faith, not by „„ 

fight (u). That it ſhould always remain, in . 

a great degree, inexplicable, while we ſee 2 | 

nothing of man, but his ſtation here, ap- \ 

pears perfectly agreeable to the nature of | 

things, or the decree of Supreme Wiſdom. 1 

Vet this, at leaſt, may be clearly demon- 1 

ſtrated: That man, by the abuſe of his \ 


(v) 2 Cor. V. 7. : 
7 freedom, 
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freedom, has wreſted things from their orl- 
ginal, or natural ſtate, has. impaired his ra- 
tional and moral faculties, and made the im- 
provement of them an arduous taſk ; intro- 
duced a train of unnatural paſſions, that ruf. 
fle and diſturb the ſerene compoſure, which 
is indiſpenſibly requiſite to ſobriety of 
thought, and profitable reflection. Theſe 
paſſions are the dire effect of having debaſed 
the rational nature, by applying it to the 
purſuit of ends deſtructive of itſelf, or it's 
deareſt intereſts. Hence ariſes the unequal 


and diſorderly ſtate of things in the moral. 


world, the pride and cruelty of the oppreſ- 

ſor, armed with power, the inſolent Aldein 
of lawful authority in the multitude, if too 
mildly treated. It is this, that renders the 
greateſt part of the ſpecies drudges, beaſts 
of burthen to the few. As to the neceſſity, 
obliging the generality of mankind to Jay 


out ſo much of their time in employments, 


which ſo little regard the improvement, or 
perfection of their nature; it is preſumed 


there cannot be a better account given of 


this, in reaſon and philoſophy, than is given 
by Meſes, who tells us, that the earth was 
curſed for man's ſake; and that he, who 


might otherwiſe have ſpent his time, in un- 
painful PER to the knowledge of the 


nature of things; in delightful contempla- 


lion of the inſtances of the wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs of the Creator of all worlds ; 
was, for his diſobedience, he and all his poſ- 

7 | | — terity, 
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terity, who trod, and ſtill tread in the ſteps 


of his perverſeneſs, ſentenced to earn their 
bread in the ſweat of their brow. The ſame 

ſacred writings, which thus inform us by 
what means evil, moral and natural, or fin 
and miſery, were introduced into the world, 
have happily pointed out, in the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, upon what ground we muſt build 
our hopes of recovery from our fallen ſtate, 
to a height of perfection, ſuperior even to 
our primitive Purity: To repair the divine 
image in the ſoul of man, the Redeemer of 
mankind inſtructs us to regard this life, as 
preparatory only to a future period of exiſt- 
ence, where all the ſeeming confuſion of 
this period ſhall be reduced to order and har- 
mony ; where a certain proſpect of endleſs 
happineſs, for evermore increaſing, and far 
exceeding the comprehenſion of our higheſt 
faculties, ſhall await us, if we duly exert 
thoſe faculties here, to the beſt of our power, 


ccc 


tional nature. The infidel aſſertor of the 
mortality of the ſoul is invited to give a 
more ſatis factory account of this matter if 
he can. The iſſue of the grand debatable 
ove between him and his adverſaries may 
e put upon the ſucceſs of this ſingle pro- 
blem. Only let him reconcile to reaſon the 
apparent neceſſity, in the preſent ſtate of 
t ings, which prevents the generality of 

mankind from improving their minds, or 
approaching to the integrity, or a: 
9 10 ; 0 
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of their rational nature, by any other ge- 
count, or hypotheſis; and due reſpect ſhall 
be paid to his probable ſcheme. To put in- 
fidelity upon attempting to do this, in good 
carneſt, would be a moſt effectual metliod of 
ſttopping it's mouth, of lowering the exor- 
bitance, and expoſing the abſurdity and emp- 
tineſs of all it's own conceits ; and of eſta- 
bliſhing the truth of what all reaſonable and 
ſober chriſtians believe. We are taught by 
the goſpel to conſider man as 3 ere in 
a ſtate of probation, or diſcipline for a bet- 
ter life to come: For a reſolution of the 
great difficulty in queſtion, and all the per- 
nog ny of our preſent ſtate, we are led to 
lock up with hope, with confidence, with 
ſatisfaction, to that future life, where we 
truſt to ſee the glorious ſcheme of divine 
wiſdom, with reſpect to man, completed, 
which is evidently but commencing here. 
| Let the infidel, whoſe judgment is not yet 
ſo fatally perverted, as to aim at extermina- 
ting, with the groſſer Atheiſts, all reaſon, 
wifdom, or deſign out of the univerſe, let 
him confider the repugnancy in the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the wiſe Author of beings-thould 
have given to a ſet of creatures a capacity, 
and natural tendency to attain to a very high 
degree of exaltation, and all this to ſo little 
purpoſe; tying them down, all but one in a 
thouſand, to the ſame drudgery as the horſe 
and mule, the brute without underſtanding. 
Let him account for the general diſappoint- 
: | | ment 
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ment of the deſires, and natural aptitudes 
of ſo noble a nature, in which every other 
has an equal original right with that one; 
while all the reſt are * Fab from it, by 
unequal lot, and cruel neceſſity. This would 
make him feel a weight, which all his phi- 
loſophy, or boaſted freedom of thinking, 
would never enable him to move, and which 
his ignorance; and unſkilfulneſs alone, now. 


makes him think and Tpeak ſo light of. If 


it be from a ſecret confidence of ability to 
looſe this knot, that he arrogantly contemns 
the friends of religion as credulous bigots, 
weak ſlaves of vulgar prejudices; let him 


ſhew his ſkill, or rather let him be uſeful to 


mankind, in the only way he can, by ex- 
poling his impious temerity. In the mean 
time, let him apply to himſelf the follow- 
ing juſt emblem of his frenzy, and inſo- 
lence, Let him figure to his fancy an Ar- 


chimedes, eafily wielding, and managing at 


will, ſome ſtupendous weight, by an ad- 


mirably contrived machine; while a fooliſh 
| by-ſtander was impudently ſneering at the 


preat mechanic, and all his admirers; though 


he neither knew the power of the machine, 
the force of the weight, nor the application 


of the dne to the other. Let him behold 


the raſhneſs of this idle cenſurer proceeding 


to attempt himſelf the management of this 


wonderful piece of mechaniſm; and miſcon- 


ducting it ſo, that the weight falls back, and 


ſuddenly | 
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ſuddenly cruſhes himſelf, and all aroung 
him. PEN FI 
As to what is urged, that many men aq 

_ rightly and juſtly, within their limited 
ſphere of action; whoſe underſtandings are 
but little improved, by the acquiſition of 
knowledge; this is allowed to be true; but 
beſide the preſent queſtion. The good man 
acts rightly, or rationally in all kinds of ac. 
tion, of which the improvement of his un. 
derſtanding, though of prime and capita} 
obligation, is yet but one. It is true, that 
a man may improve his reaſon, and fo far 
act rightly, who may nevertheleſs act wrong, 
or irrationally in other reſpects. But it is 
as true that, without improving his reaſon, 
he can act but blindly, The rational na- 
ture, in it's perfection, is the bleſſed effect 
of the all- perfect Firſt Cauſe, the Author 
of all good, to whom alone all that is good 
in us muſt be referred. It is his decree that 
reaſon ſhould be the commanding faculty in 
man. It muſt therefore be pleaſing to him 
that this faculty ſhould be enabled to exer- 
ciſe it's command over it's inferior faculties, 
with wiſdom, with propriety : And it muſt 
as evidently be diſpleaſing to him, that 
man, by wilful 3 ſhould ſuffer this 
faculty to become, in ſome degree, unpro- 
fitable to us. Immorality, it is certain, is 
more derogatory from the perfection and 
dignity of human nature, than ignorance : 
FR: | an 
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and knowledge, which bears no actual re- 
ference to life and practice, is utterly inſig- 
nificant. The boaſt of an im es under- 
landing, in a depraved and vicious charac- 
ter, is a monſtrous abſurdity in the nature 


of things, a pretenſion to make a contra- 
diction conſiſtent with itſelf. 


Wr 
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| Man, by the Nature and Conflitution of tis 
. Boch, it inevitably ſulject to more bodily 
4 . Pain than Pleaſure, e 


ET it be allowed, before we enter, 

_ more particularly upon this ſubject, to 
inſert here the following general obſervation 
concerning the nature of pain and pleaſure, 


PROPOSITION I 


Pain is much more extenſive in it's Nature 
than Pleaſure. 


1 = 1. THE preſence of every object we 
. eſteemed requiſite, often excites no poſitive 
pleaſure; but the abſence of any one is ſure 
to raiſe a real pain. Thus, to have all the 
limbs entire is but a negative pleaſure; but 
to have a leg or an arm broken is an actual 
pain. The abſence of any object unpleaſing 
to the perception affords us no immediate 
pleaſure; but the preſence of it infallibly 
pains us. Not to feel the effect of boiling 
water upon our fleſh, we eſteem but a ne- 
gative bleſſing: Let it fall upon our ſkin, 
we ſhall ſuddenly complain of real torment. 
Not.to be in dread of a dagger, or pours 
„ 
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while we are eating, we cannot, without 
ſome previous peculiarity of circumſtance, 
conſider as a great happineſs, But to fit, 


with Damocles, under the point of a ſword, ' 


ſuſpended by a flender hair, would ſpoil our 
zppetite, and fill us with excruciating ter- 
ror (x). Moral inſtances of this ſort occur 


moſt frequently in human life. In ſhort, 


ly to pleaſure and pain, 


we may properly "PP 


men: Bonum fit ex integrd cauſd, malum ex 
qualibet defeetu. fer Tn, 
2. This extenſiveneſs of pain above plea- 


ſure appears to ariſe from hence: Becauſe it 
requires an inconceivable number of con- 


current circumſtances, or neceſſary condi- 
tions, to raiſe us even to a ſtate of indolence, 
or to the bare confines only between plea- 
ſure and pain. We are ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment, when we are led to reflect upon the 
multitude and variety of things, which muſt 


all conſpire and agree, that we may enjoy 
but a tolerably healthy conſtitution of body. 


And yet it does not appear, that even per- 


fect health is, properly ſpeaking, any poſi- 
tive bodily pleaſure. And we may, I pre- 


ſume, double this number of events and 
circumſtances, in order to conſtitute both 
mind and body, in a ſtate of indolence, 


(x) Diſtrictus enſis cui ſuper impia 
Cervice pendet, non Siculæ dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem. | 

| Hor, Od. i. Lib, 3. 


bo 5 4 | Let 


is maxim of the ſchool- 


e 
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Let us conſider what a varicty of caſes may 
occur, which make us deficient to ourſelves, 


in this reſpect, through raſhneſs, ignorance 


and folly; and in how many ways more, 
other things, which are not in our power, 


may be deficient to us. And a defect of but 
one ſingle ingredient, requiſite to indolence 


only, may make us heartily miſerable, Ima. 


gine a man poſſeſſed of none but negative 
pleaſure z or of whom it can only be ſaid, 
that he is not unhappy, becauſe he is not 


pinched with want, nor pained with dif. 
eaſe, unjuſtly 2 nor baſely calum- 
niated ; becauſe he has ſuffered no remark. 


able loſs, nor grieved for the death of his 


children, or the misfortune of his friend, 
All theſe, and alas | how many more con- 
ditions, are there abſolutely neceſſary to 
happineſs but purely negative? In how 
many ways is it poſſible for ſuch a perſon to 
be miſerable, in the loſs, or want of ſome+ 
thing, that did not make him happy ? The 


man, whom we may congratulate upon the 


poſſeſſion of theſe few things, we look up 
to, as a rare being, and uncommonly for- 
tunate, 5 eee 

3. Except in the inſtance of rational 
pleaſure, Indolence, or a mere exemption 


from pain, appears, upon the whole, to be 


the completeſt happineſs we are permitted 
to enjoy upon earth, We are not ſenſible 
of ſo ou delight, upon attaining any thing, 
which tends to raiſe us above indolence, 
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2s upon the acquiſition of thoſe things, 


which merely ſerve to relieve preſent pain, 
or bring us nearer to a ſtate of indolence. 
Thus he, who is freed from a fit of the 
gout or ſtone, is not capable of receiving 
ſuch another addition of pleaſant percep- 
tion, or of being exalted above Nen 
to ſo exquiſite a ſenſe of pleaſure; the 


height of which is in proportion as he be- 


fore was ſunk below it. His ſenſations are 
much the ſame as thoſe of the man, who 
is unexpectedly ſaved from ſhip-wreck, and 
all the terrors of death. He feels more 
gladnefs, in his deliverance, than all, that 
the ſun ſhines on, could have made him 
feel, if he had ſuffered no diſtreſs, The 
latter ſurely is in no better plight, (in al- 

moſt all reſpects, he is in a much worſe,) 
than he, who ſtaid ſecurely on ſhore, who 
yet feels nothing of this joy. The truth is, 
we may fall lower and lower ſtill below in- 
dolence, and the exceſs of our delight, in 
drawing nearer to it again, ſhews the exceſs 

of our previous miſery. This gradation 

cannot be ſhewn upon the other ſide of in- 
dolence, Our oolitive pleaſure is capable 
of no ſuch heightenings, as the negative, 


Jo impreſs this idea more ſtrongly, let us caſt 


an eye upon the behaviour of Cræſus (y), in 


(3) Kipos J durdy Aboas_xdTt0% T4 iyſos da, ka? 
Kedpra ir r Y aA Xt AN Hi 74 bp 
zal durde, h ö Ae inder leres TevT15. 'O SI cu 
$X04uty05o 3ovyes iy. Herodot. Lib. i. | 


P 4 Herodotus | 
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Herodotus, after he was brought down from 
the pile, on which he was to have been 
| burnt alive. Obſerve the ſilence, the thought. 
fulneſs in which he is immediately buried, 
after ſo terrible a conſternation. He wants 
a little time to compoſe his mind, for the 
admiſſion of ſuch a tide of happineſs. We 
need not queſtion whether foch a deliver. 
ance yielded him a more exalted pitch of de. 

| | light and rapture, than he could have en- 
= joyed even in vanquiſhing Cyrus, and all 
=_ Alia. The ſupreme cauſe, or true theolo- 
441 ow reaſon of this great inequality, in the 
1 ſyſtem of pain and pleaſure, ſeems to be 
| | | this: That the all-wiſe God ordained, that 
E with reſpect to every other kind of. plea- 
ſure, except the moral and rational, our 
higheſt attainment here ſhould be only eaſe, 
== | or a relief from the pain and craving of an 
. importunate appetite, not happineſs, The 
'1F conſtitution of our nature is againſt it, By 
experience we muſt know that, after we are 
come to a certain pitch of eaſe in body and 
mind, all that can be done to us, or for us, 
beyond that, cannot affect our nature great- 
= ly, without making us painfully ſenſible, 
br that it is all but vanity and vexation of ſpi- 

I | rit. All the affluence above neceſſity can- 
| not be ſo pleaſing to us, as the ſupply of 2 
ſmall want, to make up what neceſſity calls 
for; becauſe there is no way of applying it 
to our nature, or giving us a Capacity of 
fecling the pleaſure of it, N 
. 7” Mili 


3 


Ll 
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Millia frumenti tua triverit area cemum;, 
Non tuus hoc capiet venter plus quam meus h 


15 — — Vel dic quid referat intra 

* Nature fines viventi, jugera centum, an 7 

d, Mille aret ?— At ſuave 1 ex magno tollere acervo. 
ts Dum ex parvo nobis tantundem haurire relinquas, 

je Cur tua plus laudas cumeris granaria noftiris . 

'e FOR „„ 0 0 

— This confeſſes what ſort of happineſs our 
” nature points to, and what ſcanty meaſure 
| jt admits of eyery other kind, This. places 
l in its full light the frenzy of the unavailing 
* wiſh of (z) Alexander the Great. We hear 
6 of no anſwer, made by Pyrrhus, to the laſt, 
e moſt rational queſtion of Cineas, It was 
. unanſwerable. This makes all moral wri- 
8 ters, and philoſophers of every age, incul- 
r cate this conſtant rule, to live within the 
, ' bounds of nature, or according to the die- 
3 tates of ſimple nature: meaning, that na- 
; ture had chalked out how far we are capable 
/ of genuine pleaſures of ſenſation. In a2 
a word, immunity from pain, or want of 
5 ſome ſort, is eſſential to ſenſitive plęaſure; 
N and beyond that, nature appears to have laid 
; no foundation for it. 5 

N 4. Hence we ſee that the meaſure of our 
i happineſs, upon the whole, is not to be 
a computed from the greatneſs of our joy. 
The man condemned to death, who receives 
2 full pardon, inſtead of being led out to 
j (z) "Oper Tis Tdurue dpyine, Tuomip nat The tyiis þ 


Pos inet. Arrian, Lib. T“. 


execution, 


wy 


j : 
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execution, is ſeized with an emotion of j 
ſo extremely violent, and inſupportable, 
that it is not fit to give it him re ſome 
caution, that it prove not fatal. Vet would 
any one chuſe to be placed in that ſad exi- 
geney, for the ſake of this momentary ex- 
ceſs of joy? How much we are indebted to 
previous pain, for the pleaſure we feel, in 
this period of our exiſtence, we are never 
aware, without mature experience, and re- 
flection. The languor that uſually attends 
a flow of proſperity, and eaſy circumſtances, 
is only to be accounted for, upon theſe 
principles. It would afford but flender joy 
to one who had no appetite, or a palled 
one, to be ſet down to a ſumptuous table; 
though the plaineſt fare would give him ex- 
quiſite pleaſure if he were pinched with a 
keen ſenſe of hunger. 57 tibi divitis 
opus eft, quæ te eſurire cogunt ?” ſays the Scy- 
thbian Barbarian to Alexander & Primus 
onmium ſatietate paraſti famem.” If a man 
poſſeſſes a competency. to ſupply all the real 


cConveniencies of life; whatever he may ob- 


oe OR 


tain over and above that, were it ten, or 
ten thouſand times as much, may gratify 
ſome appetite, that ſuppoſes vanity, folly, 
or ignorance, but can meet with no natural 
_ in himſelf, to which jt may all be 
applied. Things that owe all their plea- 
ſantneſs to. natural pain or artificial want, 
lie under this neceſſity of becoming flat and 
inſi pid, when that pain or want is all re- 
moved, 


722 N _ 
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moved. Let it be here. allowed to repeat, 
that it is quite otherwiſe with rational and 
moral pleaſures. They have not theſe ſymp» 
toms of imperfection. More of them is 
applicable to our nature, in endleſs pro- 
greſſion. They derive not their pleaſant- 
neſs from a previous pain, or the removal of 
reſent uneaſineſs. They are pleaſant above 
indolence ; and the delight reſulting from 
the perception of them 1s all felt, and beſt 
enjoyed, after we are on the right ſide of 
indolence; And it is then capable of height- 
nings without end.—** They raviſh, and 
ſublime the thoughts, ſays Bp, Wilkins, at 


the end of his Daedalus, with more clear 
and angelical contentments. Archimedes was 


ſo generally taken up with theſe mathema» 


tical ſtudies, theſe familiar ſirens, as Plu- 


tarch ſtiles them, that he forgot both his 


meat and drink, and other neceſſities of na- 


ture; nay that he neglected the ſaving of 
his life, when that rude ſoldier, in the 
ride and haſte of victory, would not give 
im leaye to finiſh his demonſtration.“ - He 


adds ſeveral other well known inſtances of 


the prodigious intenſeneſs of rational delight 
in that great mechanic, and in Thales, and 
Pythagoras. Speaking of the water-ſcrew 


of Archimedes, he ſays—* It being an en- 
gine ſo ingenious as cannot be ſufficiently 


expreſſed ; the ſmith in Milan conceived it 
ſo to be, who having, without any teach- 


| ing, or information, found it out, fell mad | 


with 
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with mere joy of it.” — Other rational plea. 
ſures there are, more ſerene, if not ſo ex. 
ceſſively intenſe, as thoſe inſtanced by the 
— Biſhop; ſuch as ariſe, for example, 
rom the contemplation of the frame of na- 
ture, and the viſible effects therein dit. 
played, of infinite wiſdom, power, and 
oodneſs, with the confidence, we deriye 
rom thence, that all our intereſts and hopes 
depend not upon the uncertain diſpoſition 
of blind chance, but are in the hands of 
a juſt and gracious Being, to whoſe diſpen- 
ſation we may always joyfully and ſecurely 
reſign them. 2 Tt 
5. The groſs of mankind, unwiſely fancy. 
ing that the pleaſures of ſenſe, or the va» 
rious gratifications of the bodily appetites, 
might be raiſed conſiderably above indo- 
lence, and carried to what height and de. 
gree they pleaſed, have, ſince the firſt for. 
mation of ſociety, been refining, or vainly 
_—_ to improve upon them. For all 
the ſucceſs theſe attempts in general have 
had, or ever will have, is at beſt to be 
' amuſed with our own endeavours, but moſt 
frequently to incur a great deal more of that 
pain, we mean to avoid. It is the unſkil- 
fulneſs of this toil and ſtruggle, which makes 
men provoke: factitious appetites, and vex, 


and weary themſelves in the purſuit of in- 


conſiſtent and vicious pleaſures. Nothing 
is of more conſequence to the good of man- 
kind, than to know how far every kind af 
1 1 & — plwKkẽEeaſure 
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pleaſure can reach, and to purſue thoſe. 
alone, which have a natural aptitude and 
' ſufficiency to ſatisfy, What wild havock is 
brought into the world, by the notion of 
ſome men, that exorbitant power would 
make them happy And what little founda- 
tion is there for this notion, in the nature 
of man | Ou ros 1 Tuxn pmuxgpov 6071 Tos Thy 
gvay—ſays Plutarch, with reſpect to Cali, 
and Pompey. Others imagine that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of wealth would raiſe their enjoy- 
ments to any deſired height. And almoſt 
all men have tampered with the pleaſures of 
ſenſe, to ſcrew them above their level. And 
while they purſue pleaſure, under theſe falſe 
appearances, and make the attaining it the 
meaſure of right and wrong, the earth is 


filled with rapine, violence and bloodſhed ; | 1 
faith and truth are brought into contempt ; _— 
religion, and the laws are trampled under 128 
foot; | | | | * 


6. Another remarkable property of irra- 
tional pleaſures is this, that though they do 
not ſatisfy, yet they become at length ne- 
ceſſary, and the want of them uneaſy to us. 
A rooted habit has often as importunate a 
call, as a natural appetite. It creates an 
imaginary, if not a real congruity between 
the object, and the vitiated faculty, and 
takes a ruder and more obſtinate hold of the 
heart, than if the pleaſure it covets had an . l 
actual foundation in nature. The tears of a 4 

Leſbia, for the loſs of her ſparrow, Re g ' 
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have been as real as thoſe of another wo⸗ 


man, for ſomething of more value. Some 


men have not been able to ſurvive a mode- 
rate loſs of their fortune, though what they 


had left was more than ſufficient to anſwer 


the demands of nature; that is, though they, 
_ ſpeaking; loſt nothing, but what waz 
ſu 

vers not often verified in fact, that men, 


who under the preſſure of well-grounded 


fear, and real danger, are content to accept 
life on any terms, and accompanied with al- 
moſt any hardſhips, ſhould yet when placed 


without the reach of thoſe fears and dangers, 
think life not worth preſerving, and ſcorn» - 


fully throw it away, for the lack of ſome ad- 


ventitious pleaſure, which was never de- 


figned for our nature. The gameſter, who 
upon an ill run of luck, ends his days at 
once with a ſword, or a piſtol, might have 
conſented to redeem his life, upon condition 
of working out the remainder of it in an iron 
mine, when condemned to die, and ready to 


be dragged to execution upon the wheel. Ig- 
norance of true pleaſure, and inveterate ha- 
bits of falſe ones, make even theſe laſt poſ- 


ſeſs, and engroſs the whole ſoul. We turn, 
with horror and diſdain, from the ſpectacle, 


exhibited by the Hiſtorian, (a) of the Em- 


(a) Ti; wet Ta u omdiie du davror ide enord 
TReay avTy Thy «vx Iv, vouTup T6 H iukegs nds 
Aae % Aa G nt. Herodian, lib. i 
r 


uous. It would ſcarce be credited, if 
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peror Commodus, who withdrew himſelf 


from the honours of his ſtation, and all that 
was truly deſirable and laudable in life, be- 
cauſe obſcene and beſtial pleaſures of the 
body quelled and captivated his mind, night 
and day ſucceſſively. Caligula wiſhed the 
Roman people had but one neck, for no 


other reaſon, but that they did not like the 
reen faction of racers, as well as he. So 


addicted to them was this imperial jockey, 


that he ſhared their coarſe ſuppers in 


their ſtables, at which he uſed to fit, en- 
tertained all the while with judicial inquiſi- 


tions by torture (5). Antonine Caracalla 


cauſed the prætorian band ( parwua) to fall 
upon the multitude, and m e great num 


bers, for ſpeaking irreverently of the cha- 


rioteer, he favoured (c). Some apology 
might be due, for 2 theſe execrable 
monſters to the eye of the reader; were it 
not requiſite ſometimes to make the heart of 


man painfully ſenſible of the frightful con -· 
ſequences of giving way to the defire of ir- 


rational pleaſure. But in more familiar life, 


(6) © Infeaſus turbes farenti, adverſus ſtudium ſuum, 
| exclamavit : Utinam populus Romanus unam cervicem 


haberet,—Animum quoque remittenti, ludoque et epulis 


K | 
7 
0 


dedito, eadem dictorùm factorumqus ſævitia aderat. 

in eonſpectu prandentis vel commeſſantis ſeriz qua 

2 per tormenta habebantur.“ Sueton. in Calig. 
ap. 30. 1 f 
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let any one call to mind the daily inſtance, 
which fall under his obſervation: he mu 
be convinced that nothing ſo much increaſes 
it's pains,as hunting after irrational pleaſure; 
and that no way is ſo compendious to attain 


to all the happineſs we are deſigned for, ay. 


keeping ſome rational and moral end everin 
view, to have the feweſt and moſt moderate 
appetites to ſatisfy. 362, oa | 


PROPOSITION IL. 


All bodily Pleaſures are merely Mitigations of 


Pain, 


1. THE laſt Propoſition may be conſ- 


dered as a general proof, that man; by the 


nature and conſtitution of his body, is in- 


evitably ſubject to more pain than pleaſure; 
But this will appear more diſtinctly, by a 
particular induction, or ſurvey of the ſeveral 
pleaſures of ſenſe. Theſe are the pleaſures of 
eating, — refreſhment by warmth, 
coolneſs, reſt, &c. in general, all gratifica- 
tions of our material half, conſidered ab- 
ſtractedly from any reflections, or operations 


of the mind. By the moſt accurate examin- 


ation of theſe, we ſhall be convinced, that 
either they are no pleaſures at all, or 
only pleaſures in ſo far as they alleviate pain 
felt, by recruiting ſome natural expence, or 
decay of the body, rectifying ſome incident! 

> 1 MM, - <5 diſorder, 
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Prodic, apud Xenoph, Memorab. lib, ii. cap. 1. 
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diforder, or curing ſome naturally recurring 
diſeaſe. There is no pleaſure in eating, but 
when appetite gives it a pleaſant reliſh; 
the pleaſure bearing till a juſt proportion 
to the degree of appetite, The moſt exqui- 
fite dainties become taſteleſs to a full appe- 
tite, and to a cloyed one uneaſy and loath- 
ſome (4). Where the uneaſineſs of hunger 
previous to the pleaſure of cating is ſcarce 


perceptible, the gratification, which eating 


can afford us, is always inconſiderable. The 
pain of hunger is a ſtronger hint, and appe- 
tite a fainter, which nature vouchſafes to 
give us, to warn us in kindneſs of the waſte 


and decay of parts of the body. A ſuitable 


recruit of theſe is neceflary, to preſerve the 
regularity of the animal economy. As from 
the diſorder of this economy, our animal 
part languiſhes, and feels pain, by a ſalutary 
decree of providence ; it is as wiſely ordain- 
ed, that pleaſure ſhould - conſtantly be an- 


nexed to the removal, or alleviation of that 


(d) The rebuke, which Virtue gives to Indolence, in 
the fable of Prodicus, ſets this matter in a fine light, 
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pain, when it has anſwered its purpoſe, and 
the order is reſtored, and waſte repaired, 


But whenever all the pain is intirely remoy.. 
ed, and there is no N of hunger or ap- 


tite left, or when ſatiety ſucceeds, it is 


provided that eating ſhould then become no 


pleaſure at all: And if we continue eatin 
ſtill, the appetite is cloyed ; uncaſineſs an 
pain come on once more. This ſhews that 
the pleaſure of cating, thus terminated at a 
certain point, is not abſolutely a pleaſure, 
but requires a proportionate pain to conſti- 


tute it a pleaſure, to this point: And when 


the pain quite ceaſes, it is no longer a plea- 


them. The body is but a machine, the or- 
gan or inſtrument of ſomething that moves 
and manages it. This, we may be ſure, is 


true, whether we _ the ſoul material 
or immaterial. Be t 


at ſuppoſition what it 
will, it is certain there is 4 within 
us, which has power to wield, or act upon 
the parts of the body. Whatever that 
thing be, we know that it exerts this power, 
ſometimes with greater, ſometimes with leſs 
difficulty. Again, we know that there is 


ſomething in us, that is moved and wielded, 


and which gives more or leſs trouble to the 
moving principle, according to the order, or 
indiſpoſition, in which we find it. Thus 
far we pronounce with certainty from our 

| own 
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2. The facts being thus eſtabliſhed, let us 
attempt to give a philoſophical account of 
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bwn feelings, which are plain and determi- 


nate in this caſe. Or if any fanciful ſophiſt 

* reſumes to deny this, and ſay, that no in- 

WM diſpoſition about him ever impedes the ex- 

1 ertion of this moving principle, let him try, 

" il kit be as eaſy to him to walk twenty miles 

& in a minute, as twenty e If he can de- 

. clare, with truth, that his corporeal part is 

t always obedient to his will, without giving 

A him the leaſt trouble; let us congratulate | 

| him upon this peculiar felicity, and allow _ 

[ him to have nothing to do with the argu- 

: ment: But if ever he ſhould fall from theſe 

: happy circumſtances,” it may then be worth 

his while to attend to it. In the Inquiry 

. into the nature of the Human Soul, already ; 
f printed, it is thewn at large, by a great va- | 
l riety of proofs, that there is an inimaterial | 
ſubſtance within us, which is the cauſe of 1 
6 a great deal of that motion, which is excited ll 
| in the body, as all the reſt is the effect of the . 
Supreme Firſt Cauſe: And there thoſe powers; 

x which are more particularly called the natural 

powers of matter, ſuch as gravity, elaſticity, 

T coheſion, &c. are particularly inquired into, N 


Having repreſented the body here as the |} 
organ only of ſomething, that manages and | 4 
works upon it, let me be permitted to refer | 
the reader to that treatiſe for a proof of the 
| immaterial nature of that ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
which acts upon the body as a machine. | 
The uſe I mean to make of this obſervation, | 4 
in the preſent argument concerning the | 


2 pleaſures 
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leaſures of the body, is no more than this: 
1 the body is but an inſtrument, or 
machine, all and every part of which is a 
thing moved, and not moving, the greateſt 
perfection it is capable of, is to be in exa& 
order and repair, free from indiſpoſition, 
and fit to be uſed, or ſuch as not to affect 
the agent with any tropble or pain in uſing 
it. For if we ſuppoſe it capable to do more, 
or to facilitate the uſe of itſelf, and by it's 
own motion to forward the thing intended, 
we form a ſuppoſition inconſiſtent with 
the nature of body, or what really amounts 
to a contradiction, It is quite conſonant to 
reaſon to expect that the Wer! rinciple 
muſt almoſt perpetually meet with ſome dif- 
ficulty, more or leſs, in managing machines, 
ſuch as our bodies are. It's neceſſary union 
with them, when out of order, is the im- 


mediate cauſe of this difficulty, or pw. 


From this conſideration appears at one glance 
the concluſion we may fairly dra concern- 
ing the pleaſures of the body : That the 
conſiſt in having the diſorder of it rectified, 
and the unfitnels to be uſed as an inſtrument 
removed ; ſo that the agent may feel as little 
difficulty, or uneaſineſs in moving it, or act- 
ing by it as may be: Or in one word, that 
they conſiſt in the alleviation only of that 
ade which the body is ordained to give out 
iving part by ſucceſſive wearing, waſte, or 
want of repair. If the ſoul felt as little dif- 
ficulty in acting by it's bodily inſtrument, 
: | KT Tere oo 
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as it now feels in ſimply willing the pro- 
duction of the action, it would feel no bodily 
pain, nor pleaſure at all. It's pain and plea- 
ſure would be purely ſpiritual. 

z. Let us now apply this - obſervation 
more particularly to the pleaſure. of eating. 
| It proceeds from a ſalutary previous pain. 
So far at leaſt we. may determine with cer- 


tainty, whatever be the immediate cauſe of 
that pain.—“ Ce diſſolvant, (ſays the arch- 


« bithop of Cambray,) qui piquote /'eflomac, 
iy prepare, parce ce meſaiſe, un plaiſir 
« tres vif lorſqu'il eft appaiſe par les altmens. 
% Alors homme ſe' remplit delicieuſement 
d une matiere etrangere, qui luy feroit 
« borreur, S il la pouvoit voir, des qu'elle eſt 
« introduite dans fon eftomac, & qui It 

« deplait mime, quand il la voit, etant dryja 


« rafſafie.”—Fenelon, Exiſtence de Dieu, e. 


35. © Vera cauſa famis, (lays Borelli,) e mor- 
dicatio tunicarum & nervulorum ventri- 
* culi. De mot. animal. p. 2. prop. 202.-- 
Whether hunger be owing to the dry attri- 


tion of the coats of the ſtomach, or the 


ſharpneſs of this acid juice, diſcharged from 
the excretory ducts of certain glands, about 
the ſtomach, which vellicate it's fibres, it is 
equally certain, that our greateſt pleaſure in 
eating, is from the removal of this uneaſy 
ſenſation. The mitigation of this uneaſinels 
will be always pleaſant, only in exact pro- 
portion to the degree, in which the pain of 
It was grievous : And whenever all the pain, 
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or uncaſineſs is entirely removea, when the 
fainter ſenſation of appetite, or the ſtronger 
of hunger is no longer | aero dip the ſated 
appetite is no longer ſuſe 

It is cloyed, and again the ſtomach becomes 
unealy, if we continue eating ſtill, _ 

4. We mult here alſo apply theſe remarks, 
to our repeated aſſertion of the eie ex- 
celleney of the pleaſure of knowledge and 
the contemplation of truth. There is, we ſee, 


a certain point, at which the pleaſure of eat- 


ing, ſpeedily and neceſſarily, terminates, 


Compare this to the delight and ſatisfaction 


reſulting from the improvement of the ra- 
tional nature, and the acting according to 


it's dictates, There is no point, beyond 


which theſe are not pleaſant, no ſtated li- 
mits, where they become full ; and beyond 


which they degenerate into pain,—Pauſe 


here a moment,—Art thou not ſtruck, 0 
ſceptic, at the ſenſe of theſe different affec- 


tions of thy ſoul and body? Art thou ſtill 


ambitious to degrade the dignity of the ſu- 


perior part of thy conſtitution, and fink 
thy ſpiritual, in thy material nature? Thy 


body, with reſpect to which, thou art in 
truth a mere machine, (to uſe a familiar 
phraſe of thine, in the ſtrict propriety of 
the term,) is out of order, 4. a 


1 


with pain, when thy omnipotent agent, 
Chance, has exhauſted the matter neceſlary to 
make it go right. The only pleaſure thou 
canſt now be affected with, conſiſts in feel- 
8 ing 


ceptible of pleaſure, 
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ing the ſupply of a due quantity of this re- 
arative matter, or the rectification of that 
diſorder,” by the wife economy of nature, 
or the lucky operation of thy blind deity. 


Exert for once thy nobler faculty of reflec- 


tion and reaſon to a good purpoſe. Is the 
ſame ſcanty limit fixed by nature to the gra- 
tification of the rational appetite ? Ought 
not this to afford thee ample conviction, 
that the percipient of ſpiritual pleaſure, in 
whom this appetite and faculty is found, is 
ſomething different from thy material ſub- 
ſtance, and of a nature tranſcendently ſu- 
perior to it ?. No quantity of rational plea- 


ſures is too much, or even enough for it. 


It would always reliſh, always purſue them, 
if its organical machine did not frequently 


call it's attention off, to keep it in repair. 
Thou telleſt me, with a ſneer, theſe airy un- 


ſubſtantial pleaſures affect not thee. No- 
they affect not thy body; yet they affect the 
man. If thy maſs be all material, nothin 

that cannot affect matter, can affect thee. 
An eſtimate has been laid before thee, of the 
ſtinted gratification thou canſt derive from 
the addition or arrangement of the parts of 
thy waſting frame? Is that thy utmoſt wiſh 


Farewell. May the miraculous interpoſition 


of the Almighty Father of light and reaſon 
work thy converſion! - _ 

5. The plain matter of fact has been here 
ſtated, without force. or ſtraining. What 
will the frivolous objector till be ſtarting 
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ia oppoſition to it? He will ſay that the li- 
mits of the gratification of hunger, are not 
ſo preciſely determined: And the ſame he 

may urge with equal propriety concerning 


he adds, like a mathematical line, but ad- 
mit of latitude, ſo that there may be till 
fome pleaſure in gratifying them, after the 


the pain, is quite removed. He triumph 
now in finding a flaw in the former eſtimate, 
in producing an inſtance where all the plea-. 
ſure does not abſolutely and ſolely conſiſt in 
the removal of pain. For here is poſitive 
clear pleaſure, after. all the pain is allayed, 
Not to maintain a diſpute about ſmall mat- 


opponents, men commonly given up to the 
dominion of ſtrong ſenſual appetite, let us 
appeal to the experience of men of calm re- 
flection, or to theſe abandoned ſenſualiſts 
themſelves, when bleſſed by the ſingular 
favour of providence, with a portion of con- 
ſiderate and ſober recollection. Will they 
not ingenuouſly confeſs it would be always 
happier and better to ſtop at the neareſt li- 
mit, where it can with propriety be ſaid 
that the appetite is ſatisfied ? Not to con- 
tend about ſo poor a buſineſs, let us only bid 
them compute, what this boaſted ſurplus of 
pleaſure is worth, and how long it can con- 


all other ſenſual e ee They are not, 


importunate cravings of the appetite, or all 


ters, let us allow that in a little degree, and 
for a ſhort time, this may ſometimes be the 
caſe. But from the judgment of our preſent 


tinue, 
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tinue. We may take off the pain of hun- 
ger in a few minutes. How many more 
could we continue eating, without incurring 
a contrary pain? The pain of a cloyed ap- 
petite we ſhall find to be tenfold that of a 
craving one. The bodily machine is more 
apt to be diſordered by throwing in too 
much, than too little of this reparative mat- 
ter. If, a failure of ſupply may make it 
languid, and unfit, through weakneſs, to 
execute the commands of the governing 
ſpirit, an overplus oppreſſes, and renders it 


more unwieldy and unmanageable. It re- 


quires time, before a lamp ſhall go out, for 


want of oil, but it may be drowned out, by 


too much, in an inſtant, No approved phy- 
ſician ever wrote, or ſpoke upon this ſubject, 
without inſiſting that it is better to ſtop at 
the neareſt limit, where it can be ſaid, with 
propriety, that the appetite is ſatisfied, and 


expatiating upon the dangers, ariſing from 


our going on to the fartheſt. The light- 
neſs and agility we feel in our limbs, the 
aptneſs for exerciſe, of body or mind, after 


a moderate meal, points out plainly where 


to ſtop; as does the cumbrous heavineſs of 
the body, after a full one, and the wretched 


ſtupidity ſucceeding it, when 8 


he ſoul ſubſides, and wickedly inclines 
Jo ſeem but mortal, &c.“ Porx. 


The drowſy torpor, which nature then kind- 
Iy ſuperinduces, is only a gentle hint, that it 


requires 


1 
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requires, leiſure to work off the load, with 
which we have imprudently overcharged her, 
It is an excellent rule, which is laid down 
by Ifocrates with reſpect to all exerciſes of 
the body, that to preſerve health, “ we 
* ſhould leave off, while we could yet take 
% more.” (e) Yet this is, more properly, a 


rule in the preſent caſe, with reſpect to in. 
dulging the pleaſures of the body; and we 
may ſay, with greater truth, that we ſhall 


reſerve health, if we diſcontinue our gra- 
tification of the ſenſual appetite, at a point, 
in which we could yet gratify it farther, 


This is but prudently denying ourſelves a 


poor, weak pleaſure, which momentarily 


decays, and is attended with far greater 


pain, diſguſt and ſickneſs. It will be dif- 
ficult to give any better reaſon, why the poor 


labouring part of mankind, whom want 


Qbliges to obſerve this regimen, enjoy a 


reater ſhare of health, and are, generally 


peaking, freer from bodily pain, than the 
rich and luxurious. Lucian takes advanta 
of the Pythagorean metempſychoſis to m 


attendant upon the rich, the gouts, hectic 
fevers, catarrhs, dropſies, &c. hatched and 
crawling in ſwarms amidſt the luxuries of a 
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a dunghill cock deſcribe to Micyllus, with 
great humour and ſpirit, the inconveniencies 
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ſumptuous table, and ſeizing unmercifully 
upon the crazy conſtitutions of the miſer- 
able gueſts. 7) The appetites of the la- 
bouring poor _ in full vigour, 
and repair, partly indeed by regular returns 
of labour, and partly through their frugal 
diet; any exceſs in which they are likewiſe 

ſubject to rue, though in leſs proportion, 
hard exerciſe helping ſooner, in them, to 
diſencumber nature. How far pleaſanter is 
their coarſe and homely fare to the ſharp 
call of nature, than all the delicacies, tor- 
tured with all the ſkill of a pernicious art, 
are to the wealthy. How ſound, how refreſh- 
ing their fleep, procured by toil, upon beds, 
that would diſeaſe and cripple the reſtleſs, 
enervated ſons of luxury and exceſſive re- 
finement. In a word, neither is their reliſh 
rendered intractably nice, nor their bodily 
frame unnaturally convulſed by diſorders of 
their own ſeeking. By confining their pur- 
ſuit to the ſatisfying the neceſſary calls of 
appetite, they ſeldom treſpaſs, in a foolith _ 
deſire of enjoying a greater ſhare of ſen- 

ſual pleaſure, than is conſiſtent with the na- 
ture of body, in our preſent conſtitution. 

Infirm, and tottering, how comes that 
wretched libertine to be thus worn to de- 
crepitude, in the very flower of his years? 
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Luc. Somnium ſive Gallus. 
It 
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It is by a continued courſe of varied pain, of 


mortification more ſevere than that of the 
ſaddeſt Chartreux, or monk of la Trappe, 


It is by purſuing bodily pleaſure, beyond ne- 


/ 


pointing to that hardier c 
moſt grown hoary in debauchery and intem- 
perance.---True ; his robuſt conſtitution 
ſcems to brave the depredations of luxury 


ceſſity, and its original — But you are 


and exceſs, even upon the verge of three. 
ſcore. But beſides the thouſand, and ten 
thouſand incidental pangs and twinges, both 


of body and mind, the decays and infirmi- 
ties, which are now actually, and will ſoon 


be viſibly coming on, with intenſer torments, 
from the natural ſtrength of his frame, which 
would otherwiſe have protracted theſe de- 
cays, for many years longer, muſt exhibit 
a wretched example in him, that nature will 
not permit her LA to be tranſgreſſed with 


impunity. Her prime law is, that we ſhould 


obey the voice of reaſon, which was given 
us, that we ſhould bridle-in the exorbitan- 


cies of the ſenſual appetites. Theſe always 
infer a certain PO of injury and 
pain, and it is preciſely upon that account, 


that reaſon ſets itſelf in conſtant oppoſition 
to them. Health is the great foundation of 


all bodily pleaſure. But health, in ſpite of 
appearances, which can deceive us, only for 


a very ſhort ſeaſon, is neceſſarily impaired, 
and deſtroyed by intemperance, So that even 
this apparently vigorous old ſenſualiſt will 


ild of riot, al- 


be 
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be found to have unſkilfully purſued bodily 
leaſure, without reckoning the diſgrace, 
and detriment he has brought upon the no- 
bler part of his nature. Vet how inferior, 
how contemptible are the gratifications of 
ſenſe, if compared with thoſe of the rati- 
onal nature? Theſe he has ſuſpended, im- 
paired, almoſt annihilated by his brutal glut- 
tony; but theſe are what dignify, and in- 
deed properly denominate the man : In 
lighting theſe, he degrades his nature, he 
forfeits his title to humanity. 4 The wiſe 
man, (ſays Hierocles,) does not concern 
himſelf ſimply about the body, but fo far 
only about the body, as it may be ſervice- 
able, to execute the commands of the 
ſoul,” (g)---But this conſideration apart, it 
appears, in ſhort, that ſpeaking with abſo- 
lute ſtrictneſs, and according to the nature 
of things, we may ſay that the bounds of 
bodily pleaſure admit of-little or no latitude, 
any more than the exact equilibrium of a 
balance admits of adding to, or taking from 
either of the ſcales. In both. caſes, every 
the leaſt addition has it's own weight, though 
it may ſometimes be ſo little, as to be ſcarcel 
worth our waſting breath about it, This 
muſt be ſo, if the body be a proper and true 
machine, where every part has it's juſt and 
due proportion. If a deficiency, on the one 
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hand, and an exceſs on the other be admit. 


ed, there muſt be a certain point, betwixt 
them, which is neither, on either ſide of 


which, is an extreme, diſpleaſing and inju- 


rious, more or leſs, to nature. It is not faid 


that every tranſgreſſion of this limit, every 


departure from this indiviſible line were a 


E fault. It is but by great accident that we 


can ever hit on it preciſely. But ſince any 
perceptible tranſgreſſion is a propertiomble 
pain, or incommodes the machine in ſome 


degree ; and fince a faculty is not given ug 


to adjuſt this matter to an exact nicety; the 


age rule of Iſocrates ſhould {till take place, 
that we may err on the ſafe fide at leaſt. 


It is better to fall ſhort a little than to ex- 


cecd. Some time after we think we have 


caten but enough, we find we have eaten too 

3 and diſordered with it. 
But be it noticed here, that had nature given 
us a faculty of diſcerning the preciſe limit, 


it might often have been to no E 
erved in 


An exact equilibrium cannot be pre 
ſuch a 3 as the human body, for any 


conſiderable time. To have kept it exact, 


would have required an inceſſant attendance, 
and almoſt momentary addition proportioned 
to it's conſtant ſecretion of ſomething ; 
which would have been inconliſtent with 
the attention, it is required to give to a. va. 
riety of other buſineſs. A lamp may feed 


itſelf pretty 1 But this was not to be 


à condition of the animal body. 


6. The 
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6. The ſame kind of reaſoning is appli- 
cable to the pleaſure of drinking, and with 
roper accommodation, nearly to every other 
bodily pleaſure, But even in noticing the 


difference, and particularities of each, ſome 


repetitions of what has been faid, will be 
requiſite, and appear to need excuſe. It will 
be ſaid that the experience of every man is 
againſt me, with reſpect to the pleaſure in 
drinking, of which a clear unmixed portion 


is perceptible, after all the pain of thirſt is 


quite removed ; that every man in this point 
is the only judge for himſelf; that it would 
not be ſo generally practiſed, if men found 
not a balance of- pleaſure in favour of this 
excels. Againſt ſo common a prepoſſeſſion 
it might appear preſumptuous to contend, if 

experience taught us that men uſually judge 
ſo right for themſelves, as not to be deceived 
with a ſhew of falſe pleaſure, or not to in- 
cur real pain, by the purſuit, in this, and 
other like inſtances. We have already ſeen 
that, ſince the body is a machine, whoſe 
motions are all (it's voluntary motions not 
excepted,) performed according to the ſtated 
laws of mechanifm, the proportion between 
its parts, and the regularity of it's motions, 
is of courſe impaired by exceſs, in a certain 
degree. Under different quantities of this 
reparative matter, drink, the animal ceco- 
nomy cannot proceed with the ſame, or an 
equal degree of regularity, any more than a 
well-going clock will yet go exactly true, 
though ſomething be added to the wenn 

| an 
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and ſtill go aright though ſomethitig be 


taken from it. Let me aſk this objector, 


whether it be abſolutely a contradiction in 
the nature of things, that the power ſhould 
be too great for the weight to be moved ; 
ſo that the motion ſhould become over vio- 
| lent for the end and deſign of it? We may con- 
ccive, and without much ditliculty.contrive a 
machine, where the motion ſhall be ſo rapid, 
as to ſet the whole on fire. There is, in all ſuch 
caſes, a propriety to be obſerved, according 


to the nature and deſign of the motion to 


be excited, in which preciſely conſiſts what 
is right. A ſtrong conſtitution may appa- 
rently ſuffer nothing, or exhibit no remark- 
able diſorder, from a little exceſs in drink- 
ing: As the equilibrium, in a large beam, 
loaded with great weights, at each end, may 
not be ſenſibly broken by every ſlight addi- 
tion, yet properly ſpeaking, it is demon- 
ſtrably certain, that there is but one deter- 
minate quantity of weight, in the one ba- 
lance, that can exactly counterpoile that in 
the other. The phyſician forbids his pa- 


tient any of this ſort of pleaſure, becauſe 


one whoſe circumſtances of health, or the 
texture of whoſe frame is delicate, could 
leſs bear the diſorder, which enſues from a 
compliance with the prevailing laws of good 
{cllowſhip, than another who is caſily quit 
for a few hours of a trifling head-ach, and 
in whom nature appears to have quite re- 
ſtored herſelf with a little ſleep. A diſor- 
der there is, in either caſe, which we feel 
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| more or leſs, as our conſtitution is able to 


— WH 
7. It is by cuſtom alone, and habit, ac- 
quired with ſome difficulty and pain, that we 


become pleaſed with ſpirituous or fermented 


liquors, which have no natural aptitude in 


them to gratify the palate. They are at firſt , 


unpleaſant to all men, as is plain from every 
1 to taſte them. It is habit, 
that raiſes a factitious appetite, that provokes 
a demand, which appears to be the call of a 
ſecond nature. And this call, when it is 
not anſwered, becomes like a real natural 

appetite, painful : And in taking off this 


pain conſiſts the pleaſure. Nature is thus 


made to run in a by-channel, and will not 
be carried back to its firſt courſe again, 
without ſome force. Is not here a manifeſt 


trick that we put upon ourſelves? It is in 


truth one of the moſt unſkilful tricks ima- 
ginable. We provoke the pleaſure only by 
provoking the appetite, or want ; that is, by 


provoking the previous pain. The deceit is 


not the leſs fooliſh and hurtful, becauſe we 


do not, or will not obſerve it. We fancy we 


increaſe the number of our pleaſures, and 


are ſilly enough to forget, that, at the ſame 


time, we equally increaſe the number of our 
Ra And it muſt be ſo. For if nature 

as not fitted us for any of theſe pleaſures, 
by giving us a natural call for it, or uneaſi- 


| heſs in the want of it, we are under a na- 


tural 
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tural incapacity of taſting that pleaſure ; 
unleſs by ſome unlucky art we can procure 
ourſelves the want of it: And this can only 
be done by contracting ſome new, and unna- 
tural habit. By this means indeed we may 
cunningly contrive to increaſe our want, 
without number, and without end. We 
have already gone, and are daily advancing 
aſtoniſhing lengths at this work : For lux. 
| ury has a dextrous knack at increaſing our 
| pains, for the acquiſition of ſome new plea- 
ſure, Let us beſtow, at our leiſure, a little 


cool reflection upon this matter. We may 


rack our invention for new and various re- 
finements without bounds : What is it all, 
but a moſt unwiſe, and unſucceſsful ſtruggle 
againſt the nature of things ; a vain, and vex- 
atious attempt to produce an effect, in op- 
poſition to the will of the Supreme Firſt- 

Cauſe ? Aſſd the conſequence is juſt what 
might be expected. We may increaſe our 
pains at will : But we muſt not hope to have 
the pleaſure of feeling them all taken off 
again, We may as well imagine that we 
can increaſe our wealth, by increaſing our 
expences. We muſt retrench theſe, if we 
exceed the bounds of our income z or we 
ſhall not long be able to anſwer them all. 
Even Lucretius, (and ſurely his teſtimony 
may be allowed ſome weight in the caſe, the 
profeſſed rule of whoſe life was preſent 
pleaſure,) even he could fay: | 
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Ergo hominum genus incaſſum fruftraque labofat, 

« Semper et in curis conſumit inanibus evum : 

« Mimirum, quia non cognovit, que fit habendi 

« Finis, & omnino qu 115 vera voluptas;,” _ 
Wa Lucr. lib. 5. v. 1429. 


| Caſt an eye on one hand, upon the buſtle, 


toil, and hurry of the numerous and various 


urtificers, in rich and populous cities ; what 
art, what invention is employed continually; 


towards attaining this ſole end of increaf- 
ing the pleaſures above the pains of ſenſe? 
Yet how diſproportionate is the effect of all 


theſe complicated, and mighty efforts? Ob- 


ferve now, on the other hand, by how com- 

ndious a method, without any application 
at all, farther than following the plain dic- 
tates of nature, the poorer ſort attain the 
fame end, more effectually, and find the gra- 
tifications of ſenſe far ſweeter, in general, 
than the rich, and luxurious. You have 


thus before your eyes an experimental argu- 


ment, that enhancing bodily pleaſure, beyond 
the call of natural want, is only adding to 


the balance of. yo The gout, in the fable, 


found ſhe miſtook her lodging, when fhe 
ſtumbled into the cottage of the peaſant ; 
and flying, took up her refidence in the ſeat 
of his voluptuous lord, a Ig 

8. But it will ſtill be urged, that gene- 
tous liquors reſtore the languiſhing fpirits, 


drive away care, exhilarate the mind, inſpire 


courage, eloquence, &e. This is unwarily 
ſtrengthening the aſſertion againſt which the 
| R 2 _ objection. 
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_ objection is raiſed. For what is all this, 
upon examination, but to maintain, that 
drinking a liberal portion of theſe liquors is 


pleaſant ſo far only, as it proves a remedy to 


ſome evil, which is the point contended for? 
It has the virtue, it ſeems, of correcting va- 
rious ineptitudes in the body, and ſome in- 
diſpoſitions in the mind, ariſing in part from 
| theſe. Generous liquors may indeed be of 


| ſome ſervice, occaſionally, in removing theſe 


inconveniencies, with a diſcreet regard to the 
time, method, and proportion of uſing them, 
The relief, they afford us, is prompt. They 


do not coſt nature the pains and time to di- 


geſt, which eating does. What we drink is 
forthwith incorporated with the blood, and 
conveyed to the heart; and all along, as it 
proceeds, it braces the lax, and quickens 
the ſenſibility of the torpid parts: It re- 
ſtores a freſh aptitude to the whole machine, 
by a ſupply of matter proper to make it's 
motions light and eaſy, The refreſhment, 
eaſe, and recruit of ſpirits, we feel from 


drink being thus more immediate, than what 


we find from meat; and its tranſit to the 
heart, and aſcent from thence to the. brain, 
more rapid ; the ſentient part reſiding there 


had need to be ſtrictly on the watch, leſt 


the afflux to theſe parts be too briſk. If 


long continued, it raiſes ſuch a commotion 


and hurry in that confined region, as renders | 


every thing unſtable, and intractable to the 


governing mind. The will finds the po 
and 
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and wielding of it's materials, ſo different 
from what it uſed to be, that it can ma- 


nage them no 1715 after the accuſtomed 


regular manner, than a printer could diſ- 
ſc, and ſet in order his types, if ſome- 
thing kept them continually jumbled about. 


Diſcretion and foreſight being then driven 


far away, conceit and raſhneſs are miſtaken 
for courage, the ſallies of impertinence from 


a tongue, reſtrained by modeſty before, are: 


conſtrued into a ſtrange flow of eloquence. 
The dull ſpirits, which a moderate glaſs had 


exhilarated, are now exalted into frenzy. 
The eyes, by their outward appearance, diſ- 


cover ſufficiently that the mind within, as 
well as the optic organs, are - ſore affected. 
It is then probably owing to the diſorder 
chiefly of the optic nerves, that the center 
of gravity in the body, or at leaſt the go- 
vernment of it is loſt. (60) What an odious 
ſpectacle is exhibited by a rational being 


thus diſguiſed ? So unbleſt is the inordinate 
cup of that wretch, who (i) lets in a fiend 


at his mouth, to ſteal away his brains. 


- (4) Other cauſes may be aſſigned : But this a pears to 


a principal one, Children whirling round, till the 
room and ambient bodies ſeem to turn the ſame way, can 


no longer ſtand upon their legs, As we gradually ac- 


quire an habitual management of the center of gravity 


of the body, in ſtanding or moving, ſo it ſeems chiefly 


to be with reſpe to the apparent diſtance and ſtability 
of the ſurrounding objects, at leaſt in thoſe, who are not 
horn blind. A vertigo makes us loſe it for a ſhort time, 
ſailing in a ſhip for a longer, or till we acquire a new 
habit, (i) Shakeſpear, 


N; 
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9. The conſideration urged before, th: „ 


we have not only bodies, but rational ſouls, fo 
to take charge and concern about, ought, in 23 
the preſent inſtance, to be inforced with ar 
more particular caution, than in the ar- fa 
ticle of eating? For this reaſon, (fays re 
Hierocles,) Pythagoras, in that meaſure Wl jt 
he preſcribes to temperance, “ attends firſt to fo 
drink, before meat, knawing that here, that ge 
meaſure is not ſo caſily obſerved ;“ and a th 
greater, and more ſydden diſturbance it cu 
raiſed in the intelligent ſpirit, than in the 
other kind of intemperance. If by eating ſt 
too much, we encumber and ſtupify the ta- of 
tional faculty, and are degraded thus below | in 
the overfed ſwine, who have no (ſuch fas na 
culty ; we may drink till we are mad, and de 
become infernal agents of all manner of WW «< 
miſchief. %% mann be 
10. As to the bodily pleaſures of reſt, and ei 
ſleep, it is plain, at firſt ſight, that though It 
exccedingly pleaſant, they are only ſo, as it 
they alleviate pain. They have therefore oy 
nothing poſitive in them; being only a eeſ- ra 
fation from fatigue, and watching; which U 
nature admits, in order to recruit her powers, (h 
and ſo prepare us for a renewal of toil, bY in 
With ſleep, our bodies are not only refreſh» it 
() Videmus enim, quod à ſomno reficimur, & nu* R 
trimur ; at à continua vigelid, cibo non defigiente debi - de 
litamur, flacceſcimus, cxcarnes reddimur, Borrell ge me 


mot, Animal, Prop, 162, 


food be plentifully ſupplied, they languiſh 


are made, by the intermiſſion of labour, and 
fatigue, if we are ſtill confined to reſt, or 
reſtrained from exerciſe, the reſtraint, or reſt 


fore was pain, would become pleaſure, (/) 
$o true it is, that all our attempts to do more 
than remove bodily pain only lead us to in- 
cur a contrary pain. | £40 

11. An obvious remark will not fail to 
ſtrike us here, unfavourable to the notion 
of the prevalence of happineſs above miſery, 
in this period of our exiſtence, Sleep is a 
natural deliquium of the ſoul, a kind of 
death, or non-exiſtence, which it falls into 
ſucceſſively at ſtated intervals. In fleep, the 
body appears totally unfit or indiſpoſed 


It is left in-a ſtate purely vegetative ; and 
it's mechaniſm ſeems to rectify itſelf, by it's 
own eſtabliſhed laws, or the laws and ope- 
ration of the Supreme all-governing Spirit. 
Under theſe circumſtances the ſoul appears 
ſhut up in a dark inacceſſible cell,, utterly 
incapable of wielding the cumbrous burthen, 
it bore about with it, when awake ; which 


(7) Seſſio, & omnimoda. cor otis noſtri quies, & iner- 
tia di continuata vires non rehcit, nec jucunda eſt; ſed 
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medela eſt motus, et corporis agitatio. 
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ed, but nouriſhed; and without it, though 


and decay. Again, after the due reparations 


itſelf, would become painful, and what be- 


either to affect, or be affected by the ſoul. 


c contra languorem & dolorificum torporem effert, cujus 


Borelli. prop. 162. 
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overwhelms it now, and excludes all notice 


of external objects from it. Thus it fares 
with the ſoul in ſleep, at leaſt when we do 
not dream, (m) if that be ever the caſe; 
And if it has any conſciouſneſs then, which 
is not eaſy to determine, it is the ſame thing 
to the man, or whole compound being, 


. whether it has, or not, ſince no veſtige is 
left of that conſciouſneſs, when it comes 


to rights again, or awakening, reaſſumes it's 
former functions. For, by Prop. 3. of $e&, 


II. it cannot with propriety. be called the 


ſame conſcious being with that which actu- 
ates the body, until ſome revolution, or re- 
novation of exiſtence, ſhall revive all that 
dark part, or vacancy of being in us. Not- 
withſtanding this, do we not covet in num- 


berleſs caſes, and eagerly embrace this ſtate 


of non-exiſtence, this ſhort annihilation? 
How do we think ourſelves obliged to the 
power of* medicine, that can ſtrip us for a 


while of life and perceptivity; throw us out 


of exiſtence, with reſpect to the ſenſe of 
pain, when a fit of ſome acute diſtemper is 
upon us? Let care poſſeſs the ſou}, igno- 


miny depreſs, or grief prey upon it, how 


does it fly for ſhelter from reflection to a 


Nate of unconſcious being | How do the 


poets, of all ages and nations, celebrate this 


* 


(in) And when we dream, we ſeem brought into 4 
different ſpecies of exiſtence, wherein we act a part, very. 


- {mperfectly related to our compound ſtate of being. 


ſtate, 
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fate, with every Fa mares epithet, 


and the moſt affecting ſtrains of panegyrics 
they can beſtow ! Now let us conſider that, 
though we cannot but love and defire ex- 
iſtence, yet the condition of our preſent be- 
ing is ſuch, that one third part of it is ne- 
ceſſarily Peer in periodical and temporary 

a ſort of non- exiſtence, and for a 
great portion of the other parts, we are 
often reduced to ſuch ſtreights, that we eſ- 
teem this unconſciouſneſs, or temporary 
death, our greateſt happineſs, and are fre- 
quently induced to procure it to ourſelves 
by the help of art. What ſtronger proof, 
what more open confeſſion of the ſoul can 
we require, that, though it be in love with 
exiſtence, deſirous of happineſs, and con- 


ſeious it was born for it, this ſhort period 


is not, cannot be the natural and proper 
boundary of its deſires? I wiſh the world 


would Pay a juſt attention to this point, that 
a 


ſome ſage, of a clear and comprehenſive 


judgment, would duly folve, and draw the 


proper concluſion from this iniportant pro- 
blem, this aſtoniſhing appearance in the ra- 
tional nature; and tell us why, notwith- 
ſtanding our miſerable ftate at preſent, we 


are till ſo incorrigibly in love with exiſt- 


ence, In the mean time let us reſt on 
this never-failing anchor of our hope.— 
There is, there muſt be, in the nature of 
things, an abſolute and eternal reaſon, a a 
neceſſary and indefeaſible principle of e 

| | om 
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dom and goodneſs. The right, ſolution of 


the ſtrange appearance that perplexed us be- 


fore, will be found to follow of courſe from 


this propoſition ; and lead us to a truth, of 


more importance to us, than all the reſt be- 
ſides. It were much too little to ſay of this 


inveſtigation, that it would be more ſervice- 
able to mankind, than that of the catenarian 


curve, or that of the ſwifteſt deſcent, the 
quadrature of the circle, or the perpetual 
motion, the tranſmutation of metals, the 
longitude, or even the univerſal panacza, . 


12. That in the next inſtance of warmth, 
or cold, we have no pleaſure, without pre- 


_ viouſly feeling the analogous pain, is obvi- 
ous. A ſupply of gentle, gradual heat is 
an exceeding great relief and comfort to a 
body chilled with cold; but the oppoſite 
_ unpleaſant ſenſation muſt firſt be felt, before 


we become ſuſceptible of that comfort. As 
in the mitigation of the pain conſiſts the 
pleaſure, ſo the relief afforded by warmth 


is preciſely equal, or bears exact proportion 
to the degree of pain it removes. If the 


balance of pain {till -preponderates, it ad- 
mits an equal proportion of pleaſure ſtill, 
to bring them to en equilibrium. But by 
the leaf 


ſtroyed, in this inſtance particularly, it is 
always on the ſide of pain, and at the in- 


| ſtant we make the pleaſant ſcale prepon- 


derate, it becomes the painful one: And 
* 1 this 


addition on either ſide, the equili- 
brium is again deſtroyed. And when de- 
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this increaſes, through all degrees, with 
the intenſeneſs of the heat; till we pant 
anew for the refreſhment of cold, and be- 
come ſenſible that the way to be rightly af- 
ſected is to feel neither, and that indolence; 
| after all, or the abſence, both of the plea» 
ſure and the pain, if attainable, would be 
the moſt deſirable ſtate, | 
13- There is another bodily pleaſure yet 
remaining to be conſidered, upon which I 
chuſe not to expatiate, leaving the reflection 
of the reader, at his leiſure, to apply to it 
ſuch parts of the foregoing reaſoning, with 
reſpect to other pleaſures, as he will not 
fail to find moſt properly applicable to it, 
It is expreſſed, in latin, by he ſame word, 
that denotes likewiſe a certain troubleſome © 
cutaneous diſtemper, the uneaſineſs of which, 
and the pleaſure attached to the uſe of the 
natural means of alleviating that uneaſineſs, 
has been probably accounted ſomewhat ana- 
lagous to the pain and pleaſure in queſtion, 
Whatever is pleaſant in both, is only in 
proportion ta a preyious pain. The uneaſi- 
neſs indeed of a prurigo is different from 
that of a wound or a bruiſe. But all painy 
are not alike, any more than all pleaſures, 
If it had been proper to be more particular 
on this ſubject, it would have been eaſy to 
ſnew that the ſtate of ſome men, and of 
moſt brute animals, ſeized by the fury of 
this fierce appetite, is plainly a ſtate of un- 
BE | caſineſa 


theſe 
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eaſineſs and pain. () May not this obvi- 
ous reaſon be given, 1 the more decent 
and modeſt half of our ſpecies will not al- 
low the preſent inſtance to be pleaſant in 
any degree, as they are forbid, by ſhame, to 
own the reſtraint from a removal of the 


pain to be uneaſy? But enough of this, 


conſidered as a mere affection of the body, 


So far as mind and ſentiment mingle with 


it, the preſent queſtion is not at allconcerned, 

14. It were arrant trifling, to mention the 
mere bodily pleaſure, perceived by the ſenſes 
of ſecing, hearing, ſmelling, as affording 


any conſiderable portion of pure pleaſure; 


I ſay conſiderable, for here again, as before; 
I would fain avoid diſputing about trifles, 


The affections indeed of the w and the ear 


miniſter to the mind an occaſion of taſting 
ke has eto and refined pleaſures. But 


he has beſtowed little attention upon the 
| ſubje&, who does not know that theſe are 
mental pleaſures, ariſing from reflection, or 
the exerciſe of our faculty of imagination. 
The power of receiving theſe higher and 


more delightful perceptions of beauty, or- 


der, harmony, proportion, is a natural 


(n) Te rz yep aufe. bt ce, N vd Sdugur; 
\ 70 axe J, wk, AA Tus $697& 406%. Lucian. op. 


rag. Are theſe „ tears, and this wan com- 
l 


lexton, or the failure of ſpeech, ſight, hearing, the 


everiſh heats, and cold ſweats, the paleneſs, tremblings, _ 


faintings, in Sappho's admirably deſcriptive ode, are 
the tokens of true delight, of pure enjoyment ? 
S- 7 | | power 7 
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called an internal ſenſe, it's affections be- 
ing truly mental, and not bodily only, 
Our delieatk ſenſations of pleaſure, ariſing 
from a fine piece of painting, or muſic, 
can no more be reckoned merely organical, 
than thoſe we might feel from the ſight of 


an ingenious mathematical e the 
reading a beautiful paſſage in 
or liſtening to the lively and flowing peri- 


omer's Iliad, 


ods of an eloquent orator. Let any one 


of clear diſcernment, or a judgment formed 
by the habit of accurate and juſt thinking, 


examine well, and analize with care, the 


pleaſure he feels at the fight of a lovely 
- countenance, an elegant building, picture, 
ſtatue, a rich landſcape, or garden, the 


riſing or ſetting ſun, a ſtarry ſky, or any 


of thoſe objects, which, when preſented to 


the eye of a man happily poſſeſſed of that 
internal ſenſe, afford 45 | 
ment, in the compaſs of art and nature; 
will he call that entertainment bodily 


pleaſure ?. Again, while he liſtens to the 
natural muſic of the woods, or the moſt 


aſſionate compoſitions of art, while he 
angs, with heart-felt rapture, on the 


delicate expreſſion of a fine finger, or in- 


ſtrumental performer; let him tell us whe- 
ther the ſeat of his pleaſure, be his ima- 
gination, or the tympanum of his ear 
alone; and whether they do not raiſe in 


his 
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power, but much improved by a cultiva- 
tion of taſte. It has not improperly been 


e higheſt entertain- 
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his mind a ſenſe of gratifications purely in- 
tellectual, from images ſweetly revived, and 
the recollection of ſentiments and object: 


formerly affecting, dear and grateful to him. 


That we reckon theſe adventitious pleaſures; 
of a ſublimer caft, into our calculation of 
the pleaſures of ſecing and hearing, is obvi- 
ous from hence, that brutes appear not to be 
ſuſceptible of gratifications of this kind; 
and yet they are as capable of pleaſure 
purely ſenſual, as men, though all reflection, 
or internal exerciſe of the mind, we are, by 
obſervation and analogy, compelled to deny 


them. The pleafures theſe ſenſes afford us, 
as preventive of pain and miſery, are merely 


negative, and immediately owing 'to reflec- 
tion. Thus, it may be ſaid, that ſight was 
= us, to proven the miſery of blindnefs, 
ut it is indiſpenſably neceflary to our ex- 
iſting at all, either pleaſantly or painfully, 
in this period. For if mankind had been 
made a race of ſightleſs animals, they muſt 
have periſhed miſerably in a ſhort time, not 


being able to direct themſelves in the queſt 


of any thing proper for the ſupport of life. 


The caſe is the ſame with the ſenſe of hear- 
ing. As by ſceing a precipice we are ad- 
moniſhed to avoid it, ſo by hearing of dan- 


ger, we are taught to turn away from it. 


The pleaſure of eſcaping the riſque in both 
caſes, ariſes from the previous horror we 
felt at the apprehenſion. Whatever hurtful 
things theſe ſenſes help us to ſhun, = 

| : | what 
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whateyer neceſſary things they help us to 
acquire, they can afford us no 13 
equal to the having ſtood in no need of the 

one, or been in no danger of the other. In 
ſhort, that which makes us attribute ſo 
much pleaſantneſs to theſe ſenſes, is the con- 
fidering the miſery we ſhould have been in 
without them. But t& be free from miſery, 
though even that is more than they can ef- 
ſect, is no poſitive happineſs. It is, at beſt, 
but the ſtate of inanimate beings, which are 
incapable of happineſs, or miſery. 
15. Let not this repreſentation of the 
emptineſs of all ſenſual pleaſures, abſtrafted 
from thoſe of the mind, and our rational 
nature, be thought derogatory from the 
goodneſs and wiſdom of God, in be- 
towing theſe ſenſes upon us, and contriv- 
ing ſo wonderfully to render them ſubſer- 
vient to our ſecurity, and the ſupply of our 
wants, If properly conſidered, it rather 
ſhews an infinity of power and knowledge, 
that creatures compounded in part of matter, 
ſhould be accommodated with ſuch admir- 
able reſources, and means to render the 
union of ſpirit and matter tolerable. The 
deſcription given of man, by Epictetus, and 
after Nm by Marcus Antoninus, with a 
ſtriking brevity, thus, “ a ſoul carrying 
about a — carcaſs” (o) is founded in 
truth. But I deſire the deſign of all this 


() Lib, iy. cap. 41. 
| | may. 
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may be only underſtood to ſhe the low na» 
ture of all the pleaſures, we are capable of 
perceiving from our material half alone; and 
that theſe, and all pleaſures, not intellectual, 
or ſpiritual, are only negative, or alleyia- 
tions of pain: And that an infinitely wiſo 
and good Being could not have deſigned the 
happineſs of rationaÞ® beings to conſiſt in 
ſuch pleaſures, or have propoſed them as the 
end of their exiſtence, _ „ 
16. What is become then of the pleaſures 
of ſenſe, of which we are ſo dotingly fond, 
that they appear to be the objects of almoſt 
all our thoughts and endeavours ? In the 
purſuit of an empty appearance all this 
while, are we always doomed to embrace a 
| ſabſtantial pain? From hence we may learn 
how grievoully we are miſtaken, if we pres 
ſume to act againſt reaſon, the commanding 
art of our nature, yet vainly hope it is not 
impoſſible we may be 1 by the choice. 
We bring upon ourſelves an unſpeakable 
quantity of pain by this palpable miſtake 
about bodily pleafure, while we fancy it is 
at our diſpoſal ; and that we may force it, 
by our endeavours, to any height we pleaſe, 
Our perverſe diſputes for the poſſeſſion of 3 
good, which no man ever enjoyed, nor ever 
will, fills the world with numberleſs cala- 
mities, to which we are not by nature ne- 
ceſſarily ſubjected. Our contentions for 
wealth and power, which arc ſolely refer- 
able to this end, all reſemble, more or K 
e t 
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the ridiculous project before hinted of 
Pyrrhus, who being aſked, upon the ſup- 
poſed ſucceſs of all his toils, what he meant 
to do next? replied, 20 ft down, reſt, and 
be merry; a mighty conſiſtent purpoſe truly 
with that of being an univerſal monarch | 
And the ſucceſs, alas | of every one, who 
attempts to undeceive; us, is much of a piece 
with that of his friend, who by aſkin bim, | 
 wby not fit down, and be merry with what 
he had already ? convinced indeed, but did 
not perſuade him. (p) How — does 
experience point out the readieſt way to en- 
joy as much of this pleaſure as our preſent 
conſtitution will admit, not by endeavour- 
ing to force nature, but by complying with 
it's method, and waiting the call of appe- 
r eee, 
17. Here again, with hearts reſigned, 
and minds obedient to the wiſe and benefi- 
cent laws of providence, let us reflect once 
more upon the ſuperior nature of rational 
pleaſures, when compared with the plea- 
ſures of the body. The pleaſures of a ſpi- 
ritual and intellectual kind have no immedi- 
ate concern with the modifications or affec- 
tions of matter. They penetrate directly 
to the ſoul. Any of them may be equally 
rateful at the ſame time to every man, who 
is rightly diſpoſed to receive it, and endleſſy 
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rateful to all men. They never riſe to 
6 and averſion; yet are always capa- 
ble of riſing ſtill higher. They owe not 
their conſiſtence to the feeling of a previ- 
ous pain; though the allaying that be often 
the additional advantage of purſuing them: 
But they prevent us with ſolid ſatisfaction, 
all perceived on the right ſide of indolence, 


Being deſigned by the Author of our na- 


ture to make it happy, they alone are ſuffi 
_ cient for that end. They affect us not only, 
as individuals; but it is their peculiar ex- 
cellency, that in purſuing our own private 
3 this way, we extend their 

appy influence to ſociety in general, It ap- 


"BY pears, on the other hand, from the foregoing 


account, how groſs a cheat men put upon 
themſelves, when they perverſely aim at fore- 
ing the pleaſures of ſenſe beyond the very ſcanty 
limit, which the demands of nature pre- 


ſeribe, infeſting ſociety at the ſame time, 


and introducing needleſs miſery and diſor- 
der into the ſpecies. 6 5 
18. This will conduct us into the track 
of reaſoning, beſt adapted to 1012 the laws 
of God, with reſpect to bodily pleaſure. So 
wiſely has he ordered matters, that even 
when carried to the greateſt height, whichour 
preſent conſtitution will admit, it may be 
Nil conſiſtent with the good order and wel- 
fare of ſociety. It is only when our inor- 


dinate appetites ſeek to carry it to an im- 
poſſible height, or to engroſs more 2 | 
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than our nature can receive, that we croſs 
ind interfere with each other, As creatures 
endued with freedom, we may abuſe it: 
But it is ſo decreed by Providence, that in 
that caſe, we ſhould of courſe incur a pain, 
where we propoſe a pleaſure, It is a con- 
| tradition to ſuppoſe that a more proper, or 
more gently coercive method, could have 
been taken by divine goodneſs, with ſuch 
an agent as man. It is the ſame wiſe re- 
ſtraint, effectually coercive upon us, as ra- 
tional, yet conſiſtent with our being free, 
which hems us in from unreaſonable pur- 
ſuits in other reſpects, leſs attended to. 
The ſuperfluity ſcraped together by the 
rich, and ſtolen, in ſome degree, from the' 
heceſſities of the poor, they can neither ap- 
ply to their nature, nor even keep ſecurely, 
without ſome pain. 1 

19. Should we endeavour now to make 
ſome eſtimate of the exceſs of bodily pain, 
above bodily pleaſure; as it is not poſſible 
to determine the difference preciſely, ſo it 
i eaſy to ſhow'it'muſt be very conſiderable, 
even upon the moſt advantageous ſuppoſi- 
tion, that of uninterrupted health, or that 
which is commonly called, and underſtood: 
to be ſuch, For we muſt, at all times, ex- 
perience an over-balance of bodily pain 
above pleaſure, leſs or more, except in the 
nſtant, when by a lucky concurrence of ac- 
dents, more than our own diſcretion in 
liſtening to the dictates of nature, we are 
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brought to the exact equilibrium between 
theſe affections of pain, from want, or ex. 
ceſs, If indeed the animal body were like 
a plant, which draws its nutritious juices 
out of the ground, and draws them only 2 
it can properly digeſt them according to the 
uſes 4 the vegetable economy, and draws 
them always, when it can do this, then this 
ſtate of indolence might be more equable, 
conſtant, and laſting. But the caſe is quite | 
_ otherwiſe in our preſent conſtitution, The 
bodily reparations are made by no unerring 
law: And depending upon us, they depend 
upon our ignorance, or our Feen 
ſince we emancipate ourſelves from the go. 
vernment of reaſon. Even though we ſhould 
adjuſt the preciſe quantity of _reparative 
matter, at each requiſite interval, to the 
greateſt nicety, in which we frequently over 
and under- act, from luxury or neceſſity; it 
cannot be long before the freſh returning 
demands would overſet the balance, and 
throw us out of this unpainful ſtate... It 
muſt, from the nature of the thing, be al- 
moſt perpetually in diſorder, more or les, 
in a ſyſtem of matter, which is.in a continual 

flux. If then, upon the moſt advantageous 
conditions of exiſtence in this preſent pe- 
riod, according to the conſtitution of body, 
which now obtains, we are ſtill ſubjected to 
ſuch a continual overplus of pain; how mi- 
ſerable muſt our exiſtence be, if we tale 
into the reckoning an ill ſtate of health, 
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with which we all muſt lay onr account. 
Eyery country has it's diſeaſes peculiar to 
the air and ſoil of it. Almoſt every parti- 
cular family has it's FRE indiſpoſition ; 
millions have grievous diſtempers propa- 
gated with the blood: Not to mention that 
different kinds of life, and occupation are 
liable to diſeaſes of ſeveral kinds. Unknown 
and complicated maladies daily arife, from a 
| particular concurrence of natural cauſes 
with new combinations of 2 habits : 
Commerce brings home the diſeaſes of bo- 
dies miſ-ſuited to foreign climates, toge- 
ther with thoſe of the climates themſelves : 
for every change of air has it's influence on 
machines ſo delicate as our bodies are. In- 
verted ſeaſons, (as if all nature were viti- 
| ated in ſympathy, or purpoſely to afflict us,) 
produce new diſorders, The ſeveral pe- 
riods of human life have infirmities pecu- 
liar to themſelves, Let us conſider the firſt 
ſtage of our exiſtence. What is our in- 
fancy, but one continued infirmity, after 
a conſtant ſtruggle between life and death ? 
We are introduced at our very birth to a 
familiar acquaintance with pain, enduring 
tortures, which we cannot expreſs: And as 
we urge our progreſs in life through innu- 
merable ills,' theſe are ohly varied, never 
entirely remitted ; till old age brings us 
back to bodily infirmities equal to thoſe 
of childhood, but much more afflitive to 
the mind; when the poor frail machine, 


8 3 loſing 


loſing all it's inſtrumental fitneſs, become 
daily more and more diſordered, and ſoon 
falls to pieces, Theſe ills are ſuch as com. 
monly happen to all men indiſcriminately, 
the good and the bad, the ſober as well a 


the intemperate, for I have purpoſely omit - 


ted the mention of diſeaſes, which we brin 
upon ourſelves by our own miſconduR, In 
this partial, but not unfaithful ſketch of the 
miſeries of human life, the world exibits a 
ſcene too like the lazar-houſe preſented to 
the eye of Adam, by the archangel in Mil- 
ons a ſight which draws from the firſt of 
uman race, this pathetic, but too haſ 
cjaculation ; * Better end bere unborn.” . 
20, Thus it appears, we at all times en- 
dure a clear unbalanced bodily pain, ex- 
cept at thoſe ſhort intervals, when the pain 
and pleaſure barely poiſe each other; or when 
both are cancelled in fleep ; though ſleep 
itſelf is many times not unpainful. Let him, 
to whom this concluſion may appear harſh 
and ungrateful, add a little reflection to ex- 
erience ; and then reyiewing the p:rticu« 
— above ſet down, prove it to be ills 
grounded, if he can. Is not the continu- 
ance of every ſtate a diſeaſe to him? Does 
he ſeek motion, but as reſt becomes uneaſy? 
Is not perfect indolence, or exemption from 
bodily indiſpoſition of every ſort, the rareſt 
poſſeſſion in the world? The being tied 
down to inform ſuch frail machines, is it- 
ſelf a conſtant indiſpoſition. But inured to 


* 
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a& by them ſtill, though generally out of 


order, we loſe, in habitual pain, the ve 

notion of indolence: And fo fearful is our 
apprehenſion of grievous pains, ' that we 
reckon a mere immunity from theſe a deſir- 
able ſtate, for which we are content to com- 
pound. Is not the body often indiſpoſed, 
and the parts diſordered, while yet we feel, 
or at leaſt advert to, no pain? This may 
appear a any but the fact is undeniable. 
It may happen upon theſe two accounts. 
Either the attention is called away, and oc- 


cupied upon ſome other perception; or 
elſe we are hardened, and become familiar 


to this degree of pain. Being ſenſible of 


no 0 of bodily affection from what we 
y feel, we can acknowledge no 


ordinari 
ſenſe of pain, though a perſon falling from 


a ſtate of indolence to the ſtate we are in, 
might complain, and be really afflicted at 


the uneaſy change. By long habit, the very 
idea of a leſs painful ſtate will gradually 
wer away : for in comparing the ſtate of 


one minute with the former, we find no 


perceptible difference. So again, a greater 
pain will cancel a leſs, or drown the ſenſe 
of it. A dangerous bruiſe, or fracture, will 
call away the attention from the pain of a 
cut finger: And to the moſt dreadful wound. 
| the hurry and agitation of a violent paſſion 


will often render a man quite inſenſible. 


From this laſt inſtance, by the way, a ſtrong 


preſumptive proof ariſes of two important 
Ss 4 — ./,  n_ 
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truths: That the percipient within us ig 
ſimple and one, fince it can advert fully 
only to one thing at once: And that it ig 
immaterial ; ſince if it were material, ey 
ſolicitation or affection of matter could not 
fail to affect it proportionally. It is obſery. 
able, that in the intenſe application to ſtudy, 
or buſineſs, the leſs powerful ſenſe of pain 
"4 is altogether unheeded: though often then 
= we drag about bodies, that incommode 
3 the thinking part exceedingly, It cannot 
act with that collectedneſs, or force, with 
that caſe, or alacrity, with an indiſpoſed 
organ, as it would with one, that were free 
from indiſpoſition, The pain, that is not at- 
tended to, in this caſe, as effectually waſtes 
the ſpirits, as if it were, and occaſions the 
Sf more dead weight to the agent. The ſtu- 
| dient is far gone in a flow diſtemper, before 
he perceives that any thing ails him. In 
Lycurgus's inſtitution of the Spartan youth 
great care was taken to deaden the delicacy 
of ſenſe; and ſome people we often ſee in- 
duſtriouſly hardening themſelves to pain, and 
fatigue, But theſe ſhifts plainly confeſs 
how painful the union of ſuch bodies, as 
ours, is to our other half; when we are 
forced to inure ourſelves to pain, to prevent 
the ſharper pang of a ſudden change. 
21, From this ſurvey of the pains of 
ſenſe, (in which many articles are deſign- 
edly omitted, many unforeſeen accidents, 
which ſuddenly overtake us, and of which 
114). " every 
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every mortal is within the reach ;) the 
grand queſtion properly recurs— Why, if 
there be no period after the preſent, are we 
raiſed up to be inevitably miſerable, and 
then fink back into nothing ? The - belief 
of this evidently contradifts that of the 
exiſtence of an infinitely, good Being, for 
which we have the faireſt, fulleſt demon- 
ſtration. And an equal certainty is con- 
ſequent upon that demonſtration, that ſuch. 
a Being could not raiſe up creatures to be 


inevitably, and finally miſerable, Yet mi- 


ſery, it ſeems, is the unavoidable portion of 
creatures confined to periſhable bodies, like 


our own, It is therefore certain that we 


ſhall be, and all thoſe, who are already dead, 
ſtill are, living and percipient beings after 
death, as it is certain-that we have, and the 


had, bodies. This argument is clearly ab- 


ſtracted from the conduct of men, conſi- 
dered as moral agents. It proceeds only upon 
the principle, that an infinitely good Being 
could not have made it the condition of our 
exiſtence, that we ſhould endure pain gratis; 
or that we ſhould be capable .of no other 
pleaſure, that might be an equivalent to 
this unbalanced pain, but ſuch as neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes an after-ſtate, rational pleaſure, and 


that we ſhould yet be deſtined to end our 


being here, 
. 7 | . 
22. One caution it may be proper to add in 
this place. Though the union of oùr ſouls 
and bodies, in their preſent conſtitution, is ſaid 
11 1 to 
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to produce a balance of pain to our: perci. 


pient part; yet this is not to be underſtood 


. univerſally, as if, in every poſſible conſtitu- 


tion of body, the union of it muſt be pain- 
ful to a living or ſpiritual 2 Infinite 
power and wiſdom are boundleſs in reſour- 


ces. They are not limited by any thing 


that is not a direct contradiction. It is in- 
deed contradictory that matter ſhould be- 
come a ſelf-movyent, and ſpontaneous think. 
ing ſubſtance. Being neceſſarily a lifeleſ 
1 it is not poſſible that the union 
of it to a living one ſhould render it poſi- 


tively happy. But it is no contradiction 


that it ſhould affect it with no pain. The 


animal economy may be quite altered. Our 
atmoſpherical air has a vital quality: It 
might have more of that quality, Meat, 


drink, and reparations might be needleſs 
even here. The body all over might be one 


ſenſorium. The very moving a lifeleſs ſub - 


ſtance might give a living being no trouble. 


But we have been 83 of things, as 
they actually are, and not as they poſſibly 
might be. 3 „ 
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SECTION VI. 


| In every Condition of Life, from all external 


Circumſtances taken together, Man is 22 
ceptible of more Pain than Pleaſure. 


PROPOSITION I. 


VERY | ies kind of Pleaſure, ex- 
cepting the Rational, or that which 


ariſes from the Improvement of the Mind, | 5 


is merely negative, 


1. HAvix d ſcen that the pleaſures of 
ſenſe are but mitigations of pain, and there- 
fore that man is not ſuſceptible of ſo much 
bodily pleaſure, as may nearly prove equi- 


valent to balance the pain, which in his 


preſent conſtitution he muſt inevitably en- 


dure; we ſhall now find that all other kinds 


of pleaſure, except the rational, are con- 
fined to the ſame narrow conditions, equally 
converſant about removing pain only, and 
very ſeldom effectual in removing it all. We 
may invent amuſements, paſtimes, recrea- 
tions, diverſions, (which very names are 
only expreſſive of contrivances to ſhift off a 
Flee Nate of exiſtence.) Theſe will 
not mend the matter, if we are excluded 
from rational pleaſure; and a future exiſt- 
| RS encę 
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ence of the ſoul is denied us. Upon this 


deſperate ſuppoſition, we are, even in thoſe 
reſpects, in a worſecondition than the brutes, 

And the being made capable of acceſs to 
theſe wretched palliatives is but the height. 


ening our miſery, and producing a ſecond 
_ of unbalanced pain, in addition to 
wy — * 


former. | 
2. Man 1s a creature both ſocial, and ac- 
tive. Theſe two qualities produce an im- 
grown; 1 a ſtrong natural call to 
anſwered. In a ſituation, where no ob- 
ject preſents itſelf to allay the pain of this 
deſire, or that excludes him alike from com- 


pany, and buſineſs, it commonly becomes 


extremely uneaſy to him. Hence it is, 
from theſe previous pains of ſolitude, and 
idleneſs, that the pleaſure of being diverted 
from them becomes a poſſibility, or that 
we find. any pleaſure in diverſions. To be 
ſatisfied of this, let any one advert to the 
confuſed and fatiguing huddle, or circle of 
thoughts, returning ſtill, and forcing them- 
ſelves, without ſatisfaction, or invitation, 
upon the mind; and the uneaſineſs and 
languor hence enſuing, when one is de- 
_ of company, and has not the art of 

nding, or providing for himſelf ſomething 


to do, when alone, The idle, or involun- 


tary workings of a vacant brain, in' ſolitude, 
are the moſt troubleſome company. To a 


mind well prepared indeed, reflection, and 
rational purſuits afford a perpetual fund of 
* | enter- 
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entertainment, preventive, as it were, of ſo- 
litude, even when alone, But ſcarce any 
thing will appear mote irkſome, and met 


ae than the ſituation of a man, amp 7 


urniſhed with all the conveniences of life, 


without ſociety, exerciſe, or the talent of 
Nee proper employment for his mind. 


o Cruſoe, (or rather Selkirk, and Serrano) 20 


the care in providing the neceſſaries of life 
afforded a relief, without which, life itſelf 
had become a burthen ſcarce tolerable. The 
very diſtreſs, which compelled him to fa- 
tiguing work, and tied down his attention 
continually, diverted his mind, in a great 
degree, from a more horrid uneaſineſs. The 
continual drudgery of the poor peaſant, 
who labours for fie bread, exempts him 
from a far more wretched languor, and fa- 
tigue of ſpirit, Theſe mental pangs are 
ſorely vexatious to thoſe, who are placed 
above neceſſity, yet can find nothing to do. 
The ſceking to get rid of time unſkcilfully 
is the nurſery of the moſt immoral practi- 
ces, among people of faſhion : It betrays 


2) Alexander Selkirk, a Scotſman, lived four years 
and odd months, in the uninhabited iſland of Juan Fer- 
nandez, and came afterwards with captain Rogers to 
England, where he lived to an eaſy and chearful old age. 


gee Wordes Rogers's Cruiſing Voyage round the Globe, per- 
any Dute 


formed in the Ship, Duke 7, in the years 170g, 
1710, 1711. Peter Serrano lived three years alone on a 
deſart Ifland, called by him Serrano, and afterwards four 
years with another perſon, ſhipwrecked on the ſame iſland, 
At his return to Europe, the Emperor ſettled a penſion 
upon him for life. See the Royal Commentaries of Peru 
by Garcilafſs de la Vega. b. i, ch. 3. | | ; 

I them 
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them into many fatal miſcarriages, giyei 
them up a prey to the moſt deſpicable and 
vileſt plunderers, and plunges them ſud. 
denly, with their eyes open, into obvious 
ruin. 5 8 ; 
3. Thus the painful want of ſomething, 
to employ the activity of the ſoul, is the 
eneral incentive to diverſion. We may now 
judge how far it can be called real, clear 
pleaſure; and whether it can help greatly 
tp make us happy in the abſence of ratio- 
nal pleaſure. Since the pleaſure of diver- 
fion ariſes from a previous pain, (the ſore 
burthen of ſolitude, or the fatigue of idle. 


neſs,) it muſt be allowed that it may be 
very great. But that it ſhould be greater 
than the wretchedneſs, it is brought to re- 
move, appears a contradiction, The con- 


cluſion here is fairly deduced. But it will 
be difficult to make him ſee it, who has 
loſt ſight of nature; who dreams of adven- 
titious erg in diverſions, felt only after 
a ſettled habit. It was the irkſomeneſs of 
being alone, or inactive, which firſt proved 


the occaſion of contracting this ſtronger 


habit. The habit but increaſes the impati- 
ence of ſolitude, and inactivity; and the 
pleaſure it increaſes that way, is juſt as the 
_ pleaſure of habitual drinking is acquired 17 
the growing uneaſineſs of a factitious call. 
To be ſatisfied that the pleaſure of diver- 
- fions ariſes originally from a relief of the 
pains and penalties of inactivity, let us con- 
fider that early age, in which we a” 
oo wit 


7 
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with greateſt caſe and certainty, the ten- 
dencies of human nature, Unfit, in our 
childhood, for any ſerious buſineſs, what 
ſhifts and contrivances do we not fall upon 
to be what we then call buſy ? It is the 
ſeyereſt diſcipline to confine theſe little crea- 
tures to the ſame place, and compel them 
to do nothing, or not to exert the activity 
of their nature. From the anguiſh they 
never fail to expreſs, upon the occafion, by 
their cries, their looks, their geſtures, it 
appears that the pleaſure of diverſion ſprings 
originally from ſome importunate affection 
within ourſelves, and not from any parti- 


cular congruity between the thing we are 
doing, and our nature, or habits, For in that 


age, as we have contracted no habits, it is 
only the being buſy that is ſought after, 
without regard to any particular kind of oc- 
cupation. We often hear of the diſtreſsful 
ſhifts, to which men under confinement are 
reduced, to beguile away their time ; as ſcat- 
tering pins on the floor of a dungeon, gather- 


ing them up again, placing them in order, and 


varying their poſition continually. In this 
caſe the pleaſure of a precontracted habit will 
certainly not be alledged. - 1 

4. But there is another cauſe aſſigned, 
which makes diverſion pleaſant: When it is 


indulged, not ſimply as an,expedient to de- 


ceive the time, but as an intermiſſion from 
the fatigue of buſineſs, or as a means to 
divert the attention, when we labour under 


ſome indiſpoſition of body or mind. Thus 


Herodotus 


Pr 
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Herodotus. relates that the Lydians, in the 
time of a long famine, invented variety of 
diverſions, afterwards uſed by the Greciany, 
to beguile the ſenſe of hunger. (7) In the 
latter caſe, the previous pain is confeſſed, 
In the former, if buſineſs, or employment 
be ſuppoſed at any time not at all diſagree. 
able to us, diverſion from it will be no 
longer regarded as a relief or pleaſure, It 
will rather become unpleaſant, and unwel. 
come to us. Neceſſary buſineſs, it js true, 
including the idea of coercion, and abridg- 
ment of our liberty, is commonly unealy tg 
us. And from this ideal cauſe of diſguſt we 
often ſce perſons fly for refuge to a toilſome 
recreation; and ſoon after, we ſec them dri- 
ven to ſeek relief from the fatigue of one 
diverſion, in the weariſome variety of a ſyc- 
ceſſion of new ones: juſt as a pampered ap 
petite ſeeks ſtill to ſooth a pain, it fondly 
erpetuates, by a variety of dainties, thuy 
Ririvio to alleviate the ſurcharge of nature, 
by laying on ſtill another, and another load, 
n both caſes we diſeaſe ourſelves with what, 
by nature, can be pleaſant only as the relief 
of a diſcaſe. In this article of diyerſion 
then, we are manifeſtly loſers upon thewhole, 
We call it a paſtime, not undeſervedly, be- 
ing literally a paſling of time, and G 
more. But is it not rather a loſing of time 
It certainly muſt be ſo, if time was allowed 
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us here for any other end, than to be a 
load and torment to us. It may indeed be 
the propereſt way to paſs our time, if at 
death we become nothing. It may be fit 
to beguile a being thus wretched, and un- 
conſequential, But mark that it is this 


gloomy ſuppoſition only, that can render a 


continued round of diverſions proper, or not 
diſgraceful to a rational __ | [ 

. Recreations, it is confeſſed, are not 
25 allowable, but ſometimes even very 


expedient. All that is intended here, is to 


ſhew that the pleaſure they afford, ariſing 
merely from the alleviation of ſome uneaſi- 
neſs, can never be clear unbalanced pleaſure 


on the right ſide of indolence. There ſeems 


indeed, in ſome caſes, to be a real demand 
for them, in the nature of man, through a 


ſeebleneſs and indiſpoſition, ariſing from the 


material part of his conſtitution, which ren- 
ders it uneaſy to him to be long converſant 


about one thing, even rational purſuits; 
though theſe be his only ſource of pure de- 
light, and not indebted for the ſatisfaction 


they afford to any previous pain. Nothing 


but the want of right reaſon could ever 


make them unpleaſant to us, if a long or in- 


tenſe application to the improvement of the 
mind did not often greatly diſorder our bo- 


dily frame. No part of the material organ 
can be long tractable, and fit for uſe, with- 
out reparation, It is the diſadvantage: of our 
preſent union to a my ſo conſtituted, which 

. . renders 
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1 


renders relaxation from our moſt ſerious pur. 
ſuits as neceſſary ſometimes as reſt, fle 

and nouriſhment. It was not deſigned, it 
ſeems, by the Author of our nature, that 
in this ſhort period of diſcipline, and pro. 
bation, all our time ſhould be ſolidly: our 
own. Recreation thus becomes in ſome de. 


gree neceſſary; but not more of it than 


will anſwer the end. We daily ſee it miſe. 
rably miſapplied ; and that they indulge it 
540 4 who want it leaſt. Happy is he, a 
well as deſerving of the trueſt praiſe, who 


has found out the art of making one rati. 


onal employment ſucceed as a recreation, 
and relief to another. pow 


PROPOSITION II. 


FROM every imaginable Combination of 


the external Circumſtances of Things in this 


World, Man neceſſarily feels an over-balance 


of Pain. 


1. As in ſtating the balance of pain above 
pleaſure in human life, we have all along 
—_— excepted the higher, and more 


valuable wee. of our moral and rational 


nature: So it may be proper here to exclude 


from the account the pains, with which ve 
mutually affect each other by our folly and 


vice. Let us then firſt inſtitute the ar- 
12 upon the ſuppoſition, that all man- 
kind were ſuch as they are deſcribed to have 


5 been 
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been in the golden age of the world, as per- 
ſectly free from guilt, or blame as it is poſ- 


ible to conceive them. That we may make 
the ſuppoſition as favourable as may be on 
the Gde of pleaſure, let us farther imagine 
that the earth, of it's own accord, produced 
to theſe innocent inhabitants all the neceſ- 
aries, and comforts of life: that the ſea- 
ſons were ſuch as they are repreſented to 
haye been, not liable to theſe violent ex- 
tremes, and ſudden —_ but mild, and. 
equable, and that all men had as little trouble 
in making proviſion for any thing about the 
body, as children, to whom a ſupply of all 
It's wants is provided by the care of pa- 
rents: Or if there be any more conſiſtent, 
or more advantageous condition poſſible to 
be imagined in the nature of things, let that 
be ſuppoſed to take place, the preſent con- 
ſtitution of body and mind only remaining 
the ſame; and the conſideration of rational 
pleaſures being laid aſide. / 
— Me, „ + L008 
(1) Be it permitted here to inſert a copious deſcription 
of the inhabitants of the South parts of California, from 
captain Shelvocke's voyage round the world; becauſe it 
tealizes, in ſome degree, the ſuppoſition here made, 
which otherwiſe might appear chimerical ; and becauſe 
this account. may ſerve in part to diſabuſe thoſe, who in 
fancy people all diſtant parts of the world with ſavages 
ind monſters, The reflections it will ſuggeſt to men of 
ſerious thought will induce them to excuſe it's length, 
before he comes to give the chataRter of this people, he 
ſpends ſome pages in an account of his landing, and the 
manner, in which his ſhip's crew were relieved of a 
| 1 | AD. great 
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2. This ſuppoſition will be found of ſons 
uſe in forming a right eſtimate. of thoſ 
| | 120 thing 


n — 
— 
nor 4Y 
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reat part of the fatigue of wooding and watering by their 
ind aſhſtance—thut they invited him by ſigns and cour. 
teous geſtures, and fires on the tops of rocks upon the ſez. 
ſhore, to come to land—that an univerſal joy ſeemed 
| ſpread through the whole people on his arrival---that he 
entered Puerto Seguro ſurrounded with numerous em- 
barkations of Indians on their bark-logs--that their king, 
or chief, in token of deſire to do him ſervice, deliver | 
him his ſceptre, a poliſhed black round ſtick, in a hand. 
ſome manner---that they returned with great honeſty the 
ſilver ſpoons, with Which they had ſupped ; (for he en- 
tertained them with Peruvian conſerves and ſweet- meat, 
abundance of which he had taken in a prize a little be- 
fore) --that there was no quarrelling among their vo- 
men, about the inequality of the Aikributten of what 
was ſet down in common to them all, though ſome that 
wanted ſpoons fared but poorly---that when he was go- 
ing to ſet ſail, a lively ſorrow was painted in all thei 
countenances, their women were in tears, and many of 
the men ſtaid in the ſhip, and would not ſtir, till ſhe vu 
under fail ; and then with dejected aſpects, Teapedover- 
board, and ſwam back. It is true he treated them kind- 
ly, as it was his intereſt, But had they been the ſan- 
ges deſcribed by other navigators, or ſuch as ve call ei- 
vilized, that is, inſtructed after our manner, they might, 
and would have been their own carvers, conſidering that 
his men were not above twenty-ſeven in number, und 
thoſe weak and ſickly with the incredible hardſhips thy 
had endured, whereas hundreds of their ſwarthy g 
were conſtantly on board, of an appearance ſo terrible, 
that even his negroes born in Guinea were frighted to 
venture among them,---His words are 4 The men art tal, 
Araigbt, and well- jet, have very large limbs, with ar 
black ſhaggy hair, which does not reach down. to their 3 h 
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as a late nquigator reports, or hardly down to their Jhowde' 
Their wimen are of a much naller ſize, their hair 
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hings; which we account the pleaſures of 
life, In theſe circumſtances' then, let us 
Con- 


much darker complexion than any Indians 1 ſaw in theſe ſeas, 
theſe being of a deep copper colour, Such is the original fim- 
plcity prevailing * them, that the men go quite naked, 
and wear nothing at all but a few trifles, which they look upon 
1 ornaments, fuch as a band of red and white F 
which ſame wear round their heads, «adorned on each ſide with 
a tuft of hawk's feathers ; others have pieces of mother of 

pearl, and ſmall ſhells tied in their hair, and hanging about their 
ws ; ſome have a large necklace of fix or ſeven firings, com- 
d of ſmall red and black dried berries ; ſome are ſcarified 
over their bodies, others uſe a kind of paint, ſome beſmear- 
ing only their faces and breaſts with black, and others are regu _ 

larly painted all over from the face to the naval with black, and 
frm thence down to their feet with red, The women, on the 
antrary, wear a thick fringe of filk-graſs reaching from their 
middle down to their knees, and have a deer's ſkin careleſiiyj 
wrapped aver their ſhoulders ; ſome of the better fort had a 
ſein of a ”— bird, From that I have been relating of 
thnr perſonal appearance, my reader may reaſonably conclude, 
that nothing can be more ſavage. But there is a wide differ- 
me between what - one would, upon the firfl fight, expect to 
find from them,” and what they really are; for by all that I 
auld diſcern in their behaviour towards one another, and their 
deportment towards us, they are endued with all the humanity 
maginable, and may make ſome nations, who would give theſe 
pror people the re ſavaget and barbarians, bluſh to 
think that they deſerve thoſe appellations more than they; for 
all the time we were there, and conflantly among je many hun- 
dreds of them, there was nothing to be perceived but the mof 
agreeable harmony, and moſt affettionate efleem for one another, 
in ſo much, that when any one of us, gave any thing to any 

"ue of them in particular, he always divided it into ar many 
ſores as there were perſons about him, and Tommonly reſerved 
the legft for himſelf. ay pan walk ſingle, but go meſl by 
pars, hand in hand. They appear to be perfeftly meek, and 
there is no indication of cruelty in either their aſpetts or actions. 
They indeed feem-to be pretty haughty towards their women, 
which perhaps may proceed from 1 great an opinion of the ſuperio+ 
ME” T z 5 * rity 


could ſpend their time, conſiſtently with 


getting that they had left their axes in the wor 


alfa flanding to ſee our boat go off, 
| livered them to my people, with a — ſatit faction that 


who doublleſs had their notions of inhumanit Fila 


| _— As yet, theſe Californians may be ſaid to all ar- 
the remonſ/trances of our fo qa One of our late 
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conſider in what proper employment th 


their 


rity of their own ſex, In the main, they lead a careleſs life, and 
have every thing in common among/t them; and ſearch fu 
nothing, except the 5 ſupports of le viz. meat and 
drink, by which means they are 2 Fen the anxious troublu, 
to which thoſe nations are ſubjett, where luxury and pride bos 
got any footing z 600 — 2 to dwell in the midi if 
them, ſo that they do not covet, (and have no reaſon for it,) u. 
thing belonging to one another; and never offered to pilſer 
or ſical any of our tools, and other utenſils, which might laue 
been of great ſervice to them: ſo firict was their honefly in thi 
particular, that ſome of my men, who had been cutting wed all 
day, and were coming on board in the — heedlefly ſir- 
, It was 

by one of the Indians landing by, that they had not taken thir 
tools with them, who immediately ſpoke to the king, (who wa 

wks fem him direfll int 
the woods to fetch the axes, which he accordingly did, and d. 


did not go away without them, In a word, they ſeem to - 
their lives in the pureſt ſimplicity of the 1 ages 

world, N 72 and contention were heard am 
men. ey as yet have never been tainted by the converſation 
or intercourſe of other nations, which might have 
the 2 — morals, and have never 8 their ſpiri 
chafed by the oppreſſions of à congurror, who by exerting 
any over -= might have — them to delight in 2 
barity, as has happened to the Indians of Mexico, and Peru, 


mented by the Spaniards, who ſhewed them a horrid exampit, 
by their continual butcheries of the Indians, not ſo much a 
ſparing their kings, and alſo by their commotions among 


cording to the dittates of nature, whilft we aft contrary i 


3 
has repreſented them as idle and lazy, and jealous of their 
women, alledging that he could never have a fight of any but 


- ſuch as were old, ¶ cannot tell how that "ny eman, and 
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his 
arg not ſluthful 


people treated them, but we found that k 
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their excluſion from all improvement of the 
rational nature, and the notion of being no- 


thing 


5 much by inclination, as a diſuſe from any thing laborious z and 
41 to their women, Wwe had the company of ome hundreds of | 
yung and old every day, who never made any feruple of ap- 
fearing wy ft us; nor did the men ſhew the leaſi . 
at it ; and I may venture to ſay that we engaged them ſo fur 
ly trifling preſents, and entertainments, that no body upon theſe 
tems, need want their apftance for the future; though per- 
haps none may have ſo mut Feng nn to ſpare, as I had at 
that time to regals them with,” He tells us in the ſequel 
of his narrative, that they would never allow any of 
his ſhip's company to take ſnuff, probably becauſe ſome 

of them might have ſuffered death or ſickneſs, by taking 
ſomething up the noſe---that they would not allow him 
to look through his perſpective at thoſe, who were wood- 
ing and watering on the ſhore--- Their language, he ſays, 
is guttural, and harſh to the ear; that they talked much 
amongſt themſelves, which though not at all underſtood, 
was accompanied with actions remarkably expreflive,--- 
He had once, he ſays, a deſign to bring off ſome of the 


ngeſt ; but not being able to communicate his de- 


wn to them in words, he would not endeavour to do it 

unfair means. It had been pity, in truth, to have 
given this harmleſs people an example of any bad action, 
and Mr, Shelvocke ſeems to have E the leaſt capable 
to have done it, of any ſea-faring man. Their dwel- 
lings, he ſays, were mean, ſcarce affording them ſhelter. -- 
That their diet is fiſh, which they ſometimes eat raw, 
and bake ſometimes in the ſands--- That the men are ex- 
pert harpooners, and will ſtrike and bring in the largeſt 
Albicores, wbich was more than ſeveral of his men. 
joined together could do, From the circumſtances he 
mentions of their killing a monſtrous fiſh, they appear 


to have great ſtrength, _— and addrefs, It was, it 


ſeems, their fiſhing ſeaſon then ; but they have alſo a 
hunting ſeaſon z as appeared by the numerous deer-ſkins 
he ſaw among them---What they had for bread, was a 
ſmall black ſeed of an oily ſubſtance, bruiſed and made 
up in rolls. Their manner of drinking is remarkably 

„%%% ͤè ſimple: 
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thing after death. This notion indeed be. 
ing admitted, all cultivation or enlargement 
of their intellectual powers, would confef. 
ſedly be to no manner of purpoſe at all. 
For to purſue that improvement, as it might 


enable them to 2 e better for the body, 


would be ſuperfluous; ſince by the ſuppo- 


ſition, without care, or induſtry in them, 


the earth offered them ſpontaneouſly all the 
neceſſaries and comforts, the body is capa- 


ble of receiving. And to improve the mind, 


purpoſely to enlarge it's faculties, would be 


improper, as it would exalt their nature into 


a condition unſuitable to their deſtiny, an- 
nihilation at death. Thus exempt from 


ſimple: whenever they want to drink, they go up to 
their middle in the river, and there take up the water in 
their hands, or ſtoop down and ſuck it up,- -- Thug, be- 


| tween hunting, fiſhing, cating, and ſleeping, their whole 
time is divided, which by theſe exerciſes and a ſpare diet, 


is prolonged to a great duration; many of both ſexes 
living to a very old age, as their grey hairs and extraor- 
dinary wrinkles -teſtified,--- Their arms, he ſays, are 
bows and arrows, Their very women commonly go 
out to the woods, thus armed, in ſearch of game, 

ſpeaks of an old man, with terrible gaſhes in his thigh, 
the marks of an engagement with ſome wild beaſt, whoſe 
ſkin covered W. government he gueſſes mult 
be pacific and full of lenity. Among other inſtances of 
their kindneſs, and civility, he ſays, their prince ob- 
ſerving one of his officers employed in cutting a tree, 
ordered one of his attendants.to take the axe, and work 
in his ſtead.---He ends thus,---** In ſhort, they enjoy in 
every reſpect a perfect tranquillity, to the happineſs of which 
nothing could be added, but the knowledge of the true Gol, 


trouble 
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trouble of every ſort about the body, the 
whole ſpecies having all their time entirely 
at command, ſhould we ſuppoſe them bent 


earneſtly upon the acquiſition of knowledge, 


they would ſoon carry their diſcoveries too 
far, eſpecially if we imagine they had the 
= ſtock as a foundation to build upon. 


hey would quickly launch forth into all 


ſublime reſearches, and matters quite fo- 
reign to the end of their being, and pre- 
ſently meet the ſhock, from which nature 
recoils, with abhorrence and dread, —an uni- 
verſal blank, an utter, ſpeedy, and ſudden 
period of exiſtence | How would this agree 
with a mind thus thinking, thus knowing 
and curious. Driven, as a refuge from the 
apprehenſion of this dreadful ſhock, to tri- 
fling paſtimes, could they bring in the im- 

rovement of the rational nature for a ſhare 


in their diverſion ? No ſurely. What is too 


ſerious to be a man's buſineſs, muſt upon 
that account, be the more unſuitable to be- 


come his diverſion, Theſe mental occu- 
pations being laid afide, as improper, let 


us now inquire, in what way they could 
diſpoſe of their time. . | 


3. It is plain that, in theſe circumſtan-. 


ces, they could have no other buſineſs, but 


to get the whole burthen of time off their 


hands. It will, upon reflection, be found 
a difficult matter to make a conſiſtent ſup- 


poſition, or contrive a poſſible method, how 


they could paſs, or diſpoſe of it. Nature 
* prevents 
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prevents their wiſhes in every thing beſides, 


offers them all things ready for their accept- 
ance. The more we ſuppoſe the taſk of pro- 
viding for themſelves is leſſened, the more 
we increaſe the difficulty. And by ſup. 
poſing that taſk leſſened to nothing, the 
redundant time will be found to grow in- 

In troubleſome. Having no ne- 
ceſſity to excite, no exerciſe to employ them, 
nothing profitable to proſecute, what could 
they purſue? Whatever they did, muſt be 
utterly unavailing to their nature; as well 


. undone as done. Being thus utterly unpro- 
| fitable, try to conceive it pleaſant if you can, 


Activity, we know, to a certain degree, is 


cCongenial to the natural conſtitution of man, 
and requiſite to it's well being. They muſt 


therefore languiſh and pine, for want of 
ſomething to exert their activity about, 
ſomething that might be pleaſant in itſelf, 
or profitable, from ſome neceſſity of theirs, 


both which the ſuppoſition denies them. But 


imagine them, if you pleaſe, lazy and ſlug- 
giſh, by inclination, and habit, ever diſpoſed 
to reſt and loll, till indiſpoſition, contract- 
ed by inactivity, compelled them to motion; 
and then moving only till reſt again became 
leſs unpleaſant ; and in either caſe waiting, 


with impatience, the returns of ſleep, hunger, 


thirſt, wearineſs, with no ſuperior aim, to di- 
verſify their exiſtence, or enliven the dulneſs 
of this torpid ſtate, In this moſt irkſome con- 


dition of having nothing to do, would it not 


have been better to diveſt them at once, 
8 that 
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| that active power of the ſoul, reflection, 
FX which aggravates the miſery of it, by mak- 


ing them viſibly, as. it were, perceptive of 
the length of paſling time, all, ſpent in a 
tedious deſpicable circle of liſtleſs idleneſs. 
A ſtill increaſing ſatiety of time, from 
which no relief is expected, muſt appear 
a truly pitiable, and painful circumſtance. 
If ever neceſſity ſet invention at work, it 
would be in this caſe ; to find out ſome- 
thing to eaſe this conſtant - burthen, to be- 


guile or remove this univerſal complaint ; 


and the ſuppoſition leaving them no other 
expedient, we are, of courſe, driven, if 
there be no hereafter, to the ſame lament- 
able concluſion, as before in Section II; even 


vith reſpect to this moſt favoured race of men. 


---That the only proper happineſs we are 
capable of, on the ſuppoſition of annihila- 


tion at death, is to fee] our miſery as little 


as may be, to be conſtantly deceived, by 
thoughtleſs amuſements, or inſignificant, 
and at beſt unpainful purſuits, any thing, 
that may take time off our hands, and help 
us to get eaſily rid of our exiſtence again. 

4. In our firſt conceptions of the ſtate of 


men, under this ſuppoſition, and from the 


accounts we find of it in poetry, we are apt' 
to conclude it would be the greateſt happi- 
neſs to theſe men, to range the ſylvan ſcene, 
reſt on the moſly bed, and ſing their happy 
loves. This may do mighty well in de- 
ſcription ; but taken out of it's poetical 
dreſs, and realized, will it indeed be my 
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ſo pleaſant ? It is a queſtion, whether 
men would have ever purſued the rural 
one of fiſhing, fowling, hunting, and de- 
ſtr 


oying the animal race, if they had not 


had neceſſaries to provide, or their ſafety to 
ſecure. In either caſe, we are deceive by 
much falſe colouring in the deſcription, 
The ſecure, and — men, in the ſuppo- 
ſition before us, could have neither of theſe 


ends in view, having nothing to fear, and 


no other neceſſity, but what would ariſe 


from the want of ſomething. to do, 


From the account given by captain Shel. 
vocke, of the Californians, about Puerto 
Seguro, we cannot reaſonably conclude that 
ſuch innocent, pacific men, would ever have 
found a diverit 

creatures, if their wants had not made it 
neceſſary. They divided their time between 


hunting, fiſhing, eating, and ſleeping. But 
if they had been freed from the, trouble of 


* 


ad nothing to do, but to ſatisfy their de, 
animal appetites. To an unreflecting mind, 
an artful pen might repreſent this, in ſuch a 
manner as to make it appear a very pleaſant 
exiſtence, but to | Ja things as they are, 


providing for themſelves, they would have 


it draws very near the life of brutes. As to 


love, the conſtant theme of deſcriptive writ- 
ers, in romance, or poetry, even as it is 


there ſet forth in all it's glowing, but deli- 


_ cate colours; love, itſelf, appears to derive 


it's rapturous delights, from difficulties ſur- 


mounted, and the ſtorms of diſtreſs, and 


on in deſtroying the inferior 


„ danger 
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danger being ſucceſsfully weathered out, 
We ſhould eſteem him a wretchedly bung- 


ling ſcribbler of a novel, who could think 


to entertain us, by bringing his plain and 
artleſs lovers together, according to their in- 
clination, without intereſt, intrigue, diffi- 
culty, or rivalſhip, or any untoward ac- 
cident to croſs their deſigns. Could we be- 
hold them with ſatisfaction, or without diſ- 
guſt, thus repreſented as coming together, 
merely to gratify a natural appetite? Be- 
ſides the art of fine writing, in a work of 
genius, and the ſimilitude of nature, in it's 


drawings, we are pleaſed to be deluded into 
an idea of a vaſt inequality of pleaſure, in 


the imaginary ſtate, we ſee thus happily de- 
lineated, above our real one. Though not 
abſolutely free from pain, yet compared with 
the (ſcenes of life before us, we think it an 
elyſium. It is ſuch a ſtate as that of our 
firſt childhood, where our greateſt happi- 


neſs is an exemption from all acquaintance 


with the cares and concerns of life ; where 
we have all the conveniences that can be 
applied to our nature, provided to our hands, 
and our only trouble is to find ſomething to 
amuſe, and keep us buſy. From the ſtation 
wherein we are placed, we are tempted to 
turn, and look back on both theſe ſtates of 
life, with fooliſh envy. In real life it is in 


vain that we look round for that undiſturbed 
tranquillity, which poets give to the firſt 
race of men, and advanced life expects not 


to 
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to find that caſe and want of care which 
we enjoyed when children ; before we 
were compelled to launch forth on the 
tempeſtuous ſea of buſineſs: Yet we muſt 
obſerve, that both theſe ſtates have their own 
little diſquietudes, and vexations ; their tri- 
fling deſigns, warmly purſued, and difap- 
pointed with mortification, which ſhould 
teach us to make more conſiderable abate- 
ments in our eſtimate of their happineſs, 
than we are aware, and make us conclude it 
is not ſufficient to conſtitute them happy. 

It would not, did not make us happy in 
their place. Both have ſeemed impatient 
to quit a condition, which fancy paints as 
very deſirable. Children, out of ignorance 
of what is before them, haſten to get out of 
that ſtate, covet to be men ; and men, from 
a life at firſt innocent, and ſimple, (t) ſome- 
what like that in this ſuppoſition, thinking 
to multiply it's conveniencies, and leſſen it's 
wants, have advanced it through the ſeveral 
degrees of ingenious pain, and degeneracy, 
till they have, by ſucceſſive improvements, 
from age to age, brought it at length to 
that high pitch of perfection in miſery, in 

which we find it at this day, a 


(t) Quippe aliter tune orbe novo, cæloque recenti, 
Vivebant homines. Juv. Sat. VI," +1 
The general repoſſeſſion here expreſſed, might, in 
Juvenal's time, have been confirmed by obſervations on 
the people of Britain, (or Scythia,) as it is to us, by the 
_ diſcoveries of late navigators, | | 


: 5. Let 
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g. Let us now look back upon the wide 
| blank, which a conſideration of the ſtate of 
men, upon this ſuppoſition, throws upon all 
the flattering proſpects of earthly pleaſure, 
attendant upon the wiſhes, and gay purſuits 
of men. It is impoſſible to place mankind 
in more favourable circumſtances with re- 
ſpe& to ſenſual pleaſure, though each man 
by himſelf ſhould have as much at com- 
mand, as is now poſſeſſed by all men taken 
together, than to have thus at hand, with- 
out painful toil, a continual ſupply of all 
the neceſſaries, all the comforts the body 
can require. Yet ſtrictly, and truly ſpeak- 
ing, we find this happy race of mortals, if 

excluded from a better life hereafter, in a 
ſtate ſomewhat leſs eligible, in their bodies, 
than that of vegetables, and in their minds, 
than that of brutes. The conditions of 
this ſuppoſition were ſurely made ſuffici- 
ently large and extenſive. All other plea- 
ſures, 1 advantages poſſible, were allowed 
to take place, with the excluſion only of 
rational pleaſure to try the efficacy of their 
nature to make us happy: And the more all 
other gratifications, helps, and convenien- 
cies are crowded together, the more it ſhews 
how unavailing they all are to ſatisfy a ra- 
tional nature, Our wiſhes, our very imagin- 

ation is impotent. (u) We cannot form, in 
| ms " Wor, 


. # 


(u) Lucian has finely ſhewn, in the dialogue entitled 
© The. Ship, or the Wiſhes,” an inſufficiency in the na- 
ture of things, of all carthly pleaſures poſſible to be 

1 8 N imagined, 
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ſhort, the conliſtent idea of any enjoyment, 


that would not leave us miſerable, if rati- 
onal pleaſure were denied us. The ſolid 
concluſion, ſo often repeated, will here in- 


_ evitably recur to the mind of the reflecting 
reader. The eternal congruities between 


faculties, and their objects, are unalterable, 
They proceed from a neceſlary agreement 
between their. ideas in the divine intelle&; 
And therefore they admit of no ſucceda» 
neum, of our contrivance. ances 

6. Having thus applied to the uſe intended, 
this ſuppoſition of a ſort of earthly paradiſe 
reſtored, or of the primitive ſtate of plenty, 
and ſimplicity: let us proceed to notice, in 
what different ſhapes, pain and miſery muſt 
gradually ſucceed, as the conditions of hu- 
man life are ſuppoſed to be changed, and 
that it is impoltible to take one ſtep out of 
the circumſtances of that primitive ſtate, in 
order to better our condition, without 
changing for the worſe, and becoming more 


imagined, to make us happy: One wiſhes for a {hi 
full of coined gold, another for ſtately palaces, ample 
tracts of fertile ground, and numerous attendants, ano- 


ther to ſwim in voluptuouſneſs, and all the height of lux - 


ury, another to be an univerſal conqueror and monarch, 
Other wiſhes ſucceed, for the power of becoming in- 
viſible at pleaſure, and of being conftantly young, and 


healthy, ſtronger than ten thouſand men, the power of 
2 aged ut Lycinus ſhews them all ſucceſſively 


y and deceit of their wiſhes, and concludes : 
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miſerable, unleſs the immortality of the 
ſoul, and the improvement of the rational 
nature are allowed to take place. The poets, 
ſgnificantly enough, mag. the golden age 
firſt, expreſs the ſucceſſive degrees of dege- 
neracy, and proportional increaſe of wreteh- 
edneſs, by a metal till leſs precious than 


the former, only we have not metals enough 


to ſtand for the ſeveral declenſions, into 
which we are fallen, of vice and miſery, 


Let us then ſuppoſe, that the earth is not 
any longer that alma tellus of the golden 


age, that kind yielding parent, the ſponta- 
neous emanations of whoſe breaſt were ever 
ready to ſupply the wants of all it's inha- 
bitants, without any farther pains than the 
taking at pleaſure what they ſtood in need 


of: But is become, by ſome convulſive 


ſtroke of nature, a niggardly, unyielding 


glebe, that will give nothing, without 1 
forcibly turned, wrought, and compelle 


to it: that the ver ternum of the former 
4 oſition is now diverſified with nipping 
cold, and ſcorching heat, immoderate rains, 


and violent ſtorms. This begets a melan- 


choly change in the face of the earth, and the 
condition of it's inhabitants. We may now 
conceive them rouſed from their former ſe- 
curity and eaſe, with a ſenſe of the change, 


and a fear of want; all in hurry and motion, 


enforcing the ſoil to yield them food ; and 


U not 


defending themſelves from the violent ex- 
tremes of the diſtempered air. They can- 
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not now languiſh for want of ſomething to 
amuſe, or employ their time. A greater 


care, of a contrary kind, ſucceeds. Their 


life is now, confeſſedly a life of pain and 
trouble. Although they teach brutes, (who 
alſo reſent this diſaſtrous change, ) to under. 


o ſome part of their labour, yet a great 
eee of bodily toil, {till cemains to them- 


| ſelves; and much anxiety, and diſquiet of 


mind beſides, of which they can make their 
yoke-fellow bear. no ſhare, No proviſion 
ſeems now enough for their wants, no ſe- 
curity enough for their fears. Thus they 
ſupport an anxious, trembling, precarious 


_ exiſtence; and from the ſtrength of ſome 


magical illuſion, ſtill embrace, and conti- 
nue in love with their miſery. (x) Food, 
and raiment, now become articles of ca- 
pital importance, our care of which, increaſes 
with the difficulty of caring for them. All 
hands are in ſome way or other employed, to 
ſupply the preſſing wants of the body. All 
heads are buſy in contriving for it's eaſe, and 
providing for it's neceſſities and conveniencies. 


And yet the joint efforts of all the hands and 


heads of the whole ſpecies, cannot bring back 


things to the happy ſtate of the former ſup- 
_ poſition : that is, cannot ſecure to em- 


(x) This ſtrange love, (ofareor, as ſome ancieft ſigni- 


ficantly calls it,) of life and exiſtence, is an inexpli 


appearance, if at death we ceaſe to be, Is it not rather 


+ then the effect of exquiſite malice, to make us bug 4 
painful thing? It is eaſily explicable, on the other ſup- 


poſition, where, as rational, we deſire the endleſs ex 
ence, for which we are deſigned. (1 
| | yes 
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| ſelves a quantity of pleaſure equal to that, 
which, in a fair balance, has been found to 
be none at all; not ſo much as but a mode- 
rate degree of clear unbalanced pain. That 
life, which lately ſeemed ſo unworthy of 
our choice, or acceptance, ſo much below 
the dignity of the rational nature, endears 
itſelf now ſurprizingly to our dazzled fancy, 
by it's comparative brightneſs, and the 
reater pains it coſts us to defend ourſelves 
3 extreme wretchedneſs. Our deſigns 
appear changed, but are not heightened ; and 
are only eſteemed more worthy, from the 
difficulty, the impoſſibility of bringing them 
. ; 
7. From this firſt ſtage of advancement, 
or degradation from the primitive ſtate of 
uncultivated nature, let us extend our views 
progreſſively, through all the ſeveral ſtages 
of civilization, or what we call improvement. 
We may now ſuppoſe that they have con- 
trived and invented a great variety of tools, 
to facilitate, and bring their works to 
greater perfection: that ſharpening their in- 
vention by neceſſity, they render wood, 
ſtone, iron, the ſofter and harder metals, 
all the inanimate, and animate creation round 
them, ſubſervient to their conveniencies in 
ſome ſhape or other. They ſpin, they weave 
themſelves a more agreeable covering than 
the ſkins of beaſts; they preſs the winds, 
the waters, to grind their corn; they com- 
pel theſe to bear and thoſe to drive their 
U 2 . dune 
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burthens. They fave themſelves much bo. 
| _ dily fatigue, by many compendious methods, 
3 | and mechanical contrivances ; raiſing ſtu- 
pendous weights with caſe, which would 
greatly exceed all animal force ; and apply. 
| ing theſe artificial helps to the performance 
1 of a thouſand wonders, that ſcemed before 
impoſſible to human power. Yet once 
more, all this is not ſufficient to bring them 
back to the eaſy circumſtances of the for- 
mer ſuppoſition; wherein ſuch happy in- 
ventions, ſurprizing compends, and ap- 
plauded arts were uſeleſs, In that compa- 
rative eſtimate they all appear, in truth, but 
the pitiful ſhifts of r and want, the 
2" ingenuity of wretchedneſs ; and the ſtanding 
in no need of them to be far better than 
the infinite variety, moſt defired ſucceſs, 
and greateſt poſſible perfection of theſe fine 
" | _ diſcoveries. V 
i | 8. When men have carried their inventions 
i" to ſuch a pitch of perfection in all the arts, 
and the mitigations of bodily fatigue, as to 
ſupply with tolerable eaſe, the abſolute ne- 
_  cethities, and reaſonable conveniencies of life; 
it would be well, if they ſhould ſtop there. 
For at, or about this point conſiſts the 
. _ greateſt degree of pleaſure, of which this 
1 preſent ſtate is capable. Due conſideration 
| at leaſt ought here to be taken, leſt in mul- 
tiplying their inventions, and carrying them 
beyond the point of conveniency, they do 
but wander. the farther from the mark they 


carry. it ſtill farther, to ſerve the 
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aim at. But here they fall into a double 


miſtake : For not adverting, that it is im- 
poſſible to raiſe bodily affection to the ſide 
of pure unbalanced pleaſure, and. finding 
their inventive powers as ſtrong, and fer- 
tile as before; from the experience of ſuc- 
ceſs, in a due and uſeful proviſion for the 
real conveniencies of life, they propoſe «to - 

Os of 
it; never queſtioning but that pleaſure may 
riſe in proportion with their improvement 


in art and invention. This has been ſhewn 


to be a plain impoſſibility, from the nature, 
and conſtitution of the body. It is juſt as 
unſkilful an attempt, as any one might fall 
into, by a work that was planned upon a 
principle, that water, of itſelf, may na- 
turally riſe above the level of it's fountain. 
From this miſtake we gradually flide into 


another. Fondly congratulating ourſelves 


upon this falſe ſhew of ſucceſs, we forget 
the true end of rational exiſtence, and ta- 
citly allow it to conſiſt in thus adminiſtering 
to falſe pleaſure, We imagine we have ex- 
iſted to great purpoſes, anſwering the dig- 


nity of our nature, by d much in- 
genuity in thus delicately ſoothing the ſicklỹ 


cravings of a feveriſh fancy. Let a degree 
of merit be attributed to every-invention of 
a partial remedy to our. earthly miſery ; yet 
the higheſt refinement of art, is not enough 
to make a thinking being compleatly happy ; 
nor is it true, that our rational faculties 

U 2 have 
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have been given us to no higher purpoſes, 
than to ſerve the ſenſitive. Could we per. 


form all thoſe precious works by a nod, or 
command them by a wiſh, would this alter 


the nature of our bodies; or raiſe us above 


the conditions, from which we are fallen; 


wherein, according to the ſuppoſition, all 


the neceſſaries, and comforts of life were li- 
| berally beſtowed by the immediate hand of 
nature? This is no derogation from the 
_ praiſe due to uſeful inventions. Next to 
wiſe Law-givers, the ſagacious improvers of 
profitable arts have been the greateſt bene- 
factors of the ſpecies, and the moſt honour- 
able members of ſociety ; and are deſervedly 


placed by Virgil, in the bliſsful abodes, 


' where a diſtinguiſhed ſtation is aſſigned to 
A uventas qui vitam excoluere per artes." — 


Some arts there are, which though not 
neceſſary to life, yet embelliſh it greatly ; 
and ſerve to give our miſery a fairer outſide; 
as ornamental architecture, navigation, ſta» 
tuary, painting, muſic ; and which require 
a great cultivation of the rational powers, 
and a vaſt reach of thought ; inſomuch that 
ſcarce any thing requires more. Yet ſofar 
as they tend only to the amuſements of life, 
which are mitigations of pain alone, they 
can procure us no clear balance of pleaſure. 
And in ſo far as they ſerve to improve, and 
exerciſe the intellectual faculties of the ſoul, 


they muſt be conſidered as referable to an 
| | + higher 
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higher end. (y) Though it be true, that 
by the mere neceſſities of the body, we are 


| forced on the firſt improvements of reaſon: 


Yet having anſwered this purpoſe, it is ma- 
nifeſtly the intent of our Creator, that this 
excellent faculty ſhould be applied to ſome 
nobler end. Many confeſſed paſtimes and 
diverſions demand great ſagacity and fore- 
caſt, Some of them are erected into a kind 
of demonſtrable ſcience, by the help of 


calculation; yet does not this make them 
any thing better than paſtimes; or 2 
e 


capable of affording clear ſatisfaction to the 
reflecting mind, No man, I believe, ever 

had his rational faculties improved to ſuch 
a pitch, as to play the game of cheſs in the 


greateſt poſſible perfection. But allowing, 


that ſome egregious adept .could do it; 
would it not be a ſtrange aſſertion to ſay, 
that this was the true end, for which the 
Deity made him rational? . 

9. How is it, after all, that men paſs the 
critical point before-mentioned, and imagine 


that the pleaſures of the body may be car- 


ried to any height they pleaſe ? If they liſ- 


(y) Td dera 761 int my Blov d 4% dur vd neby- 
ua WOK", NAG TOY Amur Wie - 0 ,αανο%,i⁰u0⸗.· 
This is an excellent obſervation of Iſocrates, and pre- 


eiſely applicable to our inveſtigation of the true end of 


exiſting, We ſhould conſider what it is, we do for itſelf 
alone, and would wiſh to be always doing. This would 
lead us to the thing, we want to know. What we do 
for the ſake of ſome ſarther view, can never be the true 


eud of our being. 6 
14 tened 


* 
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tened to the rule of right reaſon ; it would 
ſhew them how far the body, and how far 
the mind is capable of being gratified, This 
rule being W the inordinate luſt 
of pleaſure drives them into various ex- 
tremes of madneſs. They think no provi. 
ſion for the body, how ample ſoever, is ſu- 
perfluous. Hence avarice takes poſſeſſion of 
the ſoul, at the ſame time that they muſt be 
well aware, how ſmall a quantity of this ex- 
orbitantly increaſing maſs can be applied to 
their nature. Exceſſive wealth enabling 
them to reap the fruit of the labours of 
other men, and to get free of the drudge 
themſelves ; another unruly paſſion ſuc» 
ceeds, ambition, or the luſt of power. They 
ſeek to ſecure their property in their craftily 
accumulated acquifitions. They ſtrive with 
borrowed ſplendor, aſſumed importance, and 
all the execrable arts of intrigue, faction, 
_ bribery and corruption, to riſe above the 


heads, and is tr upon the rights of men 
born their equal 


s; till uncontrolled com» 
mand becomes the great object of their de- 
fire, and their ſole imagined felicity. Theſe 
frantic paſſions, with others conſtantly 
found in their train, procced originally from 
the miſtake above-mentioned, and ſpread 
miſery and pain, far and wide, throughout 
the ſpecies. Thus our wretchedneſs is ar- 
rived to it's greateſt pitch. And this is the 
preſent ſtate of mankind in the world. 


10, Having 


greater each man's particular 
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10. Having ſcen the prevalence of bodily 
pain, above pleaſure, in all the real, or 
imaginable conditions and circumſtances of 
human life, an objection meets us ſtill; and 
attempts to bar the concluſion we are led 


- to draw from it. We have ourſelves alone 


to thank, it may be ſaid, for all this over- 


balance of miſery.---It is the juſt reward of 


our own folly, and vice.---The exacteſt 
juſtice may obtain here, even upon the 


| ſuppolition of no after-ſtate,—Not to repeat 
what has been ſaid of the innumerable in- 


ſtances, to which this objection can, with 


no propriety, be applied: Let us ſuppoſe 


the wife regulations of ſome law-giver, with 
the ſalutary maxims of ſome moraliſt, to pro- 
duce univerſally ſuch good effects, that all 


men were now not only reſtored to the pri- 


mitive ſimplicity, and innocence of the for- 
mer ſuppoſition ; but were influenced, in 
their mutual dealings with each other, by 
an uniform virtue, and conſtant benevolence; 
that they kindly relieved one another in diſ- 


treſs; ſupporting each, as far as might be, 


his neighbour's pain, and living in a courſe 
of unremitted good offices, and a commerce 
of the moſt conſummate friendſhip. This, 
no doubt, would, amazingly brighten and 
meliorate the circumſtances of human life, 
But would even this bring them back to 
the happy condition of the primitive race? 
The greater the dividend of pain is, the 

— would 
be; 
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be; if it were all divided equally. Now the 
equal diviſion of the common maſs of pain, 
and miſery is all that virtue, when moſt per- 


fect, and exerciſed moſt univerſally, could 
effect, in a world like this. Much evil, 
admitting no compleat equivalent of good, 

ared inevitable in the ſtate, where the 


bounty of nature was more abundant, and 


preventive of want, and N Will natural 
evil be more eaſily reme 


this view certainly virtue will not appear to 
be it's own complete reward. If we con- 
ſider what each kind of virtue in particular 
is converſant about ; we ſhall ſee its tendency 


is only to leſſen the quantity of pain, * 


ſome individual ſufferer, or a certain num- 


ber of ſufferers; which is generally to be 


endured, in ſome degree, by all. Juſtice 


inſpects that every man bears his own pains, 


and that none bear more than is neceſlary, 
or reaſonable. Temperance teaches us to 
ſuffer as little pain as poſſible, by refuſing 
falſe pleaſure, and voluntarily —_—— 
the pain, conſequent upon the due reſtraint 


of appetite. Prudence is the knowledge 


and obſervance of the proper methods of 


warding off the dangers, and difficulties of 


life. Fortitude is the facing danger with 
intrepidity, or the bearing affliction with 
conſtancy. Patience is the tolerance, withs 


out complaint, of pain and uneaſineſs; and 


Contentment is ſatisfaction under a ſtate, 
F not 


ied now, when ſo 
vaſtly greater a proportion of it prevails? In 


* 
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not conſidered as eligible, but neceſſary. 
Thus virtue, in this life, may be only ſo 
faid to be it's own reward, as it prevents our 
being more miſerable. Yet, in any ſuppo- 
ſition that can be made, the nature of virtue 
is ſalutary; and tends to the peace, and hap- 
pineſs of mankind. But that, on the moſt 
advantageous ſuppoſition, that can be made, 
and notwithſtanding the moſt perfect virtue, 
a conſiderable overbalance of pain will ſtill 
prevail in human life, is manifeſt : And it 
ſtrongly evinces that, if there be an infinitely 


juſt and benevolent Creator, and Ruler of 


the univerſe, our virtuous endeavours to 
make each other leſs wretched here, is not 
all the reward we are to expect, after having 
been inevitably miſerable ourſelves, When 
we are told that virtue, without a dowry, 
is rich, in extreme want; can keep us warm 
in the thinneſt tatters; can enjoy perfect 
eaſe in agonizing torture ; ſuch Rndied x rants, 
and fights above the reach of nature, and 


common ſenſe, but move our laughter and 


ity. Conſcious integfity, may mitigate 
the pangs of 2 ; — 2 ſay 
it is well rewarded, without a balance f 
happineſs in it's favour ? FI OT OR. 
- 11, Let us now ſuppoſe that ſome acute 
philoſopher, and orator, poſſeſſed of irre- 
fiſtible powers of arguing, and the art of 
perſuading this reformed and virtuous race 


of men, ſhould raiſe his front, like Epicu- 


rus, againſt the providence of God, and ſuc- | 
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nothing: And let us rationally deduce how 
creatures under this conviction would ag, 


ſtate ? They are now, alas! cut off 
conſideration, that the rational nature is ca- 
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ceed in convincing them, beyond all queſ. 
tion, that after death, they ſhould become 


and how they would be likely to paſs their 


time. For all the pain and toil they had 


before voluntarily undergone, under the 
hopes, or 2 of exiſting in a fu- 
ture period, they muſt undergo a new, and 


bitter portion of reflection upon their paſt 


deluſion, deprived of their wonted ſupport 
under preſent pain, and diſpirited by the 


dark proſpect, cloſing their brief term of 


miſery. Can we imagine that being certain, 
that nothing will ſucceed this ſhort ſpan, 


they would enter into any conſiderable 


improvement of the rational nature ? This, 
we have already proved to be referable 
merely to a ſecond period, Would they 
give themſelves the needleſs trouble of 
reparing for a ſtate, into which they 

heved they were never to enter ? Would 
they engage themſelves in the contem- 
plation of truth, which might furniſh a 


pleaſant, and Apa employment to their 


minds, through an endleſs lapſe of duration, 


to which they once had flattered themſelves, 


the preſent period was but a 5 
r 


pable of endleſs improvement, and endleſs 
eaſure, as they prepare themſelves for it, 
here; where all their views are now confined 


om the 


to 
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to a hand- breadth of exiſtence. Will they 
let ſlip the pleaſures relative only to the pre 
ſent period, few and trifling as they appear 
to be, for a pine which muſt render the 
proſpect of loſing their exiſtence ſo ſoon, 
more painful than if they had never dreamt 
of any thing pleaſant beyond it ? This would 
be to ſuppoſe them rational and irrational at 
the ſame time. Reaſon being thus confi- 
dered as the ſubſtitute merely of inſtin& in 
brutes, to provide for the neceſlities of the 
body, would be thought unneceſſary, nay 
hurtful to them, if applied to any higher 
purpoſe, to the contemplation. of the won- 


ders of nature, or the wiſdom, and goodneſs 
of it's almighty Author, which is the chief 


bent of reaſon, when moſt improved and 


perfect. Acting now conſiſtently with their 


new perſuaſion, they would center all their 
endeavours ſolely in driving away pain from 
the body; ſeeking to plunge themſelves into 
utter thoughtleſsneſs, and a. vs of all 
things elſe ; happy, if they can bring them- 
ſelves down to the level of the brutes, whoſe 
uniform nature of exiſtence they begin to 


envy, as better proportioned to their ſhort 
period, They would deplore this. greateſt 


apgravation of human miſery, that it ſoli- 
cits, and turns our thoughts always upon it- 
ſelf : Yet a vacancy of reflection, that great 
relief to the wretched, would be denied 
them till, How wiſhfully would they caſt 
an eye upon the ſprightlineſs of ſome little 
1 inſect, 


» 
CY 
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inſect, fluttering in the ſun- beams, from 


flower to flower, not muſing dolefully, like 


themſelves, under the ſhadow of a leaf, 
upon it's precarious and tranſitory ſtate, 
calculating the ſhort remainder of it's dura. 


tion, trembling at imaginary perils impend- 


ing, and haunted with melancholy forebod- 


ings of the dire effects of the firſt nipping 


froſt, in blaſting the beauty of it's wings, 


and putting an end at once to all it's ſport- 


ing, all it's gaiety. It knows nothing of 
their harder lot, who purſuing the relations 
of things to each other, buſy in the purſuit 
of abſtracted truth, and eager to increaſe their 


ſtock of knowledge have diſcovered the end- 


leſs improveableneſs of their nature--to how 


little purpoſe ?—only to loſe the pleaſures 


proper to their preſent exiſtence. Is not 


this abſurdity as ridiculous in them, as the 


to eternity, that is none at all 


profound philoſophy, and gloomy contem- 
plation, in a butterfly? And does not one 
diurnal revolution of the ſun, and ſeventy 
annual ones, bear juſt the ſame proportion 

1 Seriouſly 
they muſt confeſs the condition of the 


brutes that periſh is more eligible than that 


of man,. if he is to periſh with them. (z) 


Their 
) Lucian's da4xpudy is thus queſtioned by Micyllus, 


When you animated a horſe, a hound, a fiſh, a frog; how 


did you bear that kind of life Irre A, f ade, ö 15,906 


I BeTtgdyoc ele ee, wi loseie inn Thy Jia rel 
---He 2 Ham 3 a life nmdag them all, but 


being circumſcribed within the bounds of natural m— | 
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Their life exempt from care and the pain 
of Teflection, = but lightly afflicted Fith 
the pains of ſenſe, is commonly diſſolved 
by a momentary pang—while man, furniſh- 
ed with the 2 apparatus of endleſs 
exiſtence, with faculties impelling him to 
enter into the nature, and relations of it, 
to hope, and deſire it ; after being miſerably 
tortured by the conſtant civil war within 
him, maintained by the contrary principles, 
of reaſon, and ſenſe, is like the brutes ex- 
tinguiſhed all at once, and for ever. It is 
impoſſible for them not to add - & Oe0s, 
. 8 T”. 

12. What now becomes of the virtue of 
this reformed race of men? The idea of 
virtue implies our duty to ſome ſuperior. 
But their newly adopted notion has led them 
to a diſbelief of the Supreme Being, The 
ſtrength, the health, the plenteous provi- 
ſion they enjoyed before, they had readily 
aſcribed to God. They had owned their 
dependance upon him for every bleſſing, 
which they were very ſenſible they had not 
from themſelves. But this ſuppoſition of 
being nothing after death, renders virtue, 
in this ſenſe, inconſiſtent, or founds the 
practice of it in our miſery. For why be 
grateful to this Being, for raiſing us up to 


and deſires, is freer from vexation than that of man. 
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inevitable wretchedneſs ? It would have been 


kinder never to have given us an exiſtence, 


than to have given us a nature Fan 
only of pain. If it ſhould be ſaid, that we 
ought to be reſigned to his decree, and 


thankful ſtill, for his not ſuffering our mi- 


ſery to grow extreme ; ſince the exerciſe of 
virtue, in dependent creatures, and as it re- 
ſpects the Author of their nature, may re- 
quire this; yet certainly ſuch virtue could 


never make us happy. It could at moſt be 


only a qualification of miſery. Every a& 
of worſhip then, which they could pay to 


ſuch a Being, would only keep them till 
adverting to the cauſe of miſery. Would not 
this be a worſhipping the devil as their deity 
for fear of his malice ? All pretence of mo- 


ral * muſt ceaſe at once among 
them. They might make laws among them- 


ſelves, to preſerve an equality of pleaſure 
and pain, as much as might be, or as the 
nature of things would admit. But if any 


man could ſecure to himſelf more pleaſure 


in the breach of theſe laws, than in the oh- | 


ſervance, they muſt reckon him a fool, who 


7 upon any occaſion, ſhould prefer the good 
of others to his own private advantage. And 


they would be under no reſtraint from in- 


juring others, for their own convenience; 
except by theſe laws of human invention. 


For let the defenders of annihilation ſay 


whoſe law does the injurious man violate? 
Not the law of an infinitely juſt Being, e 
6 3 
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their hypotheſis. For if the violation of 


the laws of ſuch a Being were not puniſhed, 


he could not be infinitely juſt; his laws 


could be of no force, The offender not 
wx his ur PO dealings puniſhed here, and 


dreading no reſentment of the Deity here- 
after, when he ſhould become nothing ; he 
would act preciſely, as if he were convinced 
there was no God, who governed the world, 
Thus the opinion of the mortality of the 


foul will ſettle of courſe into downright 


Atheiſm. 


13. By inſtituting the argument thus, 


upon the moſt pleaſing proſpect of external 
circumſtances in the natural world, and the 
ſtricteſt regularity, and order imaginable in 
the moral, we are neceſſarily led to conclude 
that the denial of à future ſtate after death, 
implies a denial of the moral attributes of 
the Deity, a denial of the being of a God, 
infinitely juſt and good. Some well-mean- 


ing men have thought much caution ſhould 


be uſed, in puſhing the argument for the 
immortality of the ſoul, from the juſtice of 
God. They ſee, and own it ſolid; but de- 
our of obviating this evaſion, Which in- 
fidelity will be apt to ſtart againſt it; that 
it engages the infinite medley and confuſion 
of human affairs in the. concluſion, upon 
which we are too weak-ſighted to pronounce 
with certainty.; and which only an all- 
knowing God can diſentangle. But ſince 


of 
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Us of man in this life, upon a view of the 
faireſt conditions, external and internal, we 
can imagine poſſible; this ſhifting is pre- 
vented, and the difficulty vaniſhes. it 1s 
_ confeſſed that vice and folly multiply our 
miſery immenſely, and that fo far they are 
their own puniſhment. But ſince it is now 
apparent that we ſhould ſtill be miſerable, 
hough there were no vice nor folly among 
men, the proof is eſtabliſhed, without per- 

plexity. RS oo in Wl 
- 14. Hence alſo we may draw the only 
ſatis factory ſolution, we can obtain in this 
life, of this grand queſtion.— Why, if the 
world be indeed the work of an infinitely 
good Being, is it not conſtituted fo, that 
there ſhould be neither phyfical, nor moral 
evil in it ?—Though the conſtitution of the 
material world, of our bodies 1n particular, 
is ſuch, that phyſical evit is neceffarily felt, 
yet ſince this conſtitution has a plain con- 
nexion with an endleſs after-period, the 
_ goodneſs and juſtice of this Being, firmly 
lupported by other topics, are not to be ar. 
raigned by this. Here is no pain propoſed 
to be endured without a compenſation ; but 
a ſhort inconſiderable pain, to be ſucceeded 
by a great, and laſting pleaſure. It is thus, 
the vindication muſt be made for both theſe 
attributes. And to fay, the providence of 
God ſhould have fo ordered the world, that 
moral evil ſhould have been impoſſible, is to 
ſay, infinite wiſdom ſhould not have _ 
- | - | lee, 
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" free, that is, moral agents, -a palpably fran- 
tic abſurdity l all the moral and phyfical per- 
ſections of the Supreme Being will ſhine out 


more conſpicuoufly in that ſecond period, 
when all the perplexities of the moral world 
ſhall be unravelled, and order, and beauty be 
diſplayed with the greater glory, and magnifis 
cence, from the preſent apparent confuſion, 
It will then, without queſtion, tranſport us 
with inexpreſſible pleaſure, to fee, what we 
eſteemed the random ſtrokes of erring 


chance, all vifibly conducing to ſerve ſome 


wiſe, and excellent purpoſe. Being then 
experimentally convinced that (a) - aptiſ⸗ 


na guæque dabunt Di,” we may add, with 


ſure and grateful confidence, -- charior eff 


hs homo, quam ibi. But to infer that be- 


cauſe of the preſent diſorders, there is no 
God, and therefore no hereafter, is juſt as 
wiſe an argument as that of Damis, in Lu- 
cian,— That he had been blaſpheming their 


heads for many a long year; and they 


ad taken no notice of it yet 5 no notice 


could they take: and conſequently they were 


not, —His temerity he maintains by this 


weak preſumption, that what has not been 


yet, dan never be. 
15. When improved reaſon, ſound philo- 
ſophy, and true religion have cleared this 


moſt perplexing difficulty in the mind of 


man; when he has learnt to pay a due at- 
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tention to the neceſſary conſequences, which 
follow from the impoſſibility of the non- 
exiſtence of a Being infinitely perfect, and 


powerful; the preſent period of exiſtence 


will become as pleaſant to him, as the na- 


ture of things will allow. His conduct, if 


conformable to this perſuaſion, will be re- 
gular, juſt and upright; as becomes a de- 
pendent creature, ſubject, and reſponſible to 
a Being ſupremely, and impartially good, 
In the conſciouſneſs of his maintaining this 


-znnocence, and integrity of conduct, he will 


place his greateſt happineſs, his moſt ratio- 
nal ſecurity. This conſideration alone de- 
livers man from his fears, from his folly and 
weakneſs, from himſelf, It takes the go- 


vernment of the world out of the hands of 


chance ; and places it where the intereſts of 
all intelligent beings _ it to be: And; 
let me add, it renders his hopes equal, in 
certainty, to preſent poſſeſſion. Does this 
laſt aſſertion appear a too raſh preſumption? 
It is founded in eternal reaſon, Certainty 
itſelf loſes it's nature; truth and demon- 


ſtration go out in endleſs darkneſs, if it be 
not ſo. The nature of an infinitely perfect 


Being is the foundation of his confidence, 
that he can never caſt him without the 
bounds of his knowledge, and power; and 
that he can never have the will to do this; 
that greater goodneſs than is in this Being 
is impoſlible, or implies a contradiction. 
All things therefore, which are' beſt for his 
nature, will be granted him; if His miſ- 
| | bg conduct 
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conduct does not raiſe a bar to impartial, 


juſtice, from treating him ſo kindly. Not 


only he, but all things elſe that exiſt, are 
equally, conſtantly under the inſpection of 


this Being. The government of the world, 


in all the variety, multiplicity, vaſtneſs and 
minuteneſs of things, to be regulated, and 


ſet in order, is inſeparable from the nature 


of this Being. For unbounded goodneſs 


joined to almighty power, and infinite wiſ- 


7 


dom to theſe, neceſſarily infer ſuch a go- 


vernment, It is therefore impoſſible to 
ſuch a Being, not to bring back to the rule 


of rectitude, the actions of all intelligent, 
and free Beings, which are out of it; or 
not to redreſs the wrong, and compenſate 
the pain, which any of them have unde- 


ſervedly ſuffered here. e 
16. Thus there is no abſtract truth, no 


demonſtration, more firm and ſure than the 
hopes of this man. They cheer his heart 


_ perpetually with a comfortable proſpect, and 
make him acquieſce, with full ſecurity, in 


all the diſpenſations of providence. Is he 


| beſet with perils, and difficulties of the 


dreadfulleſt aſpect? He preſently reflects, 


that no leſs a power than that, which made 
the worlds, and made the very things, which 
thus threaten him, is immediately concerned 


about him. If he is involved in ſome pub- 
lic calamity with other men ; he inſtantly 
conſiders that infinite wiſdom, cannot be 
miſtaken in the infliction they are doomed 


to bear in common. His religious philo- 


+1 ſophy 


3 
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ſophy will not allow him to vent a fooliſh 
invective againſt chance, or fortune, thoſe 
names for nothing, always improperly ap 
plied to a real effect produced. Let him 
overtaken by a ſtorm at ſea, he does not eli- 
minate the preſence and power of the Sy. 
preme Being from that time, from that 
place, from every threatening billow, and 
every furious guſt of wind, any more than 
from the time, the place, the circumſtances, 
which wore the ſmootheſt, moſt ſmiling aſ- 
pect towards him. There is the ſame rea- 
ſon for concluding his providence univerſal 
and unbounded then, as at other times: 
For reaſon, and demonſtration do not hold 
by ſtarts, or loſe their concluſive force in 
the gloom of diſtreſs, which they had in the 
ſunſhine of proſperity, If things go well 
with him, he does not ſay my reaſon, or my 
ower, or my wiſdom hath effected this. 
Not vainly preſuming that he is ſelf-wiſe, 
or ſelf-powerful, he betakes himſelf, in all 
things, for ſucceſs, to a ſupreme Firſt- 
Cauſe, of whom all nature is the creature, 
All the motions, all the operations in it, he 
conſiders as the effects of his power, or the 
permiſſion of his will, and this-infallibly, 
and always for the beſt, and wiſeſt purpoſes. 
The denial of this were an expreſs denial of 
his exiſtence, And when he perceives his 
material part, which is always tending to a 
diſſolution, even at it's early ſpring of youth, 
and vigour, is beginning to give plain TX 
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that it can hold out but little longer; he 
beholds undiſturbed his approaching change, 
and welcomes every new ſummons, as a 
timely invitation to appear ſhortly in the 
more immediate preſence of a compaſſionate 
and tender Father. Though in Himſelf he 

ſhould diſcern nothing, that could inſure 
him a perpetuity of conſcious exiſtence, yet 


from the conſideration alone, that it is im- 


poſſible the Author of his being ſhould ever 
ceaſe to be, or to be good, and true, he de- 


rives unfailing hope, and truſt. He has the 


cleareſt evidence that the divine goodneſs 
and truth are engaged to preſerve him jn a 
future ſcene of exiſtence. He knows it is 


God, who planted in his nature an endleſs 


defire of exiſtence, a never-ceaſing love of 
rational pleaſure, a continual delight in con- 
fidering himſelf as the creature, and de- 
pendant of the divine will; that he has 
wrongs to be redreiled, accounts to be made 
up, appetites to be ſatisfied, and relations in 
his nature to be completed. In this per- 
ſuaſion, he reſts ſatisfied that he is going to 
enter upon a new ſcene of life, more free 
and unconfined by the ſhackles of ſenſeleſs 
matter, and better diſpoſed to enjoy the 
new, and more excellent objects of rational 
pleaſure. | | ? 
17. It is not ſo with the man, the object 
of whoſe thought and belief, is the final ceſ- 
ſation of his being all at once. He cannot 
qualify the pains and diſpleaſures neceſſary 
5 X 4 2 
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to be ſupported here, with ſuch a com- 
fortable proſpect,” and ſuch a certain hope. 
It is true the future period itſelf is as 


certain to him, as to the other, But from 


all preſent ſatisfaction to be derived from 


thence, he wilfully debars his mind; and 


— — being had to divine juſtice and 


rectitude, he takes the ready way to for- 


feit the pleaſures of it. He depends upon 


himſelf alone, and his own endeavours, for 
all that he expects. How he got his rea- 


ſon, or his knowledge, or his power, he 


diſdains to enquire; and preſumptuouſly 
conliders himſelf as - utterly unconcerned 
about their original, or the reſpec, and at- 
tention due to any being of a nature ſupe- 


rior to his own, or any aſſiſtance and ſup- 

fort from him, the notion of whoſe exiſt- 
ence he has made it his ſport, and buſineſs 
to deride. Nature, chance, fate, (vague, un- 
meaning ſounds, in his mouth,) are his dei- 
ties, his grand efficient cauſes of all things. 


Theſe he knows not, dreams not of any 
method of ſoliciting in his behalf, Suppo- 


fling them ſacred, or neceſſary, he never ap- 


plies to them; ſince good or bad actions, 


intreatics or no intreatics, a defiance of, or 


dependance upon them, are all equal, both 


to them, and him: As whatever they do. 
they do it neceſſarily, and fo immutably ; or 
at random, and fo without a rule, or atten» 


tion to any thing, In diſtreſſed, and cala- 
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tlous circumſtances, he is driven to deſpair z 
and has no refuge but annihilation. In this 
ſtate of utter deſpondency, the atheiſt, either 
betakes himſelf to his natural remedy in ſuch 
a caſe, and violently ruſhes out of life; or 
the kind hand of adverſity opens his eyes, 
diſplays the abſurdity of his impious no- 
tions in full light, and ſtrikes a feeling con- 
viction into his heart of the ineſtimable va- 
Jue of that religion, and ſound reaſon, which 
he has hitherto affected to ſlight, 


% Nam vere voces tum demum pefore abimo | 
« Eliciuntur,,& eripitur perſona, manet res.“ (5) 


* 
Ly — 
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It is for the ſame reaſon that we ſee him al- 
ways inſolent, and haughty, when fortune 
ſmiles upon him: And he acts preciſely in 
character ſtill, when he indecently flies A 

one extreme to the other. Reaſon is a 
mighty thing in his mouth, and his own 
reaſon a high perfection, though, in his 
judgment, the very Cauſe who effected him, 

and reaſon, is not rational, It cannot ſtand 

by him now in extremity. The caprice of 
chance, is a poor ground of truſt, Preca- 
rious, dependent, yet he knows not u 

what, not upon himſelf, (he feels that now z) 


* 


(b) Lueret. lib. iii. 655, | 
Quo magis in dubiis hominem ſpectare periclis . 
Convenit, adverſiſque in rebus noſcere quid fit; _ 
Nam veræ, &c,—Ts not this a curious confeffion 
from a profeſſed atheiſt? No man is an atheiſt in diſ- 
trels. It is Lucretius owns and complains of this. 


beſet 
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beſet with dangers, terrors, ruin, whither 


ſhall he turn, where addreſs his importu- 
nities for relief or ſuccour ? How abandon- 
ed is the ſtate of a wretch ſo circumſtanced, 
yet not acknowledging any Being greater, or 
more powerful than himſelf, to direct his 
_ prayers or wiſhes to, for ſafety l The reli- 


gion of the moſt ignorant heathen is more 


according to the nature, and conditions of 
humanity, than this no-religion. 

18. Thus diſpiriting, and comfortleſs ig 
this man's philoſophy, with reſpect to all 
the powers above him, Is it not equally 
dark, equally abſurd, in regard to all his 
commerce with the beings, which immedi- 


_ ately ſurround him here? With him, faith, 


truth, virtue, gqpdneſs, juſtice are but empty 
names. What ſecurity can he expect for 
any thing he enjoys even here ? For where 


faith and truth are utterly diſregarded, all 


human laws and pacts can be underſtood to 
be nothing elſe, but an occaſional ceſſation 
of encroachments and injuries, till ſome one 
has got power enough to oppreſs the reſt, 
And ſince every man, who has no moral 
principle, may find frequent opportunities 
of injuring his neighbour, to his own ſeem- 
ing profit, being under no obligation but 
want of power ; where-ever his fraud or ma- 


lice can evade the force of human laws, the 


property of any man becomes his plunder, 
and his rights are the natural prey of ſupe- 
rior eunning. It were a jeſt indeed, to talk 
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to him of right. It is undiſtinguiſhable 
from wrong,, where it is ſuppoſed there is 
no foundation, in the nature of things, for 
truth, or juſtice, Thus the rejection of 
the belief of a future ſtate, or after-reckon» 
ing, vindicates to itſelf, as it's legitimate 
offspring, all the miſery and miſchief, ariſ- 
ing from violence, oppreſſion, fraud, ma- 
lice, and cruelty among mankind. The 
theory and practice are both of a piece 
And hence we may conclude that, as the 
pains of ſenſe, which are naturally inevit- 

able, and neceſſary to be endured in the 
preſent conſtitution, have ſeemed to be ſtill 
growing upon us, at every new ſtep in the 
preſent ſection, ſo all the acceſſary mow and 
calamity, with which we mutually affect each 
other by our vice and folly, is morally in- 
evitable, and muſt become of courſe more and 
more intolerable, upon the growth of irreli- 

gion, and the opinion of no after-ſtate. This 
mereaſing ſum of miſery is rather to be ima- 
gined than expreſſed. For let it be obſerved 
that we are far more hurtful to each other by 
our vices, than we are helpful by our vir» 
tues ; (retaining ſtill the names of virtue 


and vice, the real diſtinction of which is 


loſt upon this ſuppoſition.) For if a man be 
Juſt, he does not indeed injure others, nor ſuf · 
fer them to be injured, if he can hinder it. 
But this is to affect them with pleaſure ne» 
_—_ only. Whereas, if he be unjuſt, 


he affects them with real pain. It is far 


from 
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from being true of pain, what the Carte. 


ſian philoſophers aſſert of motion, that the 
ſame quantity of it is always preſerved in 


the world. For the unjuſt man acquires 
not to himſelf all the pleaſure, of which 
he deprives others ; nor is he freed from a 


quantity of pain, equal to what he makes 


others feel. That pain, with which the 
tyrant affects thouſands, may be the relief 
of no pain to himſelf. It may, it muſt, in 
the end, be the aggravation of his own. Our 
virtues have, many of them, no effect with- 


out ourſelves, while their contrary vices 


ſpread calamity and wretchedneſs far and 
near. The chaſte perfon really advantages 


himſelf alone, but 'others only negatively, 


while the oppolite vice brings ruin upon fa- 
milies, overturns government, lays waſte 
and enſlaves whole nations; witneſs the 
conſequences of the violated chaſtity of 
Lucretia, Virginia, Count Julian's daughter, 
In ſhort, vice, with reſpect to pain, (to 
borrow once more a compariſon from phi- 
loſophy,) is like elaſticity, with reſpect to 


motion: The effect of it is always to gene- 


rate, or multiply the former quantity. But 
the moral conſequences of the atheiſtical 


fcheme, which are briefly hinted here, ſhall 
be taken more directly and fully into conſi- 


deration in the next ſection; when we ſhall 
2 the rule of action of intelligent 
and free beings. . 
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OBJECTION I. 


An objection, from natural prejudice, to 
the ſubſtance of this, and the foregoing 
ſection, meets us here, and demands our no- 
tice, Another, artfully oppoſing , he con- 
cluſion drawn from them, ſhall likewiſe 
have it's anſwer, | | 


1. It may be ſaid ;—If it be certain that 
we endure ſuch a vaſt exceſs of clear pain, 
in the preſent conſtitution of things; how 
comes it to paſs that we are ſo little ſenſible 
of it, or ſo little diſguſted with exiſting ? 
Why ſhould we obſtinately continue in love 


with ſuch a painful thing; and not rather 


endeavour to throw ourſelves out of life, or 
at leaſt this period of it? Is it not contra- 


dictory to common ſenſe that we ſhould be 


pained, and yet not feel the pain; or that 
we ſhould be pained, and yet not hate the 
thing that pained us ?— But if we advert, 
with due reflection, to our natural ſenſa- 


tions, it will appear that it is no contradic- 


tion, with reſpect to bodily pain, that the 
mind ſhould be often diverted from all per- 
ception of it. A violent or unuſual atten- 
tion to any thing elſe will hinder the ſenſe 
of pain from getting acceſs at that time to 
the percipient nature in us: And it is often 
the miſerable advantage of a greater -pain, 
that it drowns the ſenſe of a leis one. Some 

3 „ men 


: an immediate feeling of nothing better, they 
recollect not, know not any thing better, It 


: ſeem good, and the preſent moderate bai 
a kind of 3 this in ſome reſpect ot 
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men are grown ſo callous, both in mind 
and body, that becauſe their attention ig 
ſolicited by no new pain, they are ready to 
believe they feel none, being long habitu- 


\ 


ated to their old pain. 80 early is our ac- 


quaintance with pain, ſo conſtantly are we 


_ accuſtomed to it, that a ſenſe of certain ac- 
tnal pains appears to us the original and 


natural conſtitution of body. For, till wg 
correct the prejudices of our mind by re- 


flection, we think what we appear to have 
always known, is neceſſary and eſtabliſhed 


in nature. Thus life, to many men, be- 
comes a mere habit, without thought or 
reflection, the ſame as in brutes. Havin 


actually requires ſome thinking to be able to 


judge from what quantity of pain we muſt 


firſt be freed, before we arrive at indolence, 


or a perfect abſence of both pleaſure and 


pain, Befides, a fear of worſe makes ill 


other, either of ſomething worſe appre- 
hended in the prefent period of exiſtence, 
or in ſome unknown future period, is the 

evailing and univerſal cauſe of our unwil- 
ingneſs to quit our preſent condition, 


There is no man ſo thoughtlefs, as not to 
| have a notion of a ſtate of greater poflible 
miſery than what he endures, ſome extreme 
_ Cafes excepted, It is not impoſſible that _ 
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of worſe in a future period, may, even to 
the atheiſt himſelf, be one cauſe of wiſhin 
to continue in this. 'The hope of better 
comes in, to influence our defires and en- 
deavours, no leſs 3 and univerſally: 

1 is the moſt natural way 
of eſtimating human motives, when the 
hope of pleaſure ceaſes to work upon us, 
the fear of pain ſucceeds, and makes us 


think the preſent condition pleaſant. 


2. In the believer's breaſt, this motive, 
hope, will naturally prove the prevailing one. 
The deſire of exiſtence, in him, will not only 
be inſeparable from his rational nature, but 
will be always increaſing, as he advances in 
a taſte and experience of rational pleaſure. 
To ſuch a man indeed, the loſs of exiſtence 
muſt be ſo much the more a loſs, as he loſes 
the proſpe& of 6 after he has 
undergone the toil of attaining this proſ- 


pet. The defire of = thing, if that 
y 


thing be poſſible, naturally becomes hope: 
8o that we continue tenacious of exiſtence, 
in this period of it, by the force of hope, 


notwithſtanding the inceſſant unbalanced 


pain which preys upon us. This truth 


will ftrike us the more forcibly, if we 


conſider what muſt be the inclinations and 


deſires of the man that has no hope. He 


who endures the pain we feel, without 


one glimpſe of hope, given up to deſpair, 


to whoſe apprehenſion pleaſure appears an 


_ impoſſibility, and preſent pain utterly in- 


_ evitable, 
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evitable, and regarded as inſeparable from 
his exiſtence, ſuch a man of courſe muſt 
hate exiſtence as he dreads pain, and hate 
it in proportion, as his proſpect of future 
pain appears more certain. If ſuch a man 
could annihilate himſelf, (a contradiction 
of which he may not perceive the ab- 
ſurdity,) and throw himſelf out of exiſt- 
ence, he muſt naturally be excited to at- 
tempt it. Nay, we may be 'ſure that 


nothing could with-hold him from it, if 


parting with the preſent life were not ap- 
ee den to be a greater pain than what 


e endured ; or 


“Did not the dread of ſomething after diatb, 
That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourne 
No traveller returns, puzzle his will, © 

And make bim rather bear the ills he has, 
Than fly to others that he knows not of.” (c) 


Thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have retained 


the full poſſeſſion of their reaſon, at the 


time they violently put an end to their 


lives, from which all hope or comfort 
might appear utterly excluded, muſt, if 


that ſuppoſition be true, have conſidered 


death as an utter extinction of being. And 
then, who can deny they acted reaſonably 


according to that principle? The effect of 
hope, in making us voluntarily endure pain, 
is familiar to our daily obſeryation, and 


(e) Shakeſpear. Hamlet's Soliloquy. 
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feeling. It is the nature of this affection 
of the mind to balance in the imagination, 
and compenſate preſent ſuffering with fu- 
ture pleaſure. And were it poſſible for the 
Author of our nature to be a deceiver, a 
creature ſo ſuſceptible of hope, and ſo ex- 
travagant in it, as man is, might be drawn 
on to endure pain endleſsly, without being 
out of love with exiſtence, _ 

3. To be ſomewhat more preciſe about 
the nature of hope, and fear,---If the at- 
tainment of a belle good be imagined 

xſible, by a natural neceſſity, we cannot 
but hope for the poſſeſſion or it, and fear 
the not poſſeſſing it: Unleſs, on the one 
hand, the attainment of it be infallible; 
and then hope is perfected into certainty; 
or, on the other, the not attaining it be 
certain; and then fear is heightened into 
deſpair. The ſame obtains exactly with re- 
ſpect to the avoiding future evil. Our hope 
is great, as our defire is great; but it is rea- 
ſonable only as the happening of a future 
good is probable. Let the ſame be applied 
to apprehended evil. We muſt not con- 
e theſe two properties of hope; ſince 
their difference is founded in the nature of 
things; nor ſay that a man's hope is great, 
becauſe it is reaſonable, nor reaſonable, be- 
cauſe it is ſtrong. For if the greatncſs of 
hope followed the degree of probability, 
we ſhould never treſpaſs the bounds of rea- 
ſon, by. hoping things improbable : Or if 

- * their 


' proceeding from the differer 
their deſires. Thoſe who deny the free 
agency of man may, if they pleaſe, con- 


993 
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their being great implied their being alſo 


reaſonable, an improbable thing might in- 
ſtantly become probable, upon it's being 
vehemently defired. Two men may have 
equal probability of attaining a certain good, 
yet have very different 19 9 of attaining it, 
| erent intenſity of 


ſider this ſtriking inſtance of it, that he can 


*dwell, with ardent deſire, upon the plea- 


ſantneſs of a future good, yet wilfully ſhut 
out the conſideration of the ſmall probabi- 
lity there is of attaining it : And he can be 
preatly diſturbed by the dread of future evil, 

ithout adverting, as he ought, to the pro- 
bability of it's happening. To apply this 
obſervation to the preſent purpoſe.--Where 
future pleaſure is attainable, we are more 


apt to turn our thoughts to the conſideration 


of the pleaſure, the idea itſelf being agre- 
able to us, than to any reflection upon the 
chance of diſappointment ; that very con- 
ſideration being painful. Our defire of 
pleaſure thus increaſing with our contem- 


415 of it, and our vx with our defire, 
h 


they naturally both together become greatly 
an overmatch for our fears, Nor, on the 
other hand, will the fear of future pain 
make us loath exiſtence, in proportion as 


the love of pleaſure makes us love it. 


The an f is regarded as a kind of 
pleaſure ; and deſire and hope will be work- 


on the fickleneſs, and inexperience of chil- 
Aten. They are * in poſſeſſion of their 
| Y 2 
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ing here as effectually as in the former caſet - 
And in this reſpe& too, our hopes naturally 
deſtroy, and are ſtill gaining ground upon 
our fears. <p | | | 
4. We view our future pleaſures, withe 
out viewing the pains that muſt attend them. 
Our whole lives are continual inſtances of 
this remark. But when we come to the 


enjoyment of expected pleaſures, the pain is 
found ſubſtantial, 


and they imaginary, Yet 
new wants to be relieved, new conyeniens 
cies to be attained, appear ſtill in proſpect 1 
and after labouring, with equal toil, to come 
at theſe new objects, we find them equally 
unſatisfactory, Thus is the life of man 
upon earth a ſeries of fatiguing purſuits and 
mortifying diſappointments; where the hunt- 


5 ing of Pain in diſguiſe is all the recompence 
be receives, for enduring of pain con- 


feſſed; and the memory of former diſap- 
pointments is no diſcouragement to him to 
ſet up in his heart ſome new idol, the ob- 


ject of his preſent endeavours, and future 
expectations. It is very rare to ſee a man 
in a ſtate ſo utterly deſtitute of hope, as 


not to look about. for' ſomething barely 
poſhble, ſome object ſtill deſirable, ſtill a 
reaſon for wiſhing to continue in exiſtence : 
like a drowning man, who graips at a 
thing, how weak Toever, rather than fi 
altogether. We look with a ſmile of pity 


deſired 
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deſired pliy- ogy but they are ſick of 
them, and long for ſomething elſe. Such 
filly children are we all; as ill obſervers of 


the natures of other things, and of what 
belongs to our own. Nor 1s all our expe- 


rience a cure for the fond miſtakes, which 


we thus delight in indulging. Even the 
man, who has run out his courſe of ſenſu- 


ality, and feels at laſt all the pleaſure, to 
which he has been long devoted, forſak- 


ing him for ever, even he, whoſe wretched- 
neſs is confeſſedly extreme, wiſhes ſtill to 


continue in that very diſconſolate ſtate; ri- 
veted to exiſtence here, by the dark ſng- 


eſtions, in his mind, of ſomething worſe 
ereafter. In this portraiture of life, the 
atheiſt himſelf, may find his own caſe hit 
with the neareſt reſemblance. He is till 
hunting about, like other men, for ſome- 


thing new to hope, ſome new reaſon for de- 


ſiring to prolong his frail being; till hav» 


ing furvived his hopes, he drops his philo- 


ſophical diſguiſe, and in dread of greater 
miſery, he clings wiſhfully ſtill to preſent | 
T 5. The man, whoſe ſentiments and con- 
duct are formed on the divine plan of life, of 
immortality, of reaſon and religion, will en- 
tertain ſublimer hopes. Having made juſt 
and rational obſervations on the natures of 


things, having improved his mind ſo far, 


as to be ſatisfied by experience, that ratio- 
nal and moral pleaſures alone are ſolid, per- 
fs CS, manent, 
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manent, and can never end in diſappoint- 


ment, he ſoon diſcovers the emptineſs, and 


fallacy of other Fe. and that all ob- 
ſtinate purſuits of theſe are finally fruſtrated 
of courſe. From theſe therefore he wiſely 


withdraws his views betimes. He ſceks no 


more from them than to procure the neceſ- 
ſary intermiſſions, or alleviations of pain in 
this period, becauſe he knows this is all they 


can, or ſhould perform. He directs his aim 


to ſomething beyond them, with reſpect to 
the endleſs enjoyment of which alone, it 
can be ſaid that the rational nature was not 

made in vain : For the ſuppoſition, that this 
fair proſpect will prove a mere illuſion, di- 


rectly contradicts the wiſdom, and juſtice of 


an infinitely wiſe, and juſt Being. 
OBJECTION 2. 


This hope of rational, and endleſs plea- 
ſure in a future period has, in ſome atheiſ- 
tical tracts, been attacked, as illuſory, b 
producing an imagined parallel, which with 
great oſtentation, and pomp of argument, is 
pretended to be well adapted to expoſe the 

futility of it. „ 


This dae ſay they, of pleaſure after 


death, is like the ſatisfaction a miſer feels, 
who having hid his treaſure in ſome ſecret 


ps hugs himſelf in full ſecurity that he 


as minded the main chance: He has ſome- 
thing now to have recourſe to, though all 
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things elſe ſhould fail him. If this private 
hoard be ſtolen, he is not a jot the poorer ; 
He never miſſes, never wants it, until per- 
chance he goes to look for it; which in 
our caſe, they ſay we cannot do. 80 that 


having no preſent uſe for it, he is juſt as . 


happy, all the while, as if it were real] 

there. And if he dies, thinking it ſill ſafe, 
the parallel is complete. For when we die, 
we have no uſe for, nor do we want our 


fancied happineſs, being incapable of it, 
and all the while it helps to make us con- 
tent and ſatisfied here. 8 hs 

1, This parallel, and the application of 


it, are intended to repreſent our life, and 


condition of exiſtence here, as a nice, and 
cunningly contrived cheat, which is never 


to be found out, ſince dead men can tell no 
tales. This is more than denying a good, 
wiſe, and juſt cauſe of our being : It 1s 


ſuppoſing a ſubtile and malicious author of 


it, who knows how to hide his malice and 


- cruelty, ſo well, that we ſhall never be able _ 


to reproach him with it. This is ſome- 


thing more than bare atheiſm, The infidel 


here ſtarts aſide from chance, from eternal 


(c) This is ſomewhat of a piece with the argument 


of Lucretius, 


—— Miſer, O miſer, aiunt, omnia ademit 
Una dies infeſta tibi tot præmia vitæ. 
Illud in his rebus non addunt; nec tibi earum 
Jam deſiderium inſidet rerum. — 
ä : | Lib. iii. 9. 915. 


6 ſiucceſſion, 
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ſucceſſion, from his atomic or indolent deity. 
The atheiſt is here a declared anti- theiſt. 
Againſt the kind Father of the univerſe, he 
| ſets up a neceſſary evil principle; againſt 
eternal wiſdom, and truth, impenetrable 
fallacy, and cunning ; priding himſelf, no 
doubt, upon his own great ſagacity, in diſ- 
covering a deceit, contrived with ſuch ex- 
cellent ſubtilty, as to enſnare all mankind 
beſides, for he will not ſurely pretend that 
any one could come from a ſtate of non- 
exiſtence, to reveal the illuſion to him, any 

more than to reveal the reality of a future 
ſtate, to the faithful believer, F [7 

2. But allowing the matter were juſt as it 
is repreſented in this parallel, what is their 
deſign who divulge, with ſo much zeal, this 
mig ty ſecret ; when all our earthly happi- 
nels appears to depend ſo much upon it's 
remaining ſtill a ſecret to us? It ſhall be 
ſhewn' in the next ſection, that the baſis of 
all government, the very poſſibility of ſocial 
and civil life, muſt be deſtroyed by a pre- 
yailing unbelief in a life after death. The 
very ſuppoſition of the parallel, allows that 
our eaſe and comfort, in the preſent period, 
are founded upon this pretended illufion. 
The man's treaſure, though ſtolen, helps to 
make him happy: So our pleaſure in proſ- 
pe, though never attainable, is conducive 
to our quiet. With what deſign do they 
tell us this is all a trick ? Do they wiſh to 
looſen the foundations of ſociety ? To raiſe 
| „ endleſs 
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endleſs miſchief and ruin among mankind, 
only to gratify their private vanity ? If this 
be their deſign, they are more cruel than 
that evil being, who, according to' them, 
brought us into exiſtence, upon ſuch diſad- 
vantageous terms; ſince they diſcover what 
he may have mercifully concealed ; that we 
may be uſefully and agreeably deceived, 
Were ſome unbelieving deſpot, ſome phi- 
Joſopher of their own principles, impelled 
, by forlous paſſions, f armed with power 
to oppreſs, pillage, torture, and maſſacre his 
ſubjects; how would they be able, in point 
of argument and reaſon, to divert or diſſuade 
him ? To alledge the injuſtice, or cruelty of 
ſuch treatment, to plead their innocence, 
to inſiſt upon the diſtinction of right and 
wrong, to urge the impending wrath of 
heaven, would be ridiculous in them, to one 
of their own perſuaſion, . The conſequences 
of their own principles could be retorted 
on them: That right, wrong, juſtice, or 
a juſt Being, who will take account of our 
actions hereafter—theſe are all mere chi- 
meras of human invention, Such may be 
the language of impious men, whom proſ- 
perity {wells with inſolence and pride. No 
man finds himſelf atheiſtically inclined, in 
diſtreſs, under oppreſſion, or injurious treaty 
ment. (4) 5 
2 915 3. But 


(4) Adverſity js the hand of God, ſtretched out be- 
tween man and vauity, “ that hg may withdraw man fn 
| | bis 
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But allowing yet, that our fancyin 4 | 
1 50 deſtined to exiſt in a ſecond Period 


„ beguiles the wretchedneſs of our 
reſent ſtate ; can it be inferred from thence 
that it really makes us happy, or even that 
t makes this life to be not miſerable ? Our 


miſery here, as our feelings convince, is 


not incompatible with the belief of our fu- 


ture exiſtence: Nay our being inevitably 


ſubject to a balance of pain in this life is 


an unqueſtionable evidence, that our belief 


is not vain, Infinite juſtice does not obtain; 


it is limited; it is not infinite er ; there 


is no ſuch thing, no Being infinitely juſt, if 
one good man be miſerable by the fault of 
another, and without redreſs. e 

4. In ſhort, the caſe of the miſer, and 


ours, are manifeſtly different in this: That 


we in the preſent life, voluntarily endure a 
portion of mental and bodily pain, in the 
rational hope of a compenſation of future 
pleaſure, This hope we find confirmed in 


our hearts, by the immediate ſuggeſtions of 


the Author of our nature: If it ſhall fail 
us after all, we have incurred that miſery 
gratis; we are ſo far cheated to our actual 


detriment. This is not the caſe of the man, 


whoſe ſtolen treaſure continues {till to afford 
him the ſame pleaſure as before, not dimi- 
niſhed in the leaſt by the robbery. The 


his purpoſe, and hide pride from man ;. as Elihu ſublimely | 


ſpeaks, in his truly divine expoſtulation with Job.— 
Chapter xxxlli, verſe 17, | TT” 
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allel to our caſe would rather be this. 
Fe a man poſſeſſed of wealth and power en- 
gage a poor labourer, or any number of 
them, to ſerve a certain time, in fenc- 
ing, manuring, digging, or plopghin his 
grounds; promiſing that, at the end of that 
time, they ſhould receive a juſt payment for 
their trouble. Let him allow them only ſo 
much nouriſhment, reſt and ſleep, as may 
enable them to go through their daily work, 
ſtruggling perpetually with the inclemency 
of . elements; and toiling, till their 
ſtrength is exhauſted, Yet chilled by the 
bitter blaſts, pelted with hail-ſtones, drench- 
ed in rain, and ſpent with fatigue, they 
tamely endure it al, in proſpect of a cer- 


tain reward. If at laſt, this arbitrary lord, 
inſtead of paying them their wages, ſhould 
ſeize them one by one, and inſtantly ſtrike 


off their heads: The headleſs trunks, or ſe- 
vered heads, it is true, could not complain, 
that they have miſſed their reward, nor 
would it be of any uſe to them then. This 
point we freely give up to the aſſertor of 
annihilation. But he, in his turn, muſt 
confeſs, that the hirer of theſe poor de- 
luded men muſt be a very unjuſt and cruel 
perſon. They have willingly undergone 
much miſery, in conſideration of what he 
has promiſed them ſhall certainly follow. 
If it follows not, he has enſnared them into 
miſery, which he propoſes never to com- 
penſate, Is not this the idea, which infi- 
op delity 
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delity preſents us, of the infinitely juſt and 
good Author of all things? It is a chat and 
expreſs denial of his exiſtence. There is 
no medium between the doctrine of a fu- 
ture ſtate, and downright atheiſm. All ra- 
tional, as well as religious principles, are, by 
aſſerting the mortality of the ſoul, cut up 
by the roots; man 18 no more a moral or 
accountable creature ; and there is no de- 
pendance to be had on eternal Truth. But 
it is enough that the maintaining that hypo- 
theſis arrazgns truth itſelf, GE Lg 
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HE rule of action, to an intelligent 
being, upon either ſuppoſition, whe- 

ther deſigned to exiſt in this period only, or 
endleſsly in a future ſtate, is to ſecure to 
himſelf all the pleaſure, and to ſhun all the 


pain he can. 


1. TH1s appears inconteſtable. Pleaſure, 
or happineſs, is the univerſal end, and aim of 

all intelligent beings. To this we are borne 
by a natural propenſity, before we have rea- 
ſoned at all; and when we have reaſoned, 
we tend this way ſtill, in a manner gene- 
rally conſiſtent with our reaſonings, and 
principles. Who would not juſtly oppoſe 
the dictate of reaſon, if it directed us to 
affect unbalanced pain and miſery-? Fo do 
this, it muſt evidently contradict itſelf. Our 
natural affections prevent all reaſoning here; 
the deſire of — being confeſſedly a ne- 
ceſſary part of our conſtitution. This de- 
ſire is conſequently agreable to the * 
6 Ss | 0 
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of the Author.of our nature ; and the dic- 
tate of reaſon, concurring. to indicate the 
ame deſign, it becomes the rule of action to 
his intelligent creature, man. 0 
2. But this general rule, in it's applica- 
non to particular caſes, will become two 
rery different, or rather diametrically oppo- 
te rules, upon the different ſuppoſitions of 
our continuing, or not continuing to be the 
fame conſcious beings after death. For if 
man. be deſigned for a future period of ex- 
tence, or if it ſhall appear that he is a 
being whoſe. exiſtence is naturally endleſs ; 
then the rule of ſecuring to himſelf all the 
pleaſure he can, if applied to his exiſtence 
in this period only, without any reſpect to 
a future, may prove a molt fallacious one. 
It may be the means of his incurring a 
greater portion of pain, and loſing more ſub- 
ſlantial pleaſure in that future period. And 
on the other hand, the undergoing, in this 
life, certain pains, neceſſary to be endured 
for the improvement and eee. of his 
nature, and ſo relative to future pleaſure in 
a better life to come, would be the right 
method of applying the general rule of ſe- 
curing to himſelf all the pleaſure he can. 
National and moral pleaſures indeed, as they 
ae perfective of human nature, and regard 
both parts of our exiſtence, can never be 
purſued improperly, or to our final detri- 
ment. Vet, by daily obſervation, we find 
we may occaſionally incur much preſent 
US: | pain 
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pain in theſe our moſt laudable purſuits, A 
more infallible pledge there cannot be of x 
happy compenſation in a future ſtate, than 
that voluntarily undergoing preſent pain is 
conſonant to the higheſt faculty in our na- 
ture. On the contrary, the immoral and 


unprincipled ſenſualiſt, who ſeems proud of 
the imperfection of his nature, and who 
conduct really tends to degrade it, neverthe. 
leſs receives his good things in this life, 
like the rich yoluptuary, in the goſpel, If 
this be the whole of his exiſtence, and he 
meet with no reverſe in the courſe of hit 
enjoyments here, can we ſay that his con- 
duct, however immoral or irrational, hay 
been improper, or unſuitable to his nature? 
Born to no higher deſtiny than the beaſts 
that periſh, can he be condemned for lead. 
ing the life of a beaſt ? : 


PROPOSITION Il. 


IF man be deſtined to exift in a future 
ſtate, his rule of action will be to ſecure to 
himſelf all the rational pleaſure he can; or 
all that pleaſure only, which, being = 
fective of his nature, is relative to the hap 
pineſs reſerved for him in the life to come. 


1. Rational and moral pleaſures have bee! 
proved above, (and it will be proper alway 
to bear it in mind, ) to be the only pleaſure 
proper to beings endleſsly exiſting. — | 
. m_— pee 
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properties of theſe pleaſures and that exiſt- 
ence agree, and ſuit one another preciſely, 
Every other pleaſure is tranſient, ends in 
pain, and' pain greater in proportion than 
the pleaſure. This diſpenſation is exactly 
what muſt be expected to take place, upon 
the ſuppoſition that a Being infinitely juſt 
and rational governs the univerſe. Rational 
pleaſure alone is not liable to ſatiety, decay, 
change, inconſiſtency with itſelf, or con- 
trolment from any other faculty. Reaſon 
is the commanding power of the foul; and 
the defire of happineſs, inſeparable from it, 
is it's reigning paſſion. The great ſcope 
and deſign of reaſon, if we ſuppoſe it given 
us by a deſigning Being, and not the mere 
effect of chance, is to direct us in the choice 
of pleaſure, to point out the true means of 
happineſs. 18 5 
2. But in acting ſtrictly according to the 
dictates of reaſon, much pain is found to 
be inevitable here. This preſent pain be- 
comes eligible to reaſon; and is to be reck- 
oned to the ſcore of future pleaſure, if the 
Ruler of the univerſe be perfectly wiſe and 
good, Por it is incompatible with the na- 
ture of ſuch a Being to have deſigned us for 
pain, uncompenſated by a greater proportion 
of pleaſure * to — — as ad | 
ſuch pain right and eligible, in the eye of 
reaſon. . The deſire of happineſs is as neceſ- 
farily, and unalterably, the ſupreme affec- 
tion of the ſoul, as reaſon is it's ſupreme, 
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or commanding faculty. It was not deſigned 
by their wiſe Author, that theſe ſhould diſ- 
agree, but that they ſhould conſpire for the 
— of his creatures. To deny this, is to 
eny ſuch a Being altogether. It can never 
be right reaſon, which prompts us wilfully 
to endure pain, without proſpect of a re- 
compenſe. If it ſhould be laid, chat the 
abſolute command of God, for this purpoſe, 
ought to be complied with, devoutly, and 
without murmuring ; it is anſwered, that it 
can never be the part of rational devotion, 
or true piety, to ſuppoſe it poſſible. for the 
Deity to be unreaſonable, and unjuſt in his 
commands, He cannot command what will 
not tend to the ultimate happineſs of his 
. antelligent creature; much "A « if be ſhall 
aſk an egg, will he offer bim a ſcorpion, (e) 
The compenſation for unmerited pain is 
ſure. But it were a low eſtimate of this 
compenſation, conſidering from whom it is 
wr Pp to ſuppoſe it to be a preciſe equi- 
valent oniy to the pain endured. This may 
be thought enough to vindicate the juſtice 
of the Supreme Being; but would it vindi- 
cate his goodneſs, an attribute equally eſ- 
Fete d En Can we conceive the kind 
Father of the univerſe ordaining that his 
children ſhall be percipient of an equal 
quantity of pain and pleaſure, and then 
ceaſe for ever to exiſt, or that they ſhould 


(e) Luke xi. 11. 


feel 
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feel an equal proportion of both affections 
without end ? Not to have brought them 
into exiſtence would have been equal good= 


neſs, that is, no goodneſs at all. This rea- 


2 1 holds with reſpect to every imagin- 


able degree of pain. If it cannot be ſaid 


that we were deſigned to be extremely mi- 


ſerable without a compenſation, neither can 


we be deſigned to be miſerable gratis, in 
any leſs degree. The pain therefore to be 
ſuffered here, in obeying the dictates of 


| reaſon, muſt infallibly be followed by a 


preponderancy of pleaſure in a future ſtate, 
The moral attributes of the Deity are en- 
gaged for this. What implies a moral im- 

flibility to be effected by the all- perfect 
being, is as much impoſſible, as if the ef- 
feting it implied a phyſical contradiction. 
Let this be our ample ſecurity, that in 
chearfully undergoing all the pain that is 


_ neceſſary to be endured in acting according 


to the diftates of reaſon, we are aQually 
purſuing pleaſure ſtill. IT 


PROPOSITION III. 


THIS Rule is general; and extends as 
well to actions which have an influence 


upon the pleaſure and pain of others, as to 


thoſe, whoſe effects terminate folely in 
ourſelves.” | 
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1. IT is but the ſame rule of ſecuring to 


ourſelves all the rational pleaſure we can, 


when with reſpect to others, it is expreſſed 
thus: That“ whatſoever things we would 
that men ſhould do unto us, (if they were in 


our circumſtances, and we in theirs,) we 


ſhould do even ſo to them.” (f) What our 


Saviour thus delivers, as the prime law of the 


Author of human reaſon, with reſpect to all 
dealings between man and man, muſt be 
conſiſtent with the purſuit of rational plea- 


ſure. The improvement of our moral na- 


ture, if we were not often wretchedly in- 


conſiſtent with ourſelves, would conſtantly 


keep pace with our improvement of the ta- 
tional: And our moral and rational plea- 
ſures would riſe of courſe in the ſame pro- 


portion. On the contrary, the leſs rational 


We ate, and the nearer we draw to the ſtu- 


pidity of the brutes, to whom there does 
not appear to be any moral rule at all, the 


leſs pleaſure ought we naturally to find in 


this practice : For the pleaſure ſeems com- 


patible to rational beings only. ” 
2. If an infinitely good Author of our 
nature could not have deligned us for a ſtate 
of pain, or for unneceſſary pain, but for 
all the happineſs, or pleaſure poſſible, and 


conſiſtent with his future views in our 


favour ; the ſame goodneſs muſt have de- 


| figned others for the ſame poſſible and 


_ (/) Matt, vii. 12, 
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conſiſtent 8 with ourſelves. Their 
title therefore to an equal ſhare of pleaſure 
is as good as ours. The gracious deſign of 
the common Author of our being, our uni- 
yerſal Benefactor, eſtabliſhes both alike. In 
obſerving this rule. of conduct . towards 
others, we act according to his deſign and 


vill; which being always abſolutely right 


in all reſpects, the practice muſt be rational, 

and end 1n rational pleaſure, 31 
3. This rule of conduct, if generally 

obſerved, muſt 1 preciſely adapted to 


tender each individual of the human ſpecies 


poſſeſſed of his equal portion of happineſs, 


according to his capacity of enjoyment, 
which, as we have juſt ſeen, muſt have 


' been the gracious deſign of our common 


Father. Beneficence and Juſtice would' thus 
univerſally obtain. We now perceive upon 
what grounds our divinely commiſſioned 
Teacher ſays, this is the Law, and the Pro- 
phets ;” this is the abſtract of natural and re- 


vealed Religion with reſpect to our dealings 


with our fellow- creatures; this is the ſum- 
mary of all ſocial virtue. He manifeſtly 
declares it to be the great end of all Law, 
divine, as well as human, to bring men to 
this lovely equitable temper. 

4. The reaſonableneſs, the exact propriety 
of this rule of action, recommends itſelf 
powerfully to the heart of man, when he 
reflects that the infinitely wiſe and benefi-" 
cent Author of his being, has plainly inti- 
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mated to reaſon, and revealed to the eye of 


faith, his purpoſe of perpetuating it's exiſt. 
ence in a future ſtate, With views thuy 


ww 4h enlarged, he can readily, in certain 
caſes, defer and ſuſpend his own private 


leaſure, in this ſhort ond, when they 


nterfere, or are inconſi 


ent with the — 


of other men. By extending the pro 


far and wide into life immortal, he ſees the 
poſſibility that the happineſs of all the indi- 


viduals of his ſpecies may be rendered per- 
fectly conſiſtent; though here their plea- 


ſures claſh, and contradict each other at 


every inſtant. Rational delights excepted, 


the objects of all other pleaſures are narrow 


and unſatisfaftory, Men are aware how 


ealily their ſum is exhauſted ; and are there- 
fore apt to grudge their ſhare of them to 
others. From a concurrence of appetites, 
and pretenſions, too naturally enſue debate, 
and ſtrife. But a perſuaſion of the certainty 
of a future ſtate, and the rule conſequent 
upon it, teaches us to renounce preſent eaſe, 
and chearfully to embrace many pains, when 


conducive to the good of our neighbour, or 
the public welfare; reckoning them to the 
ſcore of pleaſure, or conſidering them ra- 


ther as more eligible than caſe and pleaſure 
itſelf. The reſpect they bear to the deſigns 


of an infinitely beneficent Deity, which ex- 
tend themſelves, through this ſhort ſpan, 


into endleſs.exiſtence, is good ſecurity to us, 


that all the ſufferings, which humanity and 


virtue 
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virtue may occaſionally prompt us to endure 


upon earth, will be abundantly rewarded, by 
the moſt ample compenſation of enjoyments 
in a better life : And that theſe enjoyments 
will be ſuch as will aſſuredly not fall' ſhort 
of our higheſt expectations, nor yield us 
leſs ſatisfaction, becauſe other beings will 


artake of them in common with us, but 


infinitely more, upon that very account, 
which we have ſeen to be the peculiar ex- 
cellency of rational pleaſure. 5 


PROPOSITION iu. 
AS there is no deducing moral obliga- 
tion upon the denial of a Deity, ſo there is 


no en orcing it upon the aſſertion of the 
mortality of the ſoul. | 


1. Tux aſſertion that the ſoul at death 
is annihilated is an expreſs denial that there 


isa good and wiſe Author, of our nature, 
whoſe will, as being unerringly juſt and 
right, ſhould be our rule of action; or, 


which is the ſame thing, it maintains that 


he is not wiſe and good, with reſpe& to us: 


dince he has given us an e for true 


and ſolid enjoyments, which he never de- 
ſigned to ſatisfy; and ſince, with reſpect to 
his various gifts, which he has, munifi- 


cently indeed, but with due limit, and propor- 


tion, diſtributed among the human ſpecies, 
= Z 3 | he 
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he has unconcernedly lefe us to ſcramble, 


every one for himſelf, and be his own 
carver, according to the law of the greater 
force, or the greater cunning and deceit, 
A rule of action ſuppoſes an unalterable re- 
ſpe& to a law-giver, or one who preſcribes 


it, as well as an account, regularly taken, 


(and to be ſettled at it's proper time,) in what 


manner it has been obſerved. If either of 


theſe be taken away, a rule of action be- 
comes ſomething utterly unintelligible. 
2. Upon the ſuppoſition that the ſoul is 


totally extinguiſhed at death, no moral rule 
of action can be properly enforced. . Let it 


be here remembered, that great is the dif- 


ference between the being perſuaded that 
the ſoul is mortal, and the 5 
to that perſuaſion, on the one hand; and on 


ing according 


the other, obſerving the ſuggeſtions of a 
happy temper, or the dictates of right rea- 
ſon, in other reſpects, without forming any 
notion at all concerning the nature of the 
ſoul. Reaſon is always conſiſtent with it- 


IE, It's greateſt advances do not contra- 
dict the beginning of it's progreſs. By 


obeying it, we act conſiſtently with the ſup- 
poſition of the immortality of the ſoul, 


though we ſhould not have formally made 


that ſuppoſition. But to ſuppoſe the con- 
trary opinion true, and to regulate our con- 
duct in conformity to it, is manifeſtly to 
make reaſon ſupport contrary principles and 

practices, 
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practices, to make it abſolutely inconſiſtent. 
with "IF Hannes tf TD bee 1 pp n ION INES 
3. If there be no after- period of exiſt- 
ence, the happineſs and miſery of all our 
ſpecies, with every thing, which can in an 
egree concern us, muſt all be crowded into 
the narrow ſpace of the preſent period. All 
our appetites, and deſires for pleaſure are to 
be ſatisfied in this life, in which we may 
acquire a taſte indeed, but cannot hope to 
give much ſatisfaction to our appetite for 
rational pleaſures; and which affords them 
not ſufficient room to have their full conſe- 
_ - Beſides, this wretched ſuppoſition ' 

eters us from purſuing theſe delights,” 
though avowedly conducive to the perfec- 
tion of our nature; becauſe improved rea- 
ſon only ſerves to put us out of conceit with 
all that is to be enjoyed here, and kindle 
up an inſatiable deſire, in our . breaſts, of 
things lying without our ſpan of exiſtence, 
and ſo impoſſible: to be attained, And therg- 
fore, of courſe, our views. muſt be directed 
to the purſuit of ſuch things as are empty, 
deceitful, poop eG atid where, from 
the nature” of the obſekts, there muſt be all 
chat 4 and contratiety, which we 
conſtantly ſee between thoſe, © Who hunt 
after them.” Thus our pleafures, and thoſe. 
of othets become inebnſiſtent, and "every 
mari is left to ſhift for himſelf, as beſt he 
can, without any accotthr to be exdtted of 
him, how he has done it“ And) if he has, 
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by any poſſible means, that can be named, 
however villainous or injurious, without the 
reach of puniſhment by human laws, ſe- 
- cured to himſel{ 5 or profit, or what 
he eſteems as ſuch, he has ſecured them, in 
all the propriety of the word, for ever. 
4. Reaſon, our controlling faculty, how- 
ever we came by it, upon this ſuppoſition, 
is no farther applicable, than to provide for 
the wants of the body, and in this period only, 
There is not only now no obligation upon 
us to improve it, but we act not wiſely, nor 
conſequentially, if we do; fince Reaſon, 
upon this hypotheſis, is never to have it's 
proper conſequences. We are no longer to 
regard it as the precious gift of a divine 
Providence, ordained to be the commanding 
faculty in our nature, to be purſued through 
an endleſꝭ progreſs of improvement. 


Bu cloud inſtead, and ver- during dart 
' Surrounds us, for the book of knowledge fair, 
" Preſented with an univerſal blank, _ 
Aud wiſdom quite ſhut out." '(g) 


We muſt now allow our. reaſon to operate 
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ſon is the 
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which it engages itſelf to maintain. - Rea- 
ect of chance. It leads us 

aſtray from the end of our exiſtence.— The 
man, who does not improve it, cannot be 


condemned in reaſon. It may be obeyed 


with bad e nces.—It may be diſ- 
obeyed with no ill ones. ---Theſe propoſi- 


tions, all contradictory to reaſon, the Infidel 


n true; and in this manner, I rep 
it, he makes Reaſon contradict itſelf, Rea- 
ſon, in ſhort, is now no more that ſupreme 
ruling power, it had before been proved to 


be, upon the ſuppoſition of a future ſtate. 
It becomes an inſignificant, or very equivo- 


cal term, and ſtands for ideas as different, as 
contrary as the two ſuppoſitions. themſelves. 
This conſideration intirely overthrows: the 
rule of action, before eſtabliſhed: by the la 
of nature, and religion ; and leaves nothing 
in it's ſtead, but an unguided appetite for 
pleaſure in general; and what is worſe, for 
any pleaſure ſooner than the rational. Soi 


that now; the rule will be, (if it be proper! 


to ſpeak of a rule, where every thing is out 
of rule, ) to ſeaure to ourſelves, Ye 


means, any kind: of pleaſure, except rational. 
The horrid conſequences of this: have beem 
hinted above, and will ſaon; mare: fully ap- 

pear, when we ſhall examine! what muſt. 
follow upon the ſuppoſition; off a nation of 
unbelievets in a futuro ſtatu, living up to 
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PROPOSITION V. 


THE jnconkiicncy, of the 8 of, 
man, if his foul be mortal, cannot be con- 
teſted ; nor can it be alledged, that they 
could have been defigned Were _ a 

good and wiſe Being. | 


1. Ir we deny any thin in this! propo- 
ſition, we muſt either ſay, t ing i it is ble 
for men to be happy here in the Fouts 
of pleaſures, which are not conſiſtent with' 
the obſervance of rational and moral laws; 
a pretenſion, which, it is hoped, the argu- 
ments in the foregoing ſections have abun- 
dantly diſproved: Or it muſt be ſaid, that men 
were not deſigned to be ever made happy; 

which denies a good and wiſe Author of our 
being. It is ſo plain that ſocial happineſs, and 
the obſervance of rational and moral laws, in 
the preſent period, are founded chiefly on 
the ſu tn of a future; that it is noto- 
rious, — firſt uſe bad men make of ſuppoſ- 
ing the contrary, is to determine that then 
they may do w at they liſt, and live with- 
out controul, there being no rule propoſed; 
nor account to be given. 
2. It is an impertinent cxutibs; to forbid 
us to meddle with morality, and the rule of 
action, in arguing upon either ſuppoſition';' 
as if they were equally fitted to the two 
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contrary opinions, or had no concern at all 


with either. That hypotheſis, which in- 


fers the non- exiſtence of the Deity, can 


never leave morality, or reaſon itſelf, ſtand - 


ing as they were. It is an unphiloſophical 
ſimplicity to imagine it: And when conſi- 
dered with attention, it will be found full 
of abſurdity and contradiction. Why not 


examine the truth in all it's reſpects? Is 


there danger in any real truth? Certainly” 


not; unleſs where men have precarious te- 
nets to maintain; ſuch as they ſuſpect will 


not ſtand the teſt. Truth will endure all 
trials, and be the ſame truth ſtill; and only 
the more evident, as viewed in a variety of 
lights. The truths here adduced manifeſtly 
alt, and mutually conſpire with each other. 
This is ſurely ax the common ſenſe of 
ment. Any thing inconſiſtent with what, 
is already proved true, or with, what cannct. 
be conteſted, is rejected as falſe. And that 


ping, or matter of fact, which cannot 
c 


imagined falſe, unleſs ſome other thing, 


evidently true, be ĩmagined falſe alſo, is re- 


ceived as undoubted truth, Beſides, if there 


were any danger in putting tings to the laſt 


trial here, it would be ill diſſembling in this 
caſe, ' What makes net fot us, makes for 
the adverſary. If they ban ſhew that their 


hypotheſis: does not deſtröy the rule of 2c. 


tion, or affect our ſocial happineſs or that 


it leaves reaſon ſtanding as it was; we may 
3 conſent 
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conſent to leave them maſters of the field. 
They will find the taſk impoſſible 
3. Lucretius: himſelf could not be ſo 
openly inconſiſtent with ſenſe and reaſon, 
as to praiſe his diſaſtrous ſcheme, for ſuch - 
a conſequence reſulting from it. He there- 
fore, with an aukward affectation of zeal 
for the happineſs and tranquillity of the 
world, affects to turn it to another light; 
that it means to free us from the reſtraints 
of religion, the fears of eternal puniſhment, 
the threatnings, and deluſions of prieddemd, 


— — — minis obitere vatum. 5 
Aternas quoniam panas in morte timendum.” (bj 


T defy any one to produce a more aſtoniſh- 
ing tant from any author, than his rap- 
turous commendation of Epicurus, whom 
he ſtiles the glory of the Grecian nation, 
the father and inventor of things; and for 
what marvellous diſcovery after all? 


% Naturam rerum baud divin:mente coortam.” (i) 


Why ſhould this diſcovery diffuſe an uni- 
verſal chearfulneſs, and ſerenity in the foul 

which herepreſents as overwhelming it, from 
the idea of an infinitely good, wiſe, and juſt | 
Author of all things? What ill can be 2 
prehended to mankind in general, from the 
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being under a rational government, and the 
having an equitable rule of action pre- 
ſcribed ? Is it more eligible that men, with 
all their ignorance, and weakneſs, ſhould be 
the ſupreme, the ſole intelligent, and rul- 
ing beings in the world, than that a Deity, 
of unlimited power, and infinite perfections, 
ſhould regulate, and preſerve all things 
right in the univerſe? It is a diſgrace to 
human reaſon, or rather to the human 
heart, whoſe perverſeneſs has ſo baſely cor- 
rupted that nobleſt gift of heaven, that 
occaſion ſhould have been given, to put ſuch 
n queſtion. But he complains, in the paſ- 
| ſage above-cited, that from the notions” of 
the being of a God, and a divine provi- 
dence, the Vates denounce eternal puniſh- 
ments after death. Yet ſurely they never ſaid 
that any men had reaſon to fear puniſhment, 
unleſs they were wicked. And is it then for the 
intereſt of mankind, that wicked men ſhould 
have no puniſhment to fear? This is diſ- 
carding rule of action pretty explicitly, 
to glory in the exemption from it, as the 
precious conſequence of his ſyſtem, The 
_ obſervation, which the reflecting reader will 


naturally make upon ſuch paſſages, is, that 


it is no injuſtice to this dangerous hypothe- 
fs, to expoſe the abſurdity of it, from thoſe 
very conſequences, of which it's greateſt 
patron boaſts ſo highly. 14 
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PROPOSITION VI. 


THE equitable rule propoſed is the only 
TR conſiſtent meaſure of action, to ourſelves, 
ö as well as to others. | 


1. ALL that a reaſonable man can want 
in a rule of action, is to diſcover a ſafe and 
ready way of acting rationally : For we muſt 

ſuppoſe him willing to a& ſo, when once 
he diſcovers the rule. The occaſional change 
of perſons, and circumſtances, in our 
thoughts, is the moſt compendious method 
imaginable. It can never leave us ignorant 
of our duty, if we be not willing to catch 
at pretences for not complying with it. 
The great danger, to be obviated here, is leſt 
ſelf-love ſhould make us hard-hearted, or re- 
lentleſs to others; and this ſuppoſed change 
| of places makes even that ſtrong paſſion aR 
for them. So it at once becomes the mea- 
ſure of action to ourſelves, and to others in 
the ſame caſe; than which nothing can be 
conceived more effectual to prevent the 
danger, and inconveniency apprehended. 
This rule, conſidered as the injunction of an 
Almighty Law-giver, is preciſely fitted for 
the mutual relief of the diſtreſſes of man- 
kind among themſelves. It ſets all that is 
„ human in us at work, for the common good; 
making even ſelf- love act, in regular con- 
. formity 
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 formity with compaſſion and tenderneſs. 
As to the expectations of the perſons, whom 
we are thus excited to relieve; we may ob- 
ſerve that it is the nature of diſtreſs, and 
miſery, to make men more reaſonable in 
their deſires. Neceſſity relieved brings in- 
deed more ſatis faction, and gladneſs of heart, 
than added heaps of ſuperfluity. If others 
will but do for us, what they eaſily may do, 
without hurting, or endangering themſelves, 
we are commonly thankful ; and allow that 
we have been kindly treated. Much pro- 


ſperity, unacquainted with affliction, will 


make the ſoul delicate, impatient, unrea- 
ſonable in it's expectations: Other men may 
be apt to ſtate their meaſure too narrowly ; 
but experienced wretchedneſs will ſoon 
lower their exorbitancy. Equity, in the 
mean time, will be attentive to keep the ba- 
lance even ; while charity, and generoſity are 
| habitually prompted to allow them a turn 
of the ſcale in their favour. In matters of 
buſineſs, of pure equity, and juſtice be- 
tween man and man, where diſtreſs, with 
reſpect to either party, is out of the queſ- 
tion, no man, I believe, will ſeek a handle 


for carping at the rule; ſince no man can 


wiſh to be unjuſtly dealt with. 4 5 

2. So obvious, after all, is the equity of 
this rule, and fo ſtriking the propriety of 
ſecuring to ourſelves rational 1 in ge- 
neral; that the obſervance of this practice, 
and this rule, is commonly allowed to be 


pleaſant, 
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| Pleaſant, by our adverſaries themſelves. They 
will even contend that it is equally. pro 

upon their ſup ſition, as upon x OI A 
future ſtate; fince it is only ſecuring plea- 
ſure to ourſelves of one kind fill. But 
alas l where is the incentive to improve the 
rational nature in us; where the obligation 
to obey the generous diftates of morality, 


upon the gloomy ſuppoſition of the atheiſt? 


Is it not impertinent to talk of approving 
a practice, by cſtabliſhing a poſition mani- 
feſtly tending to diſparage it; to pretend 
they never mean to lidolve the obligation 
of a rule, when they declare they reſerve to 
themſelves. the liberty of breaking it at 
_ pleaſure? _ 5 1963 


PROPOSITION: VII 


REASON, and the ſuppoſition of the 


mortality of the ſoul, do not accord; be- 
cauſe, upon that ſuppoſition, reaſon may 
often be diſobeyed with no ill conſequen- 


ces, and obeyed with no good one. 


1. Ir is in vain for the unbeliever to 
pretend he does not depreciate reaſon more 
than other men, nor maintain any of thoſe 


horrid pofitions, which have here been 
proved neceſſarily to follow from his af- 
ſertion. The ready way to juſtify himſelf, 
will be to ſhew the weakneſs of thoſe ar- 
guments, which tye ſuch monſtrous con- 
„ ſequences 
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ſequences to his aſſertion, If we indeed 
miſtake his intention; if he does not aſſent 
to theſe concluſions, nor ſee how juſtly they 
are deduced from his tenets, we may admit 
his plea of ignorance, for an excuſe, But 
we muſt compaſſionate his blindneſs ſtill, 
and warn him of their dangerous tendency, 


2. The man, whoſe exiſtence is ſuppoſed 


to be finally cloſed in death, after a life of 
proſperous villainy, or undetected, fraud 
who never made uſe of his reaſoh, but to 
oppreſs the weak, or circumvent the ſimple 
ſecurely, is as free from any ill conſequen- 
ces, as he, to whom it's moral dictates were 
moſt ſacred, and whoſe moſt ſcrupulous ob- 


ſervance of the laws of conſcience, of reli- 


gion and virtue has expoſed him to much 
uncompenſated miſery. He has remarked 
but little, or not reflected properly upon the 
lives of men, to whom inſtances of both 


kinds will not occur. It is nevertheleſs 
truth, and a juſt repreſentation of the pur- 


port of this notion of the infidel ; though 
it ſhould be ſhewn, that in general, the event 
is quite otherwiſe; and that poetical, or 


equal juſtice commonly prevails, with re- 


ſpect to good; and bad men, in this life. 


The exceptions, or contrary inſtances, that 
will preſent themſelves to the recollection 


of every obſerving man, are more than ſuf- 


hcient for the preſent argument. 
3. Not to improve reaſon, not to obey it, 
can never be reaſonable, by the terms; and 
a” 55 
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to improve, or obey it, can never be hurtful, 
if the world be under the government of a di- 
vine Providence. Vet thea#he;ticalſyſtem ſup. 
poſes theſe contradictions poſſible, and often 
true in fact. Theſe contradictions it is their 
buſineſs to reconcile. Their ſuppoſition hay- 
ing reſigned the reins to an unguided appetite 
for pleaſure in general, rejects reaſon as'the 
faculty, which ſhould: controul us in the 
choice of pleaſures, retaining it only as the 
| flave of ſenſe, or at beſt the ſubſtitute. of 
inſtinct. ee e ee 2118 ne 
43ᷣ. The ſyſtem of utter extinction at death 
is termed athei/tical, in the laſt paragraph. 
It is manifeſtly ſuch, in it's immediate con- 
ſequences; which by impeaching the wiſ. 
dom and goodneſs of the Deity, in effect 
deny his exiſtence. The moſt noted of our 
modern deiſts (4), as we complaiſantly ſtile 
them, from their pretending ſtill to believe 
a God, baſely attack his moral attributes, 
with dark innuendos, and ſubtle witticiſms; 
conſcious'that when infinite juſtice is once 
throw out of the queſtion, the doctrine of 
a future ſtate, and day of account, with 
the ground of all moral obligation muſt 
fall with it. Againſt this wretched mock- 
cor; ſuited to the taſte of the un- 
rincipled ſlaves of faſhion, and riot, it may 
e in vain to oppoſe ſober argument, and 
reaſon, It will {till perſiſt in denying every 
thing that can be aſſerted, every thing that 
can be demonſtrated. It is the denying the 
5 1 1 neceſſary 
<0) Bolingbroke, Voltaire, &c. 
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neceflary cauſe of all things. It is therefore 


the denying every thing, truth, reaſon, de- 


monſtration. It is equivalent to the aſſer- 
tion of an univerſal non-exiſtence, an ab- 
ſence of all being, and affections of being. 
This, ugly blot in their ſyſtem not all the 


water in the ocean will waſh away, I have 


not miſrepreſented their aſſertion, in atfix- 
ing to it conſequences, which it docs not 


_ abſolutely. engage itſelf to juſtify, But it 


is really a preciſe impoſſibility to be injuri- 
ous to it. 5 


5. The patrons. of the mortality of the 
ſoul will impudently boaſt, that among 


their ſect, they can number ſome of the 
beſt of men, the moſt moral, the greateſt 
ornaments and ſupports of civil ſociety; 
and that, among the maintainers of the im- 
mortality of it, are to be found ſome of the 


worſt men in practice, and the baſeſt in 


every reſpect. Allowing theſe inconſiſten- 
cies to exiſt in the profeſſion, and practice 
of men; all this does not alter, in one jot, 
the hurtful conſequences of the notion of 
the mortality of the ſoul, nor the ſalutary 


ones of it's immortality. The evil prac- 


tices of men affect not the immutability of 


Truth. If a man, out of an humour of 
FW . Mi ee a l Ta 
maintaining paradoxes, ſhould take it into 


his head to aſſert, that nothing. in nature 


Was poiſonous ; and yet, at the ſame time, 


ſhould; be as cautious. as other men, to taſte 
nothing, but what was ſafe; this would not 
19 
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make his aſſertion the leſs abſurd, or fran- 
tic; or the leſs miſchievous, if it chanced 
to obtain credit, It could only be ſaid that 
| his practice, and aſſertion, were contradictory 

to each other. Db” 
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6. Once more, let us candidly allow, that 
wy who maintain the mortality of the 
ſoul may not have enough adverted to all 


the genuine conſequences of their own prin» 
ciples. But principles are not the leſs hurt- 


ful, becauſe men are not aware of all the 
miſchief, they are naturally adapted to bring 


about. Is it the innocent nature and ten- 
dency of theſe principles, or ſomething elſe, 


that we are to thank, that the world has not 
felt the effects of them long before now! 
The practical Atheiſts are left to apply them 
to all their purpoſes; Speculative men advance 
principles, on which the others, and them- 
ſelves far more than they are aware, found 
their actions. And who can tell how far their 
ſet of principles, their renunciation rather 
of all principles, is acceſſary to all the turmoil, 
all the crimes, and thence productive of al- 
moſt all the miſery, under which the world 


is groaning at this day? The cunning prac- 


tical atheiſt may ſeem to break no ſquares 
with the ſimple part of mankind, by pre- 


_ tending to believe as they believe; yet ſe- 
curely ſhrouded, in his own mind, from the 


reſentment of heaven, by his fecret infidelity, 


may be indifferent how far he may involve 


other men in trouble, and ruin, * 
| f | 8 
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certain: that an uniform practice, conform- 


able to the contrary belief, would at once 
remedy all the diſorders of the moral world. 
Do but conſider one moment, O ſpeculative 
Atheiſt, the different tendency of thy 


ſcheme, and that of the true believer. 


Though the arguments in the foregoing 
propoſitions are eaſily applicable to the an- 


ſwering any objections, that can be raiſed 
againſt them; yet as ſome may want to ſee 
them formally applied, the principal objec- 
tions ſhall be here examined. 


' /OFJECTION . 


The mold ſalid wle of diene it inthibh- 


and which, after all, is alone attended to, is 
a Code of equitable and juſt laws, contrived 
by human wiſdom : This may be effectual 
to all the purpoſes of the preſent life, all the 
ends of civil ſociety, and good government, 
without any reſpect to a future period. 

To a ſuperficial thinker this objection 
may ſeem er But a little attention 
is ſufficient to diſcover the fallacy, and in- 
conſiſtency of it. 


1. Let him conſider that, wherever a rule 


of action may be broken, with impunity, it 


can never be eſtabliſhed, as a rule to thoſe, 
g Aa 3 who 
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bis own ends. This is more than barely 
poſſible. What follows is unqueſtionably 
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leaſt likely to do them harm. Thus we ſee 
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who have power and cunning enough to 
ſecure them from penalty, after they have 
broken it. If any man may break it ſe- 
curely on theſe terms, it cannot be regarded 
properly as a rule at all, but to thoſe alone, 
whoſe righteous inclinations require no le- 
gal curb, or who want power and cunning 
to gratify them ſecurely againſt law : that 
is, it is diſregarded as a rule and reſtraint by 
thoſe eſpecially, the reſtraint of whom was 


the chief intent of it's eſtabliſhment. 


2. A rule of action ſhould be armed with 
a coercive power, extending to all thoſe, who 
are to be governed by it. How ſhall we 
*pP'Y it univerſally in this caſe ? Men are 
thoſe who are to be governed- by the rule, 
Men are thoſe alſo, who have the coercive 
power of the rule in their own hands. If 
men ſhould tranſgreſs it themſelves, having 
the power to remit the penalty, is it to be 
expected that they will be exact in inflicting 
it? What now becomes of the ſanction 
of the law? Where is the nature, where 
the effect of it? If a view of obtaining 
ſome fancied good, with impunity, in a 
breach of the law, ſhall preſent itſelf, the 
intent of the law, with reſpect to all men, is 
defeated, and it becomes a bar only againſt 
the injuries, and encroachments of the weak, 
a ſecurity to the ſtrong, the powerful, the 
cunning, from the aſſaults of thoſe, who are 


the 


man laws, be impeccable, ( 
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the moſt inoffenſive men oppreſſed with the 

eateſt inhumanity ; ' eſpecially under cor- 
rupt, and ill-adminiſtered governments, 
where the laws are nevertheleſs confeſſedly 
eſtabliſhed with peculiar wiſdom. Under co- 
lour of the laws themſelves, intended for 
their protection, we ſee them but the more 
expoſed to the inſults, and cruel treatment 
of men, who ſuperior in force and fraud, 
eſcape the vengeance due to their crimes : 
And here, if there be no after-ſtate, the 
miſery of the one, and the impunity of 
the other muſt be final. This boaſted code, 
in ſhort, can be no conſiſtent rule, but little 
better than the name, the ſhadow of a rule; 
without ſuppoſing that a Being, of infinite 
wiſdom, juſtice and power will rectify this 
diſorder, and compenſate this wrong. The 
conception of a divine ſuperintendency, and 
a future day of account, is therefore neceſ- 
ſary to eſtabliſh a perfect rule of action. We 
are ſtruck with glaring inconſiſtencies, at 
every inſtance, in the ſcheme oppoſed to it. 
Should thoſe, who are entruſted with the 
legiſlature, or the executive you of hu- 

ich it is plain 
mankind has not ſuppoſed, by the ineffec- 
tual fences they are daily ſtruggling to raiſe 
againſt the pernicious effects of their mal- 
adminiſtration, in all nations not yet re- 
duced to a ſtate of deſperate ſlavery ;) yet 
ſhould we ſuppoſe them always upright, in 
oo A a 4 their 
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their intentions at leaſt, how miſerably de. 
fective are they, at the beſt, in knowledge 
and power to exerciſe due equity and judg - 
3. It is not denied, that the regular ob. 
ſervance of juſt and equitable human lawe 
might redreſs this wrong in a great degree, 
But to ſay that if all men would agree in a 
a punctual obedience to theſe mary. world 
would go on well enough, is juſt as wiſe az 
to ſay, that if men did not ſtand in need of 
human laws, or did no wrong, all would 
be right, We do not act againſt the rule of 
equity, for want of knowing what it is. If 
we were but willing to act aright, conſci- 
ence, and common ſenſe would generally 
inform us what we are . to do, 
or not to do, for the good of ſociety, as 
they now direct lawgivers what laws to 
make. The reſtrictive, and coercive power 
of the law, to regulate the actions, and de- 
termine the will of men, in the preſent ſtate, 
is the great thing wanting, to make their 
conduct abe juſt, and rational. But 
for this, the influence of human legiſlation 
is found much too weak. 17 
4. Human laws are but the general law 
of reaſon, enforced by the authority of men, 
in their dealings with each other, as far as 
theic can be brought to public notoriety, 
-Now whatever diſſolves the natural obliga- 
tion of this general law, diſſolves it in all 
particular caſes, however enforced by hu- 
. 2 OE man 
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man ſanctions. But we have atready ſeen 


that the denial of a future ſtate, takes a 


the foundation, and ſo diſſolves the obli 


tory, nature of the only univerſally rational, 
and moral rule, by denying a divine Law- 
giver, and every thing indeed, which can be 
advanced, in ſupport of that rule. It is a 


downright contradiction, which the infidel _ 


endeavours to palm upon us, when he ſays 
that laws merely human, are juſt and rea- 


| ſonable ; at the ſame time ſuppoſing the 


foundation of juſtice and reaſon, the eter- 


nally juſt and wiſe Author of all being, 


taken away. 


F. Though the moſt equitable, and rati- 
onal rule were enacted in form, by human 
authority; the reaſons for it being taken 
away, it would ceaſe to be a reaſonable rule. 
He, who violates the rule, has only to ſee 


how he may eſcape the puniſhment from- 


men, and all is well. So inconſiſtent is the 


aatheiſtical defence of the all-ſufficiency of 


human laws, which reſcinds the great ſanc- 
tion of the law of the Author of nature, 
and reaſon. When they tell us that human 
legiſlators make reaſonable, or equitable laws, 


they will not ſurely have the preſumption 
to add, that men make the reaſon, or the 
| Ts on which theſe laws are founded, 


ey may enforce reaſonable practices, by 
their authority: But by the terms, theſe 
ractices were reaſonable, before they en- 
Joined them; and the obſervance of them 
= would 
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would have been reaſonable, though they had 
not been enjoined at all. If there were no 
danger that men would act unreaſonably, 
there would be no need of human ſanctions 
to enforce the law vi rcaſon. (4) It would 
obtain univerſally; f,. 9 

6. Thus it appears, that this expreſſion, 
juſt laws, made by the contrivance merely" of ' 
human wiſdom, is but a jumble of inconſiſt- 
ent ideas, when theſe laws are conceived to 
be contrived in excluſion of any higher ob- 
ligation, or independent of an infinitely: 
wiſe Author, and Ruler of the univerſe. Is 
it not aſtoniſhing that the reaſon, juſtice, 
wiſdom, diſcovered here below, ſhould not, 
to all men, be a moſt evident demonſtration 
of the exiſtence of a Being, juſt, wiſe, and 


rational, the Fountain and Author of all wiſ- 


dom, juſtice, and reaſon ? It is certainly as 
good an argument, that becauſe there is“ 
tuch a thing as juſtice, in the nature of man, 
or of things, as cauſed, there muſt exiſt a 
zuſt Being, it's eternal Cauſe, and Author, as 
it is, that becauſe there are marks of power, 
goodneſs, knowledge in the material world, 
there muſt be a powerful, good, and know- 


(4) Horace himſelf confeſſes this: 

Jura inventa metu injuſti fateare neceſſe ef.” 
Injuſtice is nothing but an unintelligible term, without 
it's correlate juſtice, which, if ſuppoſed to exiſt at all, 

- muſt, like Truth, be eternal. The poet, like the reſt 
of his inconſiſtent ſet, was unmindful here of the tenets 
— — philoſophy, though a profeſſed Epicurean, a little 

re: | | us . 
 * Cum prorepſerunt primis animalia terris.“ Lib, I. Sat. 3. 

| ing 
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ing Being, the author of it. Is there not 
2 ſome ſtrange perverſeneſs, that prevents the 
a infidel from yielding, or attending to the evi- 
* dence of this argument, which muſt be al- 


ways obvious, and at hand, ſince otherwiſe, 
the greateſt perfections poſſible, reaſon, juſ- 
"'Y | tice, wiſdom, ſhould be the effects of no- 
thing. It is received as a general axiom; 
and always neceſſary in reaſon, that the, 
cauſe ſhould be more perfect than the ef- 
= fect. It is even repugnant to all our con- 
ceptions, that an infinitely perfect Cauſe 
ſhould produce an infinitely perfect effect 
ſince this muſt be ſomething independent 
on himſelf, no effect, but an uncauſed Being. 
An effect is always limitedly perfect. And 
in other things we always ſec the effect de- 
generate from the perfection of it's cauſe; 
and the farther we go on in a train of ef- 
fects, the more imperfect the laſt effect is. 
But in the philoſophy of the atheiſt it is 
quite the contrary of this. The effect riſes 
always above the perfection of it's cauſe: 
And contrary to demonſtration and common 
ſenſe, the effet! of an effett 1s more perfect 
than the firſt-cauſe ! Reaſon, wiſdom, juſ- 
| tice, are the effects of motion in matter, 
which is the effect of chance, which is— 
nothing. Thus, after all this inſolent and 
haughty boaſting, we are paid off at laſt with 
abſurdities, and unmeaning terms, inſtead of 
rational philoſophy, which might make us 
wiſer and better men. This n, 
| SE, that 
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that the effect may be more perfect than it's 
cauſe, runs through the whole ſcheme of 
the infidel. If this be falſe and contradic- 
tory, the atheiſtical ſyſtem is manifeſtly ſo, 
without more words. But if it be not falſe 
and contradictory, we can be certain of no- 
thing, reaſon about nothing, conclude no- 
thing, What is there in chance, or atoms, 
confeſſedly not rational, equal in perfection 
to reaſon? This makes me repeatedly ſay 
that reaſon, truth, wiſdom, juſtice, good- 
neſs, upon the atheiſtical ſcheme, are no- 
thing but mere inſignificant, unintelligible 
ſounds : And this makes it neceflary to de- 
. duce all real perfection in the natures of 
things, from the nature, and ideas of the ne- 
ceſlarily exifting Being ; and makes it till 
neceſlary, upon the ſuppoſition of the non- 
_ exiſtence of that Firſt-Cauſe, to ſuppoſe all 
theſe things to go out in darkneſs, and diſ- 
appear for ever. We cannot conceive truth 
eternal, and immutable, (as all truths are,) 
and yet exiſting in no mind: nor perfec- 
tions cternally poſſible, without a Being to 
whom they are poſſible. It is a 2 ſhort- 
ſightedneſs in reaſon, and philoſophy, to 
imagine that the conſiſtency of the natures 
of things could ſtand, the Author of their 
natures falling; an inadvertency, a child 
might be aſhamed of. So horridly unna- 
tural and fooliſh is the ſuppoſition of the 
iufidel | All things, in ſhort, that exiſt, are 
indiflolubly connected with the ee 
TY | | | the 
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the neceſſary Firſt-Cauſe : And this truth 
we may thus. bring home to our preſent pur- 


poſe, in the following Queries: Does the 


mere will alone of the human legiſlator give 
birth to wiſdom, conſtitute juſtice, make 


truth? How could laws be juſt, be reaſon- 


able, be wiſely contrived, the neceſſary Sup- 
port and Foundation of theſe perfections be- 
ing taken away ? Do theſe men add perfec- 
tions to the natures of things, which were 
not in nature before ?—So could a ſett of 
cheſs-men, coming to exiſt, without any 


cauſe, - invent their own movements, and 


the laws of the game. 1 T4 

7. Human laws, though ever ſo wiſely 
made, and carefully put in execution, can- 
not, upon the ſuppoſition that there is no 
higher rule of right, and wrong than, they, 
be an adequate, and effectual rule of action, 
becauſe they have, for their object, actions 
only, and not the ſentiments, and prineiples 
of the mind, which are the ſource of innu- 


merable actions of men, to which human 


laws can never extend, and againſt which 
they can make no proviſion. Very great, 


in truth, is the difference to a ſociety, | be- 
tween having all it's members Wa re. 


human regulations, barely to comply wit 


the letter of 'the law; and their obſerving 
it faithfully from an internal, principle. A 


thouſand circumſtances occur every. day, 
not comprehended under the tenor of the 
laws of human inſtitution, in which the 
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general law of reaſon, and principle, will 
make a good man act as ſtrictly, and righte- 
oully, as if theſe caſes were expreſsly ſpeci- 
fied, yet where, without the  proficien of 
a higher obligation than human law, th 
are at liberty to act otherwiſe, In a word, 
the citizens, or ſubjects of legal government, 
become, by one of theſe obligations, circum- 
ſpect knaves ny but wy the other, n 
honeſt men. 


one on Ras i: 
IT is arrogant to bring in the Dd 


intereſting himſelf in taking a ſtrict account 
of the actions of + petty Croaturey as 


men: 4 | * . t 


1. . ob jection lies diſguiſed, las 


the pretence of a refinement in philoſophy, 


and teachin ng juſter - notions of the Deity, 
Unreſtrained by principle themſelves, ſome 
conceited coxcombs, ancient, and modern, 


have impudently aſſumed the air, and cha- 
racter of philoſophers; affecting to pity our 


ſimplicity, and correct our nurſery prejudi- 
ces. They tell us, that the nature of the 
Supreme Being is ſo far exalted above hu - 
man concerns, that it is folly to imagine 
our actions can be pleaſing or di leaſing to 
him; the conſequence of which is, that 
every man is left to his on guidance, to act 


as his own inclination directs. The igno- 


lan 3 - | rance 
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rance of theſe wretched pretenders to refine» 
ment, has been marked, and all they ad- 
vance, in ſhew of argument, obviated, in 
Section I. No. 15--19. Without repeating” 
what is noticed there, we may farther. ob- 
ſerve, that nothing but want of ingenuity; 
on the part of the adverſaries of religion, 
or want of ſenſe in ſome of it's weak adher- 
ents, can literally apply to the Deity m = 
expreſſions of a diſquieting affection, diſ- 
pleaſure, anger, &c. Dare the former of 
theſe, (though diſguſted, not without rea- 
ſon, at the ridiculous rants of ſome enthu- 
ſiaſtic preachers,) dare they undertake to 
prove, there is any thing unreaſonable, or 
derogatory from the divine perfections in this 
notion: That a Being infinitely wiſe and 

ood ſo directs the world, that juſtice, order, 

armony ſhall finally prevail ; Is there any 
improper idea in this conception : That God 
ſo governs his free creatures, that notwith- 
ſtanding they enjoy the perfect uſe: of their 


freedom, and frequently abuſe it to unrea- 


ſonable ends; yet all tends regularly to the 
wiſeſt, beſt purpoſes ; ind that the admir- 


able winding up of the great drama, as well - 


as the conducting it throughout, affords in- 
finite ſatisfaction to his ſupremely perfect 


mind? Is this, in their eſtetm, a work un- 


worthy Deo vinaice ? In oppoſition to this, 
they will find themſelves engaged to main- 
tain the following palpable contradictions, 
Our rational and moral nature is not mag 
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fect of this Firſt-Cauſe,—He gave it not to 
be the ruling part of our conſtitution,—Hg- 
gave it us without deſign.—It was his de- 
ſign it ſhould not be obeyed.— What is not 
his deſign ſhall finally prevail. Each f 
theſe abſurdities is indiſſolubly twiſted into 
every part of their ſyſtem, Thus in point 
of ſtrict argument, the matter may be 
brought into a narrow compaſs. Their pre- 
tence of conſulting the tranquillity and eaſe 
of the Deity, obliges them equally to ex- 
elude him from the creation and ſuperin- 
tendency of the material world. This is to 
bring back all things again to atoms, and 
emptineſs, verbis ponere, re tollere deun, 
to compliment him into nothing. It were juſt. 
as philoſophical to think of arguing time 
out of eternity, or place out of immenſity, 
Time, place, all nature is intimately known 
and preſent to him, and all things, not im- 
plying contradiction are the objects of his 
power. Eaſe and difficulty may be ſignifi» 
cant words, applied to other agents: but 
they loſe all propriety, applied to infinite 
wer. For this reaſon, it was concluded, 
in Se, I. that the multiplicity. of things 
to be done cannot diſtract, nor their minute» 
ee 
2. The infidel is not only inconſiſtent 
with himſelf in this point, but gf wala | 
ally at odds with his fraternity. One art» 
fully pretends to own the being of a God, 
after having denied his providence ; mo” 
- } 1 | cr, 
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ther, flatly denies him for good and all; be- 
cauſe he does not ſuperintend the affairs of the 

world, as he would have him. (7) The latter 
is, of the two, the leſs inconſiſtently in the 
wrong. For if, after ſuch diſorders in hu- 
man life, ſuch cruelty and injuſtice exer- 
cited here, ſuch flagrant crimes, or. devia- 
tions from the right rule of action, the ſoul - 
at death becomes nothing, it is plain there 

is no ſuch rule ſubſiſting, nor any ſuch 
Ruler; ſince then his juſtice is nothing, his 
goodneſs nothing, and his wiſdom nothing. 
And the reality of theſe being concluded for 
the ſame reaſons, and from the ſame neceſ- 
ſity that his phyſical perfections were, this 
concluſion is thus ſet aſide, and the whole 
nature of this Being becomes unreal, and 
diſappears in reaſon and 2 He is 
defective in power and knowledge, or de- 
praved in will; which cancels all. This is 
ſome what of a piece with the abſurdity no- 
ticed in No. 44. of Sect, I. Only as that was 


(1) This is preciſely the argument of Momus, in 
ucian, advanced in favour of Epicurus: Kei” we 7w 
Gin, urs 76 'ETixipe % Gryigecrar, Ar THI dun- 
Tels duTe, * ad bx Tay do ue ei, i tualTaE Tu 
H UNGHANGAOY' 1 Th YAP $/Tus 47,100 vii Tis AV QPSveiy, 
dd Tradyruw iv 76 Bla Tiv Tepy hv; * Tas Av 
YpnoTus WuTEr, djilinupirycs iv Hivias Nee, N NAI 
Manag 3 jj, Few prs 4, Y winpus ed) Ypurus, Te» 
Twins N UTIWTICTIVTAS, Y TlovTas Tie npur]oa ty 
. ieh U H,], dank SlahavSivorracy 
4000071 ovkrus de, Vn oe ie%h,e, Tus it. 
edixivres iibrige To Taue He,, (94. A pum), 
Jure ,,,ẽœůν,jꝑ tei vd, de Nd, fyrwr, (Or b 


Kere, as he ſays before.) Jup. Tragœdus. ? 
| B b . ſaid 
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370 Hypotheſis of the Mortality of the Soul 
ſaid to reſemble a denial of all the axiomy' 
of a mathematical ſcience, and then pre- 
tending to aſſert the truth of the propoſi- 
tions confeſſedly founded upon thoſe axioms: 
ſo, in the preſent caſe, the ſophiſt, imagin- 
ing he can diſcern a flaw in a ſingle propo- 
ſition, runs boldly backward, denying pe- 
remptorily all the former propoſitions, tha 
led to the demonſtration of this, and then 
concluding that, of courſe, all axioms, and 
firſt principles muſt be ſwept away together. 
It is true, God does not govern the world 
according to his model, or as he would have 
it. It is extreme folly and inſolence in him 
to expect it. What contradiction and con- 
fuſion would that introduce into the divine 
zovernment? How many would the Deity 

e able to pleaſe ? What made one believe 
him wiſe, and „ would revolt another 
from the belief of him. The methods of 
infinite wiſdom are ſteady and regular: But 
they take in a vaſtly comprehenſive range of 
connections, and dependencies, unknown to 
us, all provided for at one view. Their 
courſe is like that of a broad and deep 
ſtream, that moves calmly on, without diſ- 
covering the leaſt ruffling, or impediment 
from the pebbles at the bottom of it's chan- 
nel, Divine Providence does not free us 
from preſent pains of body and mind, ac- 
cording to our impatience, nor puniſh our 
enemies for the wrongs they inflict upon us, 
in compliance with our vengeful 6” | 
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both the one and the other, and all things 


elſe, are better ordered, as we ſhall one day 


aſſuredly ſee and own. (m) 


Onjtcrtton 3. 


IT is beſt entirely to let alone the afſert= 


. | ors of the mortality of the human ſoul ; 


fince public notice only renders them the 


more conſpicuous, and of greater conſe- 


quence. 


1. WHAT a tragical cry is here made 


fays the infidel, with a treacherous ſmile, 
Muſt all the world be going to wreck, be- 
cauſe a ſpeculative notion is advanced againſt 


an eſtabliſhed tenet of 8 and their fol- 


lowers ? Opinions, like faſhions, riſe and 
fall. Is a little ſingularity, in contemning 
vulgar pre) udices, a crime of ſo great a mag- 
nitude 


(m) In Mr. Baxter's Matho, and his Inquiry into the 


nature of the human ſoul, the reader, who is able and 
willing to be at the pains requiſite to underſtand the full, 


force of his argument, cannot, I think, fail to find ſuf- 


ficient proof that the power and wiſdom of God is per- 


petually exerted upon the matter of our bodies, and uni- 
verſally upon every atom of matter in the univerſe, 


Since then his providence is inceſſantly diſplayed. in the 


growth of every hair of our heads, is it not extreme 


upidity cp « vg the moral actions of his creatures 


ean poſſibly eſcape his notice? Th 


AU 2. Very 


—[t is anſwered, firſt, that the aſ- 
ſerting the mortality of the ſoul is by no 
means aſſerting a notion merely ſpeculative, 
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Very far, in truth, it is from being a mat- 
ter of indifference what we believe about it. 
Our belief of it's mortality, or immortality, 
will naturally influence our actions, and diſ- 
cover itſelf, when the unrefleting mind 
may be leaſt aware, in our daily practice. 
What other belief can be of equal import- 
ance with this, to the due Keane of our 
conduct in life, and the good of ſociety? 
Even that of the exiſtence of an Almighty 
Ruler of the univerſe is not of greater, not 
of ſo immediate moral concern: Since if it 
be poſſible abſolutely to diſbelieve a future 
ſtate, retaining ſtill ſome notion of a Su- 
preme Being; our concern in him would be 
very inconſiderable indeed, when it is ſup- 
poſed we have it always in our porer th | 
place ourſelves out of the reach of any de- 
pendance upon him. It is not conceivable that 
a man of reflection ſhould fail to conſider 
the nature of his actions, with reſpect to 
what he believes will be the duration of his 
exiſtence. If he . confines his hopes and 
fears to this hand-breadth of being, he may 
be ſometimes over-awed perhaps, by other 
temporary conſiderations, from ſquaring his 
conduct according to this belief: Yet the 
main tenor of his thoughts and actions will 
generally be according to that model: He 
will be filled with indignation, that he dares 
not ſpeak out ; cheriſhing an inward rancour 
agony prieſts, and their followers, whoſe: 
eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitian reſtrains him. "row 
| "7.10 
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will put him upon all the indirect methods, 
he can invent, to propagate the tenets of in- 
fidelity. It is really thus that Atheiſm, and 
the belief of the mortality of the ſoul; firſt 1 
inſinuate themſelves into the hearts of un | | 0 
rincipled men, and are ſlily communicated _- 
far an wide to the heads of weak ones, at i 
this day. The arrogant airs, which the un- * 
believer aſſumes, as if his ſuperior reaſon "in 
was oppreſſed by prejudice and bigotry, 
takes with the unwary. And thus he mana- . 
ges a kind of reputation underhand, as if he, 
and his ſect were the only generous patrons 
and protectors of reaſon ; while they are 
ſubverting, (as it has been ſhewn,) all con- 
ſiſtent rules of practice, leaving nothing in 
their ſtead but force or fraud; and indirectly | 
maintaining, that permanent, moral, and . |. 
rational pleaſures are not adapted to the na- 25 
ture of human beings. If the embracing, 
and propagating ſuch notions be not the en- 
deavouring to drive all things to wreck, no- 
R e 
2. With the ſame artful and treacher- 
ous ſneer, the objector perſiſts, that the 
buſy ' part of marikind trouble their heads 
very little about” theſe metaphytical points, 
ſcarce ever hearing, or liſtening to them 
at all, when dinned in their ears from the 
pulpit: It is private advantage alone, and 
the common intereſt, that keep them tole- 
rably right in practical things in the main. 
It is tidiculons to think of driving theſe 
n EC plain 


* 
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lain folks into the depths of philoſophy 
4 will follow no other ae ag a 


thought, or action, but their own common 


ſenſe, There is a mixture of truth in this 
impertinence, Private intereſt, and the 
common ſafety, natural conſcience, and a, 
ſenſe of decency, will retain a certain influ- 


ence upon the conduct of men, even in 


countries where the contagion of his no- 
tions are epidemically ſpread. Nay, I am 
ready to add, for our mutual comfort, that 
when the infection of his philoſophy. ſhall 
be found greatly alarming to the public 
welfare, and ſecurity, it is probable that 
ſtates and kingdoms will find themſelves 
obliged to employ the civil ſword in whole- 
ſome amputations. But can any thing more 
convincingly manifeſt the abſurdity of the 
notion of the Infidel, as well as it's perni- 


cious conſequences, than that if it once 


ſhould come to be openly profeſſed, the 
common good of mankind would oblige 


them to declare the profeſſing it criminal, 


and to uſe the gibbet, or the pillory as the 


proper arguments againſt it? A very eaſy 
and familiar conviction, this, that the he- 
lief of a future ſtate is abſolutely requiſite to 
_ preſerve us tolerably ſecyre, and happy here. 


hat now is the true philoſophy ? All 
Truth is ever conducive to happineſs, and 
nothing but the truth is ſo in the end. The 


moſt illiterate, and unphiloſophical of the 
objector's plain people of buſineſs, may here 
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get a cheap view of the ſalutary effects, nay, 


the immortality of the ſoul. And can it 
then be imprudent, or ſuperfluous, to en- 
deavour, every one in his own way, to pre- 
vent things from coming to an extremity, 
that muſt render this unwelcome ſeverity 
expedient? Let it be done, with the mercy 
of God, if it can be done, with reaſon and 
mild argument, It is certainly better, 
where no force is applied, but that of rea- 
ſon, and where a man is made to ſee his own 


| miſtakes, by ſober and friendly argument, 
than that either he, or other men ſhould feel 


og 


them. | | 
3. But to purſue this particular, how far 
ſociety and civil life are concerned in the 
preſent debate, a little farther. Let us ſup- 
poſe that there were a whole nation of ſuch 
men, as all made profeſſion of atheiſm, and 
the diſbelicf of a future ſtate. What kind 
of polity, or government could we ſuppoſe 
them able to maintain? What laws could 
bind them? Or by what poſſible regulation 
could they preſerve themſelves mutually ſe- 
cure one from another? If it be ſuppoſable 
that they could frame a wiſe and compleat 
ſyſtem- of laws for their mutual ſafety, 
what could they complain of, ſhould any 
number of the community, ſecure from the 
vengeance of heaven, cunningly evade the 
intent of theſe laws, or poſſeſs themſelves 
of power to throw every thing into confu- 
b 4 | ſion? 


the indiſpenſible neceſlity of the belief f 
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fion ? Would they accuſe thoſe, who over- 
turned their conſtitution, of injuſtice, or 


breach of faith? What is faith? (Let me : 
repeat the queſtion,) What is juſtice upon 


their ſuppoſition? Might not their own 
principles be retorted upon them? Would 


not the commonly received notion ſtop their 


mouths? It would be told them, that they 
were returning to their old prejudices, an 


exploded and condemned philoſophy ; that 


they fancied they were ſtill in a ſtate, where 


an after period was ſuppoſed true, and where. 


faith, virtue, juſtice were fooliſhly imagined 


to be ſomething more than empty ſounds, 


having a reality annexed to them, in the 
nature of things. That according to the 


_ - preſent condition of humanity, and the ap- 
5 oo refinements of philoſophy, theſe are 


ut metaphorical expreſſions, terms bor- 


rowed roger from the other ſyſtem, 


tolerated abuſes of language only, Tf a re- 


monſtrance were made to him, who had 
broken through their eſtabliſhed pacts and 
conventions ; that every one had an equal 


claim to his ſhare of pleaſure, and an equal 


right to an exemption from pain: He might 


tell them that was their affair, not his: He 


leaſures: That if there was a deficiency 


of the comforts and conveniencies of life, or 
if his happineſs required, that ſome of them 
ſhould be miſerable, that was the fault of 

the conſtitution of things, not his ; That 
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he was to endeavour, by all the induſtry and 
addreſs he was maſter of, that the defects 
of the conſtitution ſnould incommode him 
as little as poſſible : That every one might 
make what ſhift he could; but that he Was 
teſolved to defend, by all means, the enjoy- 
ments he poſſeſſed. To this reply, backed 
with power, what argument could be valid? 
To call his conduct. exorbitant, unreaſon- 
able, or him unjuſt, perfidious, to remind 
him of the duty of being a good citizen, an 
honourable, 'or exemplary member of the 
community, would be a downright laugh- 
able ſimplicity, under ſuch 1 Cenffitu tft, as 
eſtabliſhed private intereſt for the ſole rule 
Wann. 5 1 

4. What one man thus deems himſelf 
warranted to practice by force, for his own 
pleaſure merely, againſt the happineſs of 
other men, or the welfare of the ſociety in 
general, that openly profeſſes to ridicule the 
notion of an after-reckoning; this, every 
other member of it is at liberty to practiſe 
by fraud and cunning. | So that if the total 
diſlolution' of ſuch a community ſhould not 
take place, it muſt be owing to it's mem- 
bers acting, in general, conformably to the 
contrary belief. The very handitti, or gangs 
of robbers themſelves are forced to borrow 
the cement of their ſociety from the ſacred 
nature of truth and fidelity, though in other 
reſpects, they act in contradiction to theſe. 
Thus the'circumſtances of a people profeſ- 
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fre 
very poſſibility of ſocial union among men, 
5 l twilled with the belief of the im- 


* 


mortality of the ſoul. All regulation of 


manners, conducive to the welfare of men, 
is founded upon that ſuppoſition. , A na- 
tion could no ſooner agree to form itſelf 
upon that unhappy plan, but ſtruck with a 


painful conviction of the true conſequences 


| of their own principles, they would run 
eagerly into every expedient to new-model 


the public philoſophical ſyſtem, for their 
mutual preſervation and ſelf-defence. The 


very man, whom ſucceſsful perfidy, aided 
by the national belief, had armed with the 
power of oppreſſion, and enabled to break 


through the laws, divine and human, with 


impunity, would find himſelf obliged for 


his own ſecurity, and leſt another ſhould re- 
ward his treachery in his dyn coin, to la- 
bour for a reformation, and to recall the an- 
tiquated ſyſtem. Are not fidelity, juſtice 


and truth, precious things indeed, when the 
very Atheiſt 

them, as his only refuge, in diſtreſs, nay his 
only ſecurity, at his higheſt elevation, and 
proſperity ? Let it eſpecially be here re- 


marked, that at the very time the Infidel is 


contriving to ſpread his pernicious princi- 
ples, with ſo much zeal and cunning, in the 
| Nate, under the protection of which, he is 
permitted to draw, and vent his Fei 
8 | ; | : reatn, 


ling infidelity, being fairly examined, are 4 
confirmation, that the ſubſiſting, or 
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breath, he is ſecured, againſt the perilous 
conſequences of them, by the ſalutary na» 
ture of the contrary. tenets, which he is 
ſecretly endeavouring to depreciate, and era- 
dicate. It is not in the wit of man to con- 
trive any other means for the ſecurity of each 


individual, a family, a ſociety, a kingdom, 


than the perſuaſion of the certainty of a fu- 
ture day of account, This being laid afide, 
not all the invention, or power of man will 


be able to change the natural tendency of . 


things. (1) The dire effects of ſuch wretched 


policy, in countenancing libertiniſm, and 


a looſeneſs of principles, cannot lie dormant 


in a ſtate. , Every one muſt be ſenſible that 


nothing is ſecure from a man of e 5 
ples, though his power be but ſmall; no- 

thing in danger from a man of right princi- 
ple, though his power be ever ſo great. Let 
this extreme difference of the two ſyſtems 


be ever kept in minße. or 
5. So then, it ſeems, ſays the Infidel, re- 
ligion, and the notion of the immortality of 


the ſoul are mighty convenient things, to 


to keep the members of a ſociety honelt, and 


” 


his arguments, not from reaſon, but from precedent and 
example, ) ſuppoſes it may be right to chefiſh/libertiniſm 
to a certain = in a commonwealth, and then to 


A Mandeville, Lwya, in his Fable of the Bees, takes 


puniſh it, Could, the man be ſcrious. in imagining that 
vice may ſafely be trained up to 4 certain growth, and 
then cut and ſhaped at will, as Gardeners do their 
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peaceable among themſelyes; It is granted; 
And what then? Does this prove them any 
thing elſe but 13 men's artful im- 
provement of this obſervation to their own 
utility? It was this, to be ſure, that gave 
ſhrewd tyrants, with their tools, the'prieſt- 
hood, a hint and handle to bring the DG 
herd under their ſubjection.— To all there 
is of argument, in this invective againſt re 
ligion, and principle, it may thus be replied. 
This very e of the happineſs of 
ſociety,” with the reſpect, it's members 

to theſe, evidently ſhews that they have 2 
— * foundation in the nature of things, 


than could have been laid by men. Did Le- 


iflators, did Prieſts invent this connection? 
Fe is not a forgery of theirs, but a plain mat. 
ter of fact. It cannot be ſaid that they gave this 
futary nature, this benign influence to the 
nature of theſe principles, That is an effect, 


that tranſcends the reach of human power. 


From whom does the nature of things de- 


ive it's origin? Who made this belief con- 


ducive to the happineſs of man? And who 
are they, who by their philoſophy ſeek to 
reyerſe the natures of things? If their na- 


tures be not the effect of chance, if their 
Author be not a liar, can there be a greater 


ſecurity that an after-ſtate ſhall certainly 


ſucceed, than that the belief of it is inſe 
parably connected with our happineſs in 
this ? Can ſuch a proof be produced for any 


but true principles ? Is there any thing in 


"he 


. 
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the atheiſtical 7 ens that bears this ſtamp 
of authenticity? All there tends to the diſ- 
order, and confuſion of the world. Free- 
dom is it's arrogant boaſt: And is it ſlavery 
to be under the command of rational prin- 
ciples ? Is it prieſteraft to teach theſe prin- 
ciples, principles, that confeſſedly point out 
the way to be happy here, and for ever, if 
there be an eternity, or an eternal Author, 
and Governor of the univerſe ? That ' ſome 
men, in teaching theſe truths, or enforcing. 
this belief, may abuſe the authority they 
obtain by it, is undeniable ; as what is there 
| incapable of being abuſed by the perverſe- 
neſs of man? Yet ſtill, in the nature of 
things, no truth, no belief can be more con- 
ducive to the good of mankind. 8 
6. It is a quite different thing, not to 
have inquired formally into the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, and to profeſs a belief of 
the mortality of it, pretending to derive the 
notion from the principles of reaſon, and 
philoſophy. In the firſt, caſe, common' 
lenſe may keep men right in the main, 
with reſpect to the capital points of prac- 
tice, relating to-the ſupport of ſociety, and 
the duties of one individual to another : So 
exactly does the moral ſenſe, implanted by 
the beneficent Creator in the human breaſt, 
and the genuine ſalutary effects of the be- 
lief of the immortality. of the ſoul, correſ- 
pond, Common ſenſe will never differ from 
that which is the common intereſt. _ 
T” | the 
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382 Hypothefis of the Mortality of the Soul 
the Atheiſt advert to this coincidence, and 
reflect that his principles and philoſophy are 
a contradiction to the common ſenſe of 
mankind, Reaſon is of ſuch a conſiſtent 
nature, that the beginnings of it do not 
_ contradict it's farther progreſs, nor this de- 
ſtroy theſe. Though men have not puſhed 
their inquiries ſo far as they might, or ſo 
far as formally to demonſtrate the immor- 
tality of the ſoul; yet unleſs their practices 
were ſuch as were conſiſtent with the belief 
of it; and ſuch as might naturally lead 
them to the conſideration of it, as being 
Inconſiſtent with the contrary notion, ſo- 
ciety could not ſubſiſt among them. But 
in the laſt caſe of a nation profeſling the 
belief of the mortality of the ſoul, the true 
conſequences of each man's living conform- 
ably to that profeſſion have been fairly 
ſtated. No nation ever eſtabliſhed the be- 
lief of the mortality of the ſoul, nor ever 
will ; let the world come to what height of 
impiety it can. (o) The very conſiſtency of 
| ſociety depends entirely on making and ob- 
ſerving ſuch laws, as are only agreeable to 
the ſuppoſition of it's immortality. Though 


(e) When Fabricius was at ſupper with Pyrrhus, 
hearing, for the firſt time, of the Epicurean philoſophy, 
that the gods take no heed of human actions, he ſud- 
denly exclaimed, Ilvppw Ta Soypare wear — O Her- 
cules, let theſe be the principles of Pyrrhus and the 
Samnites, while at war with us: meaning that a people 
entertaining ſuch a notion could not long withſtand the 


Romans, or ſubſiſt among themſelves. | 


men 


of 
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men may not now obſerve ſo attentively, as 
they ought, the agreement between that 
rinciple, and the eſtabliſhed practices in 

ities ; yet the eſtabliſhin contrary 
principle, of it's being mortal, would ſoon 
awaken all the world to a feeling conviction 
of the inconfiſtency of their creed. Truth 


has many advantages, which we do not heed, 


till it's contrary diſcovers their uſe, and ex- 
pedicacy 1 | | | 


| OBJECTION 4. 


BY profeſſing a belief of the immortalit 
of the ſoul, men have introduced much 


ſolly and ſuperſtition into their notions and 
„„ 5 8 


1. Ir reaſon be the _ we are ſeeking, 
all, Becauſe men 

have erred upon one extreme, is. it right that 
we ſhould err as much, nay more, upon 
another, and that a worſe extreme Is there 


no medium between idolatry, and atheiſm, 
ſuperſtition, and a libertine contempt of all 


rational reſtraint?. Men, for want of reflec- 


ting on the nature of the Supreme Being, 
and his wiſe diſpenſations in regard to his 
intelligent creatures, may fall into many 


_ abſurd notions about the manner of wor- 
ſhipping, and e him, about what may 


propitiate, and make him friendly to us. To 
certain ridiculous rites, and actions, men 
„„ may 


and. diſpoſer of all t 
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may be induced to believe he has annexed % 


certain energy and force, to reſcue them 


from diſtreſs, or avert impending danger. 


Thus out of weakneſa, and ignorance t o 
c 


may be betrayed into many practices, whi 


a more enlightened reaſon highly diſap- 
proves. They may yet be right in the main 
point, that we are dependant: creatures, ac- 
countable to a ſuperior Being, and beholden 
to him for all things. This weakneſs, and 
norance, nay, theſe pernicious errors, with 
kf their worſt conſequences, are the condi- 


tions of our humanity in this life, and may 


be perfectly conſiſtent with the wiſdom, and 
Fur ft of the Author of it, if there be a 

ture ſtate ordained to rectify all this diſor- 
der. But from this very folly and extrava- 


2 of ſome men, ſhall the Infidel pre- 


ume to erect the human ſpecies into the 
ſupreme order of beings in the univerſe, 
with all our blindneſs and defects about us? 
Is not this evidently a groſſer abſurdity? 
Does it not exhibit a greater degree of folly, 
than that, for which he ſo ſuperciliouſly af- 
fects to deſpiſe the poor miſzuided bigot ? 
To conſtitute ſuch a creature, as man, an 
independant ſovercign Being, is warn a 


notable piece of arrogance. 


2. It was fear, ſays the Atheiſt, that firſ 
brought the: notiori of a God into the world, 
inſinuating that reaſon affords no evidence 

of the exiſtence of a Supreme Firſt-Cauſe, 
hinge. We have 
| {cen 
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ſeen that reaſon evinces the being of a 
God, and that he is infinitely juſt. Not 
to fear him then, when offended, not to 
dread the effects of his avenging juſtice, 
may be inſenſibility ; it cannot be reaſon. 
When we have acted the part , hecoming 
a rational and moral creature, we have no- 
thing to fear from a Being infinitely wiſe 
and good. The glorious and enlivening 
hopes, we then are led to cheriſh, is reaſon 
inclined to ſmother ? Truly deplorable is 
the ſtate of that mind, whoſe principles 
point out no mode of riddance from juſt 
fear, but a renunciation of all reaſonable 
hope. This objection from fear can, with 
more juſtice, be retorted on the unbeliever 
himſelf, It is not rational religion, with a * 
conduct regulated by it, that can give us any 
ground to fear. It is, on the other hand, 
becauſe atheiſm holds out an immunity from 
juſt fears, that bad men eagerly embrace it. 
Lucretius we have ſeen affecting to claim an 
extravagant merit, by freeing men from 
religion, and the fear of puniſhment. 
Puniſhment l of what? virtuous actions? 
No, that is . repugnant. Of miſdeeds ? 
Alas ! that is to let looſe vice and profligacy 
abroad in the world. Is that his mighty 
merit? The worſt, that a rational religioniſt 
has to fear, is the very beſt that the Infidel 
has to hope for, -annihilation ; a notable diſ- 
parity, in truth! On what fide now does 
the greateſt fear appear to lye? The good 
. . ä 
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man indeed has nothing to fear, all things 
to hope, if there be an infinitely good Be- 
ing. The fear of the Atheiſt, on the con- 
trary is leſt there ſhould be infinite wiſdom, 
juſtice and goodneſs in nature. A truly deſ- 
perate circumſtance! His abſurd irrational 
courage accordingly fails him in diſtreſs; 
while truth, and religious principles ſtand 
their ground, and exhibit their luſtre but 
the more gloriouſly, in the hour of affliction, 
On that occaſion, the fears of the Infidel are 
moſt painfully awakened. He cannot but 
ſuſpect that the ſupreme juſtice, he ſo often 
braved, is now at hand ; his hour of account 
is come. (o) A man who depends upon 
chance may be deſperate ; but it is contra- 
dictory to ſuppoſe him valiant from an in- 
ternal principle. An intrepidity, ariſing 
from conſtitution” of body, though a great 
advantage in many caſes, is not courage, 
any more than ſtupidity, and ignorance of - 
danger; nor does true valour conſiſt in an 
acquired, -or mechanical habit, where fear 
is gradually leſſened, purely by the famili- 


(e) The moſt trifling occurrences diſturb him then. 
Plutarch relates that ordinary things, which happened 
before the battle, in which Caſſius fell, ſhook him ex- 
tremely, though his conſtitution and natural 1 
were far from weakneſs. But he was Epicurean in his 
philoſophy — dgo010Vmeret (41 pdyrirs) Thy Seo 1d αν 
 (vriſing from a ſwarm of bees ſeen within the rampart, 

and carnivorous birds hovering about the army,) 47 
1 Toy Keariov aurly Srogupiony ix 78% Enixips abyor. 
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arity of danger: Nor does it conſiſt in art- 
fully turning away the conſideration of pe- 
ril from our attention, and keeping ſome 


other thing in view, which may readily 


enough be done by the man, whom ambi- 
tion, luſt, revenge, or any other ungovern- 
able paſſion inflames. Genuine valour will 
regard the danger calmly, yet fully, con- 
ſidering it in all it's conſequences, and ſtill 


remain firm. Nothing can effect this but 


an enlightened and upright conſcience, a a 
determination of acting conſiſtently an ho- 
nourable and rational part, and a confidence 
that an infinitely juſt Being preſides, and 
will ſecure us in the end, from evil and 
danger in every reſpect. What pretence then 
has the unbeliever to object fear to the man 
of rational and upright principles ? Truth 
is Truth alike in all circumſtances, calami- 


tous, and proſperous ; Reaſon becomes not 
the leſs conclufive, when we are juſt expir- 


ing; nor is integrity ſhaken by an earth- 
uake, or hurricane. To have nothing to 


fear, if there be an infinitely good and juſt 


Being, is to have every thing to hope. Vet 
fear, ſays the Atheiſt, firſt made gods. . He 
might ſay as well that oppreſſion, cruelty, 
perfidy firſt made gods in the world. Theſe 
neceſſarily drive men to have recourſe to a 


Sovereign Arbiter of human affairs, to re- 


dreſs the wrongs they ſuffer. Is that any 
reproach ? He who feels injuſtice, by a na- 
tural argument may infer it's correlate, 4a 

| ME 
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jiuſt principle, to whom he will be prompted 


to appeal; and never in vain, if there be 


any foundation in reaſon and truth. 


. Let the Infidel give a direct unevaſive 
anſwer, if he can, to this queſtion.—Would 
it be better for the affairs of the world, that 


there were an infinitely perfect Being, to in- 


ſpect, and regulate them, to adjuſt all things 
ſo, as may beſt promote the wiſeſt ends, that 
injuſtice, diſorder, and confuſion may not 
finally prevail, according to the ſcheme of 
his adverſaries; or that all things ſhould 


fall out by random chance, without govern- 


ment, conduct or deſign according to his 


own hypotheſis ? When his Grecian maſter 


had proclaimed aloud, that chance was the 
ſole power concerned in the production of 
things, we have heard Lucretius exulting de- 
Clare, that his mind cleared up, and all fear 

forſook it. How unworthy of this boaſted 
patron of reaſon to rejoice, that there ſhould | 
not be an infinitely rational Being, to govern 
the univerſe | If the modern Atheiſt will 
ſtick to his maſter's tenet, will glory in re- 
jecting a divine Providence, and a life to 
come after death, let him attend to the ob- 
vious purport of his choice. He declares 


in effect, that if it were in his determination, 


by improving his moral and rational nature, 
to exiſt for ever, ſtill _— more per- 
feft, and becoming capable of higher de- 


grees of a ene ; or by a paltry gratifica- 
rutal appetites for a while, to 
Y ; | wallow 


tion of his 
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wallow, a few fleeting years, in that grove- 
ling ſtate, then vaniſh into nothing, he 
would, upon theſe terms, prefer an utter 
extinction before a happy immortality. And 
with reſpect to this preſent life he declares, 
that he would rather chuſe to be under no 
rule or government at all ; but that every 
man's will ſhould be his only law, without 
any ſupreme Arbiter to controul oppreſſion, 
or puniſh injuſtice, or perfidy : He declares, 
when he ſees men in the circumſtances of 
undeſerved wretchedneſs, abandoned by un- 
grateful friends, made odious , by artful 
ſlander, ſtarving for want of the neceſſaries 
of life, through the fraud, or violence of 
others; or when he hears of unguarded in- 
nocence ruined, or betrayed by force, or cun- 
ning, murther perpetrated in ſecrecy, groans 
of defenceleſs, unoffending perſons inhu- 
manly maimed and wounded, tears of com- 
paſſion, or indignation, for injured virtue ex- 

piring in agonies far from human help; he de- 
clares it is better chance ſnould govern all, than 
that there were an eye above to notice, a righ- 
teous Judge to regiſter theſe th ngs, and one 
day to 2 a glorious manifeſtation of him- 
ſelf, and of his juſtice, to all the rational 
beings in the univerſe. But if he will not 
chuſe to ſay this, he muſt anſwer, that it 
would be better that there were an infinitely 
wiſe Ruler, to conduct all things to a juſti- 
fiable concluſion. If he ſhould ſay it would 
be better, let him tell us, how it could be 
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ſo, without being more agreable to reaſon, 
He is thus driven, to confeſs, the belief he 
oppoſes is infinitely agreable to reaſon, 
But if it be more reaſonable, and by an in- 
finite exceſs, why does he not embrace it? 
He has nothing now to ſay, but that an in- 
finitely perfect Firſt-Cauſe, and Governor 
of all things includes a natural impoſſibility. 
But in the firſt Section of this — it is 
demonſtrated, that the non exiſtence of ſuch. 
a Being implies a contradiction. Being thus 
driven to acknowledge an all- perfect Firſt- 
Cauſe, the Infidel cannot defend himſelf 
from the neceſſity of owning a wiſe go- 
vernment in the affairs of mankind, and a 
final rectification of the diſorders, which ap- 
pear at preſent, or in other words, the re- 
ality of a future life after this. by 


OBJaection 1 b 


THE evils natural and moral, viſible in 
the world, render all arguments, taken from 
the ſuppoſition of a wiſe diſpoſer of all 
things, inconcluſi ve. N 


1. Or theſe perplexing phenomena, it 
has been already obſerved, that no perfectly 
ſatisfactory account is to be expected by 
man, in a ſtate, the dependencies and con- 
nections of which, he is utterly incapable, 
through his preſent imperfections, to com- 
prehend ; that the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God are viſibly diſplayed in all his _ 
| and 
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and the more enlarged our power of intel- 
| ligence, the more conſpicuous theſe attri- 
butes become to us; and it was from hence 
conoluded, that any pretence of limiting 
theſe perfections of the Supreme Being, 
taken from the appearances of evil in the 
world, was making our ignorance and folly, 
the teſt of infinite knowledge and wiſdom. 
Diſſatisfied with this humble, and avowedly 
imperfect account, what has the ſelf-ſuffi- 
cient Infidel to offer? He deigns not to untie 
the knot; he raſhly, but weakly, ſtrives to 
break it. | Diſguſted with difficulties ſeem- 
ingly inexplicable in the ſcheme of his ad- 
verſaries, he flies to a ſyſtem, which af- 
fords not one glimpſe of light, but what 
manifeſts the groſsneſs of it's own abſurdity. 

It is not philoſophical nicety, but ſomething 
leſs uſtifable, that muſt be aſſigned, as the 
cauſe of this defection from the chearful 
light of truth. It cannot be the guidance 
of impartial reaſon, as is pretended, that 
leads a man to deſert a beautiful, and con- 
 liſtent account of the. origination, and go- | 
vernment of all things; becauſe it appears 
to inclade certain ideas above his compre- 
henſion; and run with open arms, though 
ſtumbling with ſelf- contradictions, at every 
ſtep, to embrace annihilation, and deſpair. 
May we not compare him toan ill-conditioned 


gueſt, who quarrels with every thing abroad, 


though it be decent, wholeſome, palatable, 
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and in plenty ; and yet has _— at home 


but penury, naſtineſs, and miſery 


2. As to the appearances in the material 


world, at which he cavils; and affirms they 


cannot be the effect of a wiſe Being; let it 
be firſt obſerved in general, that every Ob- 


jector here finds various faults according to 


is peculiar caprice, or ſeveral imperfections 
in knowledge. If the pretended defects in 


the mundane ſyſtem had been corrected, ac- 
cording to the notion of Alphonſo, another 


would be ſure to carp at thoſe very correc- 
tions: And not one of theſe new editions 
of the univerſe would have been fo little 


liable to exception, as the old one. The In- 
del finds nothing fixed or ſolid here, where- 


on to place the ſtrength. of his objection. 
Had it been left to one of theſe; philoſo+ 
phers; (no matter for the abſurdity of the 
ſuppoſition,) to have new- moulded the 
world after his faſhion, would all his marks 
of ſuperior knowledge and contrivancs 
hinder another abe ariſing up after 
him, to infer from ſomething, not exactly 
ſquaring with his conceit, that all this was 
the effect of chance, of blind neceſſity, of 
no philoſopher at all? In ſhort, not even 
the effects of adorable wiſdom are guarded 


from the attacks of conceit, and ignorance: 


And the greater our ignorance, the more 
preſuming our conceit; while on the con- 
trary, the more accurate, and extenſive our 
reſcarches are into the works of nature, if 

| ; we 
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we proceed upon right principles, the more 


true art and ſkill they are conducted with, 


the more admirable and profound the know- 
ledge and wiſdom, we thall find exhibited 


in them. The modern way of inveſtigating 


_ 


that, are a ſufficient proof of | 
does this ſingle 1 for a wiſe GT. | 


feeding themſelves with fiery bodies, 0 524 


the methods of nature, and the diſcoveries 
of the new philoſophy; 1 u 
1s. 


ing Providence outweigh all the objections 
that ever were, or can be made againſt it! 


Lucretius, who was ſo confident, from the 


rationes cœli, that a world ſo full of blunders 
was not of divine original, (p) knew little 
of theſe rationes, in compariſon with what 
is diſcovered at this day. Had this been 
known to him, it would have lowered much 


of his fooliſh arrogance. When he. comes; 


according to his promiſe, to inſiſt on theſe 
blunders, they are ſtrangely frivolous, and 
built on the weakeſt Me (9) F 


(9) Nam quamvis rerum im ignorem primordia que nt 
Hoc tamen ex ipſis cœli rationibus auſim | 
Confirmare, alſque ex rebus-reddere multis, 
Nequaquam nobis divinitus eſſe creatam 
Naturam mundi, quæ tanta eſt 3 culpa. 

| Lib. II. $299, 
(2) See theſe reputed blunders, Lib. v. y 200. & ſeq... 

—— And when he comes to explain the motions of the 

heavenly bodies, his rationes, precious accounts in truth, 


are like the wild conjectures of a bedlamite,—As when 


he ſuppoſes that the motion of the ſtars is occaſioned. 
by their going up and down the ſky ſeeking aliment, 
15 that = | 
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firſt, (that ſo ſmall a part of the earth is 
tenanted by man,) has been noticed, and! 
hope, to the ſatisfaction of the candid In- 
| . in Sect. I. No. 20. How inconclu- 
ve are the reſt, will ſhortly appear. : 
3. The earth it ſeems is barren. Anſwer; 
yet it brings forth! many things ſpontane- 
| ouſly; and every thing we want, with pro- 
per culture. The objection runs upon the 
ſuppoſition, that if there were a Being of 
infinite wiſdom, his wiſdom would have 
judged beſt for us, in our preſent circum« 
ſtances, that every thing we require, ſhould 
| ſpring up without our concern, or labour. 
ut as this does not appear ſelf-evident, or 
a fu 2 that needs no proof; what 
— the Infidel ſay, if he were put to 
prove it? Let him but recollect his own 
propenſity to inſolence and forgetfulneſs, in 
the height of proſperity, He muſt ſnew 
that infiaite wiſdom itſelf,” could not diſ- 
cloſe any deſign in view, by which it might 
appear that this ſhould be moſt eligible for 
our nature, in our preſent condition. This 
demand would filence him effectually. What 
is our culture ? Do we apply the power, or 
the knowledge, 2 which vegetation is ef- 
fected? Will he ſay, it is a leſs inſtance of 


true and apparent magnitude of the ſun, moon, &c. are 
the ſame, ( 565) that a moon is created anew every 
month, 75 7 80h that the eclipſe of the ſun happens from 
areal loſs of light in it. (757) Is not this a curious 
Odjector againſt infinite knowledge?) 


goodneſs, 


** 
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goodneſs, and wiſdom, and power, that 
theſe things ſhould riſe for us, when culti- 
vated, than it is an objection againſt theſe 
attributes, that we ſhould be required to 
cultivate them? Will he reaſon thus, we 
ſow the ſeed, and it grows up, wonderfully 
indeed yet if it were not ſown by us, it would 

not grow up at all; therefore when, ſown, 
it vegetates by no power, no knowledge, no 
wiſdom?” All, he will ſay perhaps, is the 
effect of blind chance, — or neceſſity. 
But chance is a name for nothing, a word 
importing our ignorance of a true cauſe: 
Neceſſity impoſed by no being, itſelf no- 
thing, and belonging to nothing, is a term 
equally unmeaning in his mouth, a ſubter- 
fuge to his diſingenuity. We are before- 
hand with the Atheiſt here; having actually 
ſhewn a conſiſtent and ſubſtantial cauſe of 
theſe effects. Let him prove that in times 
of greateſt ſcarcity, the earth does not pro- 
duce as much as would be ſufficient for'the 
ſuſtenance of all men, if avarice, monopo- 
lies, and luxury did not combine to cauſe 
the famine; or if a fair and equal diſtribu- 
tion were made. Has he calculated, and 
caſt up the balance, between the ſuperflui- 
ties, and luxury of one part of mankind, and 
the want of neceſſaries of the other? More 
_ periſh through our hardneſs and oppreſſion 
of one another, than through any deficiency 
of what is neceſſary for the maintenance of 


all men. But he muſt alſo proye; that al- 
5 | lowing 
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lowing the earth does not produce enough 


for the ſupport of all it's inhabitants; we 


deſerve no chaſtiſement; or not this kind of 
chaſtiſement. He is not aware how many 
things he takes for granted here, that will 
not be allowed him; yet without which, his 
objection has no force. Vet he proceeds, 
objecting that rains, heats, blights deſtroy 

the harveſt. Though this, in effect, be an- 
ſwered already, he is deſired to make it ap- 
pear, that ſuppoſing there were an infinitely 
wiſe and juſt cing, this is not beſt to come 
to paſs, Is it ſo ſelf-evident as to need no 
proof, that we ſhould be more thankful, 


1 


more inclined to own ourſelves dependent 


| beings, if our hopes were never liable to be 
fruſtrated ? If we be not free from guilt, 


(which aſſuredly will not be pretended, 
though indeed, — be no very intelligible 


term upon his ſuppoſition, where there is 

neither law, nor judge to be offended,) ſhall 
we blame the judge, who upon our convic- 
tion, decrees a juſt puniſhment for our of- 
fence ? Let the Objector impartially ex- 
amine the nature of proſperity, and adverſity: 

Let him ſhew that it is the natural 5 
of proſperous fortune to render us grateful, 
humble, dependant; and of adverſity to 
make us inſolent, refractory, and forgetful 


of our infirmity, and frailty. Here indeed 
the Infidel does not own himſelf dependant, 
or beholden to any cauſe: And the argu- 
ment he produces, in. juſtification of his 


_ denial 
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_ denial of a Supreme Firſt-Cauſe, of infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs, is this, and nothing 
more: That we have it not in our power to 
be juſt as undutiful, as regardleſs of a ſupe- 
rior Being, as the never feeling want, or the 
being ſenſible of no power, that croſſed our 
. inclinations, would infallibly make us. The 
greateſt moral good is often the production 
of natural evil: And the worſt effects upon 
the nature of man, as often ariſe from the 
enjoyment of continual proſperity. The 
ſages of antiquity (7) ſtrongly recommended 
a conſtant lucpicion of the ſmiles of fortune, 
and celebrated, in exalted ſtrains, the ſalutary 
effects of adverſity. Correction is the pa- 
ternat kindneſs of the Deity. The child 
corrected with prudence, may kiſs the rod, 
grow humble, and amend. The condition, 
that beſt becomes humanity, creatures in a 
ſtate of diſcipline, is that which makes us 
reaſonable. Correction is often requiſite to 
effect this. To what a u_ would the fa- 
ther of a young family ſee it grow up, were 


(r) See the prayer of Camillus in Plutarch, when 
his friends congratulate him upon his taking Veii,——- 
Fi" deg Tis (bon) 4 nuiv deere 94A47 a THYS ra- 
prong viuars wweogiar, lux. TWTW yThp T4 vb, 
en Pauudior die i u,&äu r ν FARVIOTW N & ,o: 

s if calamity, like an envious Dæmon, always attend- 
ed in the train of ſucceſs. His baniſhment enſued ſoon 
after, Without ſuperſtition, he might probably foreſee 
the natural effects of inſolent proſperity, The well- 
known ſtory of Amaſis and Polycrates in Herodotus, 
is remarkable, and may as rationally be accounted for, 


every 
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every one accuſtomed to be ſuperior to all 
controul. Would ſuch children ever prove 
men good for any thing? Apply this argu» 
ment to mankind in general. Es 
4. To this head belongs what is objected 
concerning wild beaſts, enemies to mankind, 
with many things in nature poiſonous, or 
deſtructive of, their bodily conſtitution. It 
is replied, that man, by his reaſon is ſupe- 
rior to the beaſts of prey. The ſtrongeſt poi- 
ſons are medicaments, duly uſed, and the 
beſt things unduly uſed, may become poi- 
ſonous. But why muſt we ſuppoſe it right 
that nothing ſhould be hurtful to the body? 
Why become we daily more old? Why is 
this material part mortal? Let us even ſay 
once for all, Why is not every thing juſt as 
= we would have it? The next complaint 
1 8 E would be; when we found the folly of our 
own wiſhes, Why are not things better than 
we know how to deſire them? Why truly 
they are thus already, and all rational com- 
plaint prevented, There is demonſtration 
that there is a Being of infinite wiſdom, 
diemonſtration that his exiſtence is reer 
It is certain that ſuch a Being cannot be 
_ miſtaken; and equally certain that we are 
very ignorant. Let the concluſion from this 
be drawn. 4 T9. 
5. The like anſwer will hold good to a 
ſimilar objection : Why is man born weaker, 
and more defenceleſs than many brutes ? By 
the aſſiſtance and care of rational e 
N is 
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his weakneſs is more ſecurely provided for, 


than if he were born ſtronger, and with na- 


tural weapons. It might as. well be queſ- 


tioned, why man is not born at full growth, 


ſtronger than an elephant, ſwifter than a 
greyhound, with the wings of an eagle, 
with the fins of a fiſh; to move and ſubſiſt 


at will, on land, in air, or water; that he 
has not yet many other advantages, above what 


we have any notion of. How impertinent 


is this licentious cavilling-! Had we other 
advantages, greater ſtill would be poſſible. An 
effect can be but limitedly perfect. There is no 
ſtopping the month of an unreaſonable man. 
Were his objections rational, reaſon might be 
brought to obviate them. Will he ſay it ex- 
ceeds the power of Omnipotence to com- 
penſate the preſent diſadvantages of this ſtate 
of probation, in a future ſtate of poſitive 
happineſs ? The plain contradiction there is 


in ſuch an aſſertion, puts all complaint to 
ſilence. | | 


6, Bot how; he. Rill ingtie, cui u 


wrath of heaven be ſo promiſcuouſly dealt, 
under the direction of a wiſe Being? Why, 
for inſtance, does the thunder, inſtead of 


being levelled at the perjured, or facrile- 
gious head, fall upon ſome oak of the 
deſert, or perhaps on ſome innocent tra- 
veller? This is commonly uttered with 
the greateſt confidence and triumph. C- 
niſcus, in Lucian, defies Jupiter himſelf to 
: OO. _ anſwer 
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anſwer it. (s) The only perplexing circums 
ſtance is the calamity, that befals the vir- 
tuous man here, while the wicked live in 
the undiſturbed enjoyment of the good 
things of the earth; of which a proper ac- 
count ſhall be given immediately, But let 
It firſt be noticed that the Infidel, upon this 
occaſion, takes that for granted, of which 
he cannot have any certain knowledge; 
that the traveller is innocent; that the fit 
time to puniſh the ſacrilegious perſon is al- 
ready come; that ſudden death is a misfor- 
tune to a good man; though to him it may 
be a happy releaſe from the pains of the 
body, and to others an inſtructive leſſon to 
be always prepared for an event, that muſt 
ſurely come to paſs, but the preciſe time of 
Which is not revealed to man. 1 Ons 
7. The Infidel always ſets out with beg- 
ging the very point in controverſy, that th 
— is mortal, without any manner of proof, 
declarirg bluntly—Se ſeire animi naturan 
ſanguinis eſſe. (t) Having blindly determined 
this matter, he obſerves that the rule of 
juſtice does not conſtantly obtain here, nor 
are the deviations from it corrected accord- 


(s) Jupiter confutatus, Nay be makes his Ju iter ace. 
rac ſilenced by it. TI c, & Z And Lucre- 
tius — ke + 


— — un deſerta recedens, 
Szviat, exercens telum, quod ſæpe nocentes 
Preæterit, exanimatque indignos, inque-merentes. 
85 i es Lib- II. 1101. 


ing 


(i) Lib. III. 3 48. 
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ing to his mind; and ſo he concludes that 
they are finally left uncorrected. To this 
ſucceeds his grand concluſion ; that there is 
not an infinitely wiſe and juſt Being, who 


made the world, and governs it. This is a 


ſhort, þut fair account of his ſyſtem : And 
if indeed the firſt poſition, that there is no 
hereafter, had been ſolid, the laſt concluſion 


might have been deduced conſequentially 


from it. But without that, to what does 
it all amount? Only this; that becauſe they 
have happened to be guilty of a miſtake. in 
eſtabliſhing a falſe poſition, therefore there 
are many appearances in nature, not to be 
accounted for on their principles; conſe- 

uently there is no juſt and wiſe Ruler of 
the univerſe. He takes for granted, what, 


in the nature of things, it is utterly im- 


poſſible he ſhould ever prove, that the ſoul 
of man is material; tenuem conſtare minutir 


Corporibus; the contrary to which has been 


clearly demonſtrated in a former work: But 
in this, it has been ſhewn that even ſuppo- 
ſing the ſoul to be material, this does not 


prove it mortal. The ſcheme of infidelity _ 


1s now overturned from it's foundation. 
Thus it ſtood or ſeemed to ſtand, The 
ſoul is material; therefore mortal; there- 


fore juſtice does not ultimately obtain; 


therefore there is no juſt Ruler of the 
world; therefore there is no God. The 


ꝛ:wo firſt poſitions falling, what is built on 
them muſt fall too. The Infidel makes a 


D d ſuppo- 
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| ſuppoſition contradictory to truth and juſ- 


tice, and from thence infers, that juſtice and 


truth have no reality. Does he chuſe to re- 
verſe this method, and attack the exiſtence 
of the Supreme Being firſt? The demon- 
ſtration of the neceſſary exiſtence of an 
eternal Firſt-Cauſe is abſolute, and with- 
out any reſpect to the nature of the human 
ſoul. But this being once eſtabliſhed, the 
immortality of the Gul is fairly and conſe. 
quentially deducible from it. 

8. The diſaſtrous gloom, which the athe- 
iſtical ſyſtem ſpreads over thoſe events, 
which are indeed utterly unaccountable, on 
their method 'of procedure, now begins to 
diſappear. If there be a future ſtate, the 
Infidel can draw no argument from them, 
They rather appear a wiſe and regular con- 
trivance of things, as they will the more 
_ | wonderfully manifeſt the wiſdom, power, 

and goodneſs of God, who out of ſuch per- 
plexity, and diſorder m human affairs, willdi- 
cloſe a ſurprizingly beautiful ſcene of order, 
glory, and beneficence. I will confidently 
_ affirm, that the ſyſtem, or contrivance, 
which would have been thought fſatisfaftory 
to theſe conceited objectors, would have been 
a moſt unwiſe one. 'The ſcheme, of which 
the wiſeſt of mankind could have ſeen the 
end, muſt have been far from taking in a 
juſt length of deſign. How many incon- 
| fiſtent parts muſt it have conſiſted of, that 
it might appear conſiſtent to us | TRY 
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act, and reaſon moſt wiſely, who humble 


themſelves under a ſenſe of human igno- 
rance, when compared to infinite know- 
ledge. We ſhould adore the goodneſs of 
God, and firmly rely on his truth. This 
reſignation ſhall one day be made appear in 


the ſight of all the rational beings in the 
_ univerſe, to have been the greateſt wiſdom ; 


while thoſe perle er objectors ſhall be 


confounded, on diſcovering their folly, and 


arrogance, in preſcribing meaſures to un- 
ſearchable wiſdom. How firm is the ſecu- 
rity, how unſpeakable the delight ariſing. 


from the thought that a Being of infinite 


perfections conducts the affairs of the world; 
and that all things muſt proceed unerringly, 
to ſuch an end, as the whole chorus of in- 


telligent beings ſhall unite in juſtifying, with 
GP, and gratitude, We are thus freed 
Ir 


om a taſk, to which our ignorance, and 


weakneſs are greatly uncqual, and which the 
joint endeavours of all beings elſe, muſt 


have brought to a point of inextricable con- 
fuſion. May I be allowed upon this occa- 
ſion to quote from Dr. Niewentyt, what he 
mentions as a ſingular inſtance of philoſo- 
hical ſagacity, concerning a poor woman in 
olland, who being rebuked for ſinging in a 


dreadful ſtorm of thunder, anſwered, it was 


in ſecurity that God governed the world ? 
While the ſimplicity of this relation, pro- 
vokes a contemptuous ſmile, in the con- 


ceited pretender to free-thinking, the man 
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of an enlarged and ſolid underſtanding, will 
acknowledge the concluſion was drawn from 
the principles of a rational, and ſublime 
philoſophy. Is the Infidel aware, what is 
the real object, he is raſhly aiming to at- 
tack? It is infinity of knowledge, which 
he preſumes to ſound, and declares deſi- 
cient. Does the conſciouſneſs of his own 
narrow intelle& never occur, to prevent his 
daring to apply a meaſure to unbounded 
wiſdom ? We ſhould without heſitation pro- 
nounce the min incorrigibly abſurd, who 
ſhould pretend that by a multiplication of 
finite force, he could reſiſt infinite power, 
could meaſure infinite ſpace, or endleſs time. 
The abſurdity is every where alike, where 
infinite perfection of any kind is concerned. 
Is infinite knowledge a contradiction? There 
is an infinite object of knowledge, and this 
object may be known. Theſe aſſertions are 
certainly clear of all contradiction. The 
objections of infidelity come juſt to this: 
e do not underſtand infinitely, therefore 
there is not an infinite underſtanding, or 
there cannot be any thing above what we 
underſtand ; a folly more unpardonable than 
that of a boy, who ſhould think it impoſ- 
fible for a Locke, or a Newton to know 
more than he. How ridiculous are theſe 
pretenſions in a creature, who not under- 
ſtanding how the ſmalleſt blade of gra's 
ſprings up, might as well affect to WH 
| 7 ' * | . YAajme- 
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value the knowledge and power that makes 
it grawr -- | „ 
9. If thus all the ſuppoſed inconſiſtency 
alledged by the Infidel to be found in the 
doctrine of thoſe, who plead the cauſe of 
God, and of humanity, is proved to be no 
inconſiſtency at all; what pretence has he 
to fly from this doctrine, to join with ma- 
nifeſt and irreconcilable abſurdities? But 
ſince we have ſeen a high degree of moral 
certainty ariſing from every quarter, to bear 


teſtimony in favour of it, on which ſide are 


the unaccountable appearances now? The 
atheiſtical arguments ſhrink into narrow 
' bounds indeed, when theſe wretched cavils, 
all founded in avowed ignorance alone, are 
taken away, They have proceeded in a 
ſtrange manner with the Deity, Blinded in 
clouds of duſt of their own raiſing, they 
purpoſely firſt loſe fight of him, and then 
diſcharge him for good and all. The miſ- 
take has been eaſily rectified. It will not 
be ſo caſy for the infidel to take off the force 
of a ſingle objection before produced againſt 
his hypotheſis, as it has been to remove all 


his together. The man has undertaken 8 


ſevere taſk, who aims at looſening the found - 
ations- of truth and reaſon, and to make 
himſelf a match for infinity of knowledge 
and power! I doubt if there ever was an 
Atheiſt, who conſidered ſoberly, or was at 
all aware of the vaſt difficulties, in what 
nf D444: 5: 7:0 


ſuppoſes that even infinite 
power are unequal to the taſk of unravelling 


* 
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he meant to prove, or in what he was en- 
gaged to di e | 7 LY. 
10. The Infidel may till g to re- 


: ply to the anſwers here given to his objec- 
tions: What is all this, but an unfair ſhift. 
ing of the difficulty? At this rate it ſigni- 


fies nothing to find fault, or make an objec. 


tion to any thing; becauſe always the pur- 


poſes of infinite wiſdom are brought in to 
ſtop my mouth. But he is requeſted to con- 
fider that this is perfectly agreable to the 
nature of the ee and he hath him- 
ſelf to blame for challenging the methods 
of a Being, who, it is contended, muſt be 
infinite in wiſdom, and all perfections. He 

—— and 


the difficulty he brings; or to make the un- 
accountable appearances conſiſtent. Thus 


he brings himſelf N into an open 


conteſt with the Deity; and makes it very 
juſt, and according to the nature of the 
controverſy, to require him to prove a real 
inconſiſtency in the methods of divine Pro- 
vidence. In making the challenge, he 


boldly conſtitutes himſelf a judge, of what 


infinite Wiſdom ought to do, aſſumes to 


himſelf the knowledge of every thing, that 


ſhould be, or could poſſibly have been the 
purpoſe of an all- ſeeing God. If any one 
ſhould aſſert that the Rotunda at Rome was 
a bungling piece of work, and built in vie- 
lation of the right rules of Maca , 
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ſubverſive of the right Raule of Action. 407 
ſuch an aſſertion would ſuppoſe that he 
knew theſe rules, and could make their 
violation, in that celebrated temple, appa- 
rent. If he could do no ſuch thing, would 

not a ſkilful architect be juſtified in treating 
ſuch ignorant pretenſions with ebe 
The caſe of the Infidel, erecting his judg- 
ment in oppoſition to the decrees of Su- 
preme Reaſon and Rectitude, is yet more 
contradictory to common ſenſe, according to 
which, no poſſible objection can be raiſed 
againſt the divine attributes, from theſe un- 
toward events; except upon the ſuppoſition, 
that they are final, and that beyond them 
nothing ſhall follow. Thus he is driven at 
laſt to a peritio principii, to ſuppoſe the ve 
thing he pretended. to prove, that the ſoul 
is mortal. This muſt compel him to ſuſ- 
pect, and if he be capable of impartial re- 
flection, ingenuouſly to confeſs, that all he 
ever did, or can object againſt the Being of 
a God, his providence, or the immortality 
of the human ſoul, ' is' frivolous, and 
grounded on his own miſtaken conceits. 


\ 


nd. . 


SECTION vu. 


The Prepoſſeſſion that we ſhall always exiſt 


or continue endleſſly conſcious Beings is in- 


ſeparable from the Conſtitution of human 
ature; and influences, more or leſs, the 

. Sentiments and Attions of all Men, thoſe 
not excepted, who affect to maintain the- 
' Negative, or combat this Prepoſſeſſian, 


? 


PROPOSITION I. 


FI'HE belief of our endleſs exiſtence is 
not the effect of a partial prejudice, 
but is univerſally the property of man. 


1. HAvIN o diligently attended to all 
the other topics, which eſtabliſh a rati- 
onal belief of the immortality of the ſoul, 
let us cloſe our inquiry, by examining how 
far the prepoſſeſſion of mankind in favour 
of this tenet extends. Lucretius himſelf 
allows the deſire of exiſtence to be natu- 
rally inſeparable from humanity. He owns 
that whoever is once born, by the law of his 
nature deſires pleaſure, or neceſſarily wiſhes, 
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Prepoſſeſſion that we ſhall exiſt, &c. 409 
debet velle, (u) to remain in life (that is jw 
being, upon his hypotheſis,) as long as plea- 
| ſure ſhall appear deſirable ; and that aſſuredly 
it can never ceaſe to appear. Now though 
perhaps few men inquire properly into the 
nature of that pleaſure, which would make 
an endleſs exiſtence happy: Yet all men, 
without exception, naturally deſire happi- 
neſs, and uſing their power of reflection, 
they muſt deſire the endleſs enjoyment of it, 
ad conſequently to exiſt for ever. When 
the Atheiſt affects, upon philoſophical ar- 

uments, to inſult the reſt of mankind, for 
their puſillanimous dread of annihilation, or 
unwillingneſs to part with their exiſtence; 
he determines firſt, that men are mere brutes,, 
having reaſon only, inſtead of inſtinct, to 
ſupply their animal wants. Having thus 
degraded the nobleſt part of our nature, he 
finds nothing left in it, worthy of the ar- 
dent wiſhes we expreſs for the continuance - 
of it. What pretenſion has he to philoſo- 
phy, who has never reflected on the nature 
of rational pleaſure, the appetite for know- 
| ledge, and the contemplation of truth, who 
feels no defire of living to ſee more and 
more of infinite perfection, and becoming 
. himſelf thereby, ſtill more and more per- 
fet ? Between the deſire and the object 
here, there appears to be a real proportion 
and conſiſtency. But taking the unbound- 


(4) Lib, V. y 178, 2 


410. Prepoſeſion that we ſhall always exif, 


ed nature of his deſires, on the one part, 
and on the other, animal pleaſures, in which 
alone the Epicurean acknowledges a reality, 
but which have a ſcanty meaſure, and haſten 
quickly to an end in ſatiety, he finds a ma- 
nifeſt inconſiſtency and diſproportion there. 
The perpetuity of his exiſtence, upon his 
principles, becomes a truly inconſiderable 
object: And we need not wonder whence 
he derives his boaſt of greater equanimity 
than other men, and a juſter eſtimate of the 
value of life, deſpiſing, as a vain conceit 
in us, thoſe glorious hopes, which indicate 

the perfection of our nature. | 


1 
* 


2. Let any man conſult his own heart, he 
will not fail to find an inſtance of this ge- 
neral deſire of exiſting perpetually, or of 
being always ſomething conſcious, intel- 
ligent, and perceptive of pleaſure. In the 
very dawnings of reaſon, let a child be told 
what is death, having no idea of any way 
of exiſting beſide the preſent, amazement 
ſeizes him; he is perplexed, uneaſy, diſ- 
mayed, Inform him that after death he 
ſhall go to heaven : Explain to him a little, 
what is our conception of the ſtate of good 
men after death ; Ris mind preſently ſettles 
again into calmneſs, comfort, and ſatisfac- 
tion. Without reflecting how he came by 
his exiſtence, he has a ſtrong prevention, 


which is inſeparable from the nature of man, 


that it is not again to be taken from him: 
And this, withqut any previous reaſoning 


inſeparable from Human Nature. 411 

or exerciſe of the mind upon the ſubject. 
For another inſtance, which never fails, let 
us conſider, how we are affected, when our 
reaſon is advanced to maturity, upon hear- 
ing any one, who in oſtentation of a ſupe- 
rior ſtrength of mind, or contempt for the 
prejudices of a nurſery, affects to vindicate 
the notion, that after death we became no- 
thing, are utterly razed out of nature, and 
exiſtence. What concern, what agitation, 
What horror does this always raiſe in a 
mind, not altogether void of ſenſibility? 
We pronounce the man utterly ſtupid, 
void of principle, or under the influ- 
ence of ſome ſtrangely unnatural biaſs, 
who can admit the idea, without an ex- 
tremely painful ſhock : And this, notwith- 
ſtanding that our reaſon readily informs us, 
that if we be nothing, we cannot be miſer- 
able, which excludes all notion of any thing 
to be feared, as happening after death, The 
real apprehenſion is, that we ſhall ſuſtain 
a deplorable loſs, by being deprived of ex- 

iſtence, (x) of all ideas, the moſt abhor- 
rent to nature. . 
3. In oppoſition to theſe, 'one inſtance 
only can be alledged, where it may be con- 


(x) Lucretius y__ not to have been aware of this, 
when he boaſts of the mighty piece of ſervice, he has 
done mankind, in ridding them from the fear of death, 
by his argument for annihilation, a notion far more 
dreadful, and afflictive to the ſoul of man. 


tended 


412 Prepoſſeſſion that we ſhall always exiſt, 
tended, that the deſire of exiſtence is ſe- 
parable from a rational nature: When men 

apparently ſeek to put an end to their being, 
by a voluntary infliction of death, upon 
themſelves. But no man of impartial, and 


cool reflection will agree with the Epicu- 


rean notion, that ſuch perſons act rationally 
or according to nature, in this matter, 
And if rightly conſidered, it even confirms 
the truth contended for, the more; ſince 
theſe unhappy men purſue, what they ſup- 
poſe their only conſiſtent pleaſure ſtill, a ne- 
ive one indeed, immunity from pain. 
erſuaded that this is not attainable in ex- 
iſtence, they do all they can to throw them- 
ſelves out of it, in order to be out of the 
reach of ſuffering, But the reſt of man- 
kind, upon whole reaſon, not quite diſ- 
trated 5 there is no ſuch unna- 
tural biaſs, univerſally reje& their falſe con- 
clufion, that miſery and exiſtence are inſe- 


2 and all invariably deſire endleſs 


ing. Many millions of perſons have found ' 


themſelves in ſuch deſperate circumſtances, 

that this life preſented nothing to them but 
miſery; who have yet been reſtrained, by 
this — prepoſſeſſion, from throwing it 
away at all hazards. But that meaſure would, 
in fuch caſes, be certainly natural, and right, 
O) upon the ſuppoſition of the Atheiſt, if 


(9) T? ht Civ iy nboww xp O n,, N eh, 10704 


by 


Marc. Antonin. Lib. II. 
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inſeparable from Human Nature. 413 


by throwing themſelves out of life, they 


ſhould put an end to their conſcious exiſt- 
ence. An invincible prevention againſt that 


ſuppoſition, an inward perſuaſion that death 


is but the change of our mode of exiſtence, 


and not an utter extinction, is the general 


bar againſt this deed of deſperation. The 


rational believer indeed is poſſeſſed, under 


every diſtreſsful emergency, of the moſt un- 
failing motive for reſignation, and a patient 
endurance of the evils of life, a ſteady per- 
ſuaſion that the infinite perfections of the 


Deity ſtand engaged for the endleſs dura- 
tion of his ſoul, that it's connections run 


deep in nature, being rooted in the ever- 
laſting foundation of it. (23) A wilful 
| throwing 


(z) To the unbeliever, alas ! this affords no convition 


at all, Would he be ſatisfied, if in confirmation of his 
immortality, he ſhould ſec this Iſland of Great Britain 


torn from it's foundation, ſuſpended high in air for a 
moment, than whelmed in the depths of the ocean ? 
Weak man! he conſiders not the true force of evidence. 
The reaſons that conclude the ſoul immortal are infi- 
nitely ſtronger than this proof would be, There is no 
connection between a temporary ſuſpenſion of the laws 


= xray Tap the human ſoul's being percipient 


after death. But if reaſon ſhews that the nature of that 
Being, who placed this Iſland on the baſe, that now 
ſupports it, is engaged for the perpetuity of the life of 
man, after death, what firmer ſecurity can he demand ? 
To converſe with one come from the dead Would 


this content him? Even this is appealing from reaſon 


to ſenſe, to experiment from demonſtration, which is a 


— degree of certainty, To conclude that my ſoul 
WI 


| ſurvive death, becauſe that another of man does, is 
arguing 
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414 Prepoſſ ſion that we ſhall always exiſt, 
throwing away of life he conſiders as a moſt . 
heinous treſpaſs againſt the prime decree of 
the Supreme Being, as raſhly diſclaiming 
his Supremacy, and affronting his Provi- 
dence, He acknowledges it to be the ori- 
inal law of his nature to defend and pre- 


erve life, as long as he can do it conſiſt- 
ently with truth, and juſtice. If indeed he 
cannot keep it, without a flagrant violation 
of the honour of God, or the welfare of 
ſociety, he may boldly, and chearfully ſub- 
mit to the neceſſity of riſking, or laying it 
down, in confident ſecurity of receiving a 
glorious, and eternal reward, from an infi- 
nitely gracious, and equitable Judge, 
4. But when it is allowed us, that ſuicide, 
which is the effect of a frantic paroxyſm, 
can be no rational exception to the genera- 
lity of the prepoſſeſſion in queſtion, what 
ſhall we ſay to thoſe, who directly combat, 
or deny that it is founded in reaſon. They 
at leaſt would fain be thought exempt from 
ſuch a prepoſſeſſion. But are they ſo in 


arguing from an unknown parity of caſe, where till 
the fundamental reaſon of certainty for the immortality 
of that ſoul, and mine, is left out. If there were no 
other reaſon to be given, the concluſion that my ſoul is 
immortal, becauſe the ſoul of another man is ſo, would 
be very precarious ; there being no neceſſary connec- 
tion, leading from the one to the other. Even then, the 
moſt ſatisfactory proof and ſolid foundation of certainty, 
which reſiſts all contradiction, would be from the conſi- 
deration of the relation of the rational nature, to that 
of it's infinitely perfect Firſt-Cauſe. | 
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fact? The 0 Apoſtle of that ſect him- 
ſelf ſhall in 


cept he had taught it us, it is poſſible we 


might never have ſuſpected that the follow- 


orm us. We are indeed obliged 


to Lucretius, for the information: For ex- 


ers of Epicurus are not a whit more free 


from this 3 prevention, than other 
e who deny the fact then, make 
him their adverſary: Though, in truth, if 


he had not pointed it out, it could not 


well eſcape a man of ſome obſervation and 
reflection. But let us hear him expreſs his 


indignation, that even thoſe who the moſt 


openly profeſſed themſelves Epicureans in 
principle ſhould diſgrace their philoſophi- 
cal pretenſions ſo far, as to grieve, or betray 
any pitiful concern for any thing that may 
happen after death. Such grief and con- 
cern, he ſays, in our brother free-thinker, 


convicts him of arrant N , His pro- 
feſſion to believe that al 
ouſneſs is extinct in death, is all a cheat. 


« Scire licet non ſincerum ſonere, &c. (a) 


It is plain his loud pretenſion is not ſincere. 


A ſilent anguiſh is yet lurking at his heart, 


(a) Scire licet non ſincerum ſonere, atque ſubeſſe 
Cæcum aliquem cordi ſtimulum, quamvis neget ipſe 
Credere ſe quenquam ſibi ſenſum in morte futurum, 
Non, ut opinor, enim dat, quod promittit : & inde 
Nec radicituse vita ſe tollit, et eicit : | | 
Sed facit eſſe ſui quid dam ſuper in ſeiuſſeſe. 

| | | Lib. III. y 890. 
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416 Prepoſſefſion that we ſhall always exiftl, © 


and breaks through his flimzy diſguiſe, 
What a fine proof does he give us here, of 
his boaſted perſuaſion ? Far from really con- 
ceiving that death will ſnatch him totally, 
eject him radically out of life, his mind 

ill runs upon ſomething, he knows not 
what, that is fated.to ſurvive the body. The 
argument, againſt this general apoſtacy of 
the profeſſed diſciples of Epicurus, from 
the ith of their maſter, amounts to this: 
It is neceſſary that he, who grieves for any 


thing that is to happen after death, ſhould 


ſuppoſe that after death he ſhall exiſt, be 
ſomething conſcious, ſomething ſuſceptible 


of pain and grief, Preſent anxiety for any 


poſthumous calamity could not be eonſiſt- 


ent, without ſuppoſing. that he ſhall have 


fenſe and conſciouſneſs, at the time, when 
it is apprehended the calamity will come to 


| 55 a ſuppoſition directly contradictory to 


is pretended conviction. So much for the 
reproach, this doughty champion for anni- 


hilation caſts upon his followers. In the 


mean time let us obſerve, that whatever 
holds good, with reſpect to fear, is equally 
concluſive, with reſpect to joy, or hope, or 
any other way that our minds may appre- 
hend that we have ſome real intereſt in any 


event, that is not to take place, till our O 
bodies are laid in the duſt. This ſuppoſi- 


tion manifeſtly accompanies our preſent af- 
fections of every kind regarding poſthumous 
events. * 

EE | „ 


anſeparable from Human Nature. 417 
5. There is a remarkable piece of difin= «+ 
genuity in the argument of Lucretius. He 
ſuppoſes the chief cauſe of ſorrow to the 
enen. upon this occaſion, to be for 
what may happen to the body, after death; 
leſt rottenneſs ſhould invade, wild beaſts or 
birds devour, or fire conſume it. (5) He 
triumphs now in the cheap victory he ob- 
tains by freeing his weak brother, from theſe - 
imaginary terrors. But let us conſider more 
attentively this concern for things to ha 
pen after death, either as it diſcovers irlclr 
in other men, or as we find it, upon exami- 
nation, within our own breaſts, we ſhall 
find our ideas to be rather thoſe of pleaſures 
loſt, than of pains endured; and leaſt of all 
to be 2 about the ſtate of our bo- 
dies, at the time. For, as we have already 
ſeen, it is chiefly the ſenſe, and defire of 
pleaſure, that makes us ſet our thoughts 
upon interminable exiſtence, and deters us 
from ſuppoſing that any aſſignable period 
ſhall entirely cloſe our being. Whatever 
are our chief deſires in life, theſe will be 
they, about which our concern will be moſt 
5 engaged, when we think of leaving them 
at death, Hence the degeneracy of our 
concern proceeds.from the degeneracy of our 


b) Proinde ubi ſe videas hominem miſerarier ipſum 
Poſt mortem fore, ut aut putreſcat corpore poſto; 
Aut flammis inter fiat, maliſve ferarum—— 883. 
Corpus uti volucres lacerent in morte—ſed illud ; 
Se fingit, ſenſuque ſuo contaminat adfſtans, Ibid. 
; e Ee: -_ - - deſires; 
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418 Prepoſſſſon that we ſhall always exiſt, | 


defires ; which by no means ſhews our con- 
cern, conſidered in itſelf, and abſtracted from 
views, ill adapted to a permanent ſtate, to be 
abſurd, or unnatural. For if our deſires in 
life are ſuch as beſt become the rational na- 
ture, our concern will manifeſt itſelf about 
theſe juſtifiable deſires, What ſoul, once 
penetrated with a ſenſe of the excellence of 
wiſdom, and virtue, would not wiſh to be 
always improving in knowledge, and moral 
perfection? The more rational we are, the 
more ardent, and inſatiable will our defire 

be for their infinite, and tranſcendently glo- 
rious object. 5 5 
6. But Lucretius, preſently ſtarts from 
his argument againſt the abſurdity. of any 
concern for the body after death ; and makes 
it univerſally concluſive againſt all anxiety 
about any event whatever without the body. 
« Conſider, he ſays, the lapſe of all preced- 
ing ages, before we were born, concerns us 
nothing at all: And nature holds up this to 
us as a mirror, wherein we may diſcover that 
he-ſimilar lapſe of time after our death is 
Juſt as unimportant to us.” (c) No ior" 
eſs 


(e) Reſpice item quam nil ad nos anteacta vetuſtas 
Temporis æterni fuerit, quam naſcimur ante, 
Hoc igitur ſpeculum nobis natura futuri 
Temporis exponit, poſt mortem denique noſtrum. 5 984, 


He is more explicit in another place.---At the time of 
the Carthaginian war, when our fore-fathers were in the 
utmoſt conſternation, and it was doubted whether Rome 
or Carthage ſhould govern the world, we had no con- 

1 cern 


inſeparable from Human Nature. 419 
ſtreſs of his argument is laid upon a ſuppo- 
ſition contradictory to evidence and matter 
of fact, that the perſons, to whom he ap- 
plies it, really believe they ſhall be nothing 
then. Annihilation being once admitted, 
there is no denying that all relation between 
us, and every thing elſe, is utterly aboliſhed, 
Me might then juſtly complain that we are 
cruelly deluded by nature in this prepoſſeſ- 
ſion; and that reflection is a very improper 
faculty, when it engages us poor mortals to 
diſquiet our minds —— any thing, in which 
it is a manifeſt contradiction to believe our- 
ſelves at all intereſted. So difficult it ap- 
pears, even for the Atheiſt himſelf, to ac- 
commodate the ſituation of his mind to the o 
hypotheſis, he affects to maintain. 1 


»# 


cern in all that tumult, and confuſion; ſo whatever 
happens after we are once ſcattered into atoms, regards 

us as little, though the earth, ocean, and ſky were then 
involved in one general wreck of nature,---As if he had 
ſaid ; All the concern we betray for poſthumous cala- 
mities, is as unnatural, as lamenting thoſe which hap- 
pened ſome ages ago, without ſome e | 
benſion to account for it, His words are thele; _ 


Et velut anteacto nil tempore ſenſimus ægri, 
Ad confligendum venientibus undique Pœnis; 
Omnia cum belli trepido concuſſa tumultu _ = 
Horrida contremuere, ſub altis ztheris auris ; 8 
In dubioque fuit, ſub utrorum regna cadendum - = 
Omnibus humanis eſſet, terrique, marique; _ 1 
Sic ubi non erimus, cum corporis atque animal = 
Diſcidium fuerit, quibus & ſumus uniter apti; 
Seilicet haud nobis quicquam, qui non erimus tum, 
Accidere omnino poterit, ſenſumque movere: 5 
Non fi terramari miſcebitur, & mare ccœlo. 844. 5 J 
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7. There is another remarkable inſtance 
of the univerſal prevention, that we ſhall. 


| ſurvive the grave, in which theſe boaſtful 


profeſſors of- infidelity are eſpecially con- 
cerned ; the general defire, men have for pre- 
ſent and future praiſe, for tranſmitting down 


to 3 their names, actions, ſentiments, 


deſigns, nay the very ſhape and lineaments 
of a frame, that is then to be mouldering 
in the duſt. What advantage do they pre- 
conceive from the poſthumous reputation of 
a non- entity? What real relation to them, if 
then they are nothing, will there be in the 
raiſe and admiration of ſuper-exiſting be- 
mgs ? Admiration of what? of whom ? The 
actual belief that, in death, they ſhall be 


_ deprived of Being itfelf, would inceſſantly 


ſuggeſt to them the abſurdity of affecting 


any of theſe trappings and ornaments of 


Being; and reaſon would farther aſſure them, 


pendages of Being will fall with it. Vet 
this deſire of fame, laſting and poſthumous 


fame as well as preſent reputation, very ob- 


ſervably reigns, more or leſs, in every breaſt. 


What toils do not men endure, what dan- 


gers do they not freely tempt, that poſterity 


may ſpeak well of them when they are dead 


and gone? They voluntarily purchaſe this, 
with death itſelf ; that is, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of ceaüng then to be, they more Vn 
hazard being, they throw it wilfully away, 
to preſerve a name, The Patrons of the mor- | 

_ tality 
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tality of the ſoul are invited to account for 
this laſt phenomenon, In the mean time 
it is reaſonable to believe that theſe men, 
let them fooliſhly deny it, if they pleaſe, 
propoſe to themſelves ſome poſthumous gra- 
_ tification or other. It cannot be ſaid, that 
all they affect is the preſent pleaſure of fore- 
ſeeing this. The preſent pleaſure is alto- 
gether conſequent upon the foreſight, Will. 
they ſay that, for the ſake of the preſent 
proſpect, they are content to put upon them 
ſelves a known fallacy; when that very 
knowledge of. the impoſition deſtroys the 
proſpect? The object, which affects them, 
as foreſeen, muſt certainly be conſidered by 
them as a reality. Beſides, the obloquy, 
which they dreaded in life, is likewiſe an 
object of dread, and conſidered by them as 
likely to affect them after death. Let the 
Epicurean tel] us, whether he could be 
really indifferent in this caſe. Should he 
know that. ſome undiſcovered act of his, 
that would blaſt his reputation, would cer- 
tainly be divulged, after his death; how 
would this apprehenſion affect his mind, at 
preſent? He will find it is not in his power 
to throw himſelf out 77 exiſtence then, in his 
conception, to uſe his poet's phraſe; but 
his imagination will endure a pain, not diſ- 
ſimilar ? 
fancies he is to feel real anguiſh, while the 
wild beaſt is tearing his dead body. 

Ee 3 8. It 


rom that of his fellow- atheiſt, who | | 
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8. It will be anſwered here, that the ap- 
prehenſions and affections of theſe men are 
abſurd and fooliſh, applauſe and fame are 
empty bubbles: But that is not the queſ- 
tion at preſent. It is this— What is the 
rinciple, from which they are thus affected? 
s it not a prevention, that ſomething of 
them, poſſeſſed of ſenſe, and conſciouſneſs, 
will ſurvive the grave. Is this apprehen- 
ſion conſiſtent with the idea of their total 
extinction then? It is about the ſprings of 
our ſentiments and actions that we are now 
enquiring ; it is about the nature of huma- 
nity, and the neceſſary and univerſal prepoſ- 
ſeſſion of our future exiſtence : And theſe 
are pregnant inſtances, which are here pro- 
duced, where the natural conſtitution of a 
rational being cries out againſt annihilation. 
But neither is this concern for poſthumous 
_ applauſe, an abſurd and fooliſh paſſion. It's 
univerſality proves it conſonant to the will 
of our Creator. Virtuous actions are thoſe, 
which obtain the praiſe and eſteem of the 
world ; as vicious ones incur the general re- 
proach and diſeſteem. When Mr. Locke, 
ſpeaking- of moral relations, ſays, that the 

meaſure of virtue and vice is to be taken 

from the general reputation or diſcredit they 
are in through the ſeveral nations of the 
world; (4) he appears to have expreſſed 
himſelf a little uncautiouſly ; ſince a more 


(4) Ef, on Hum. Underſtanding, B. II. C. 28. F 10. 
7”: 5 infal- 
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infallible criterion of right and wrong, (with 
the eternal and unalterable nature of which 
he was well apprized,) might have occurred 
to his reflection. It is however certain that 
public eſteem and applauſe are generally the 
reſult of virtuous actions; and a more de- 
plorably unnatural ſymptom in a character 
can ſcarce be mentioned, than an utter in- 
ſenſibility to theſe motives. - We have, it is 
true, a perſuaſive to virtue, and a diſſuaſive 
from vice, which ought to be infinitel 
more powerful than the praiſe and reproac 
of men: Yet the en gaps of theſe 
motives upon our hearts, is a manifeſtly 
wiſe conſtitution of the Author of our na- 
ture. Under rational conduct, they ſerve 
the beſt and moſt uſeful purpoſes. The 
miſconduct of them has been often miſ- 
chievous : It is granted. So has every good 
principle, reaſon itſelf, been ſometimes 
made ſubſervient to deſtroy it's own inte- 
reſts, and the purſuit of the moſt irrational 
purpoſes. There may be men of ſuch he- 
roic virtue that the applauſe of other men 
may have no ſhare in the production of their 
laudable actions; but no man ever arrived 
at this glorious height, without previouſly 
taking many a leading ſtep: Nor do theſe 
men undervalue all reputation ; though they 
may not affect the praiſe of the veg be- 
ing deſirous, or perhaps ſecure of a more 
authentic approbation of their actions. That, 
which brings this appetite of our nature 
TE | Fe 4 into 
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into diſrepute is that often our deſire of 
praiſe is ſo ſtrong, and our merit, that 
ſhould juſtify it, ſo ſmall, that it only ſerves 
to expoſe our want of diſcretion, To de- 
fire the approbation of rational beings muſt 
everlaſtingly be juſtifiable, and right, be an- 
unchanging law of the all-wiſe Father of 
men and angels: Not to deſerve this, or to 
claim it, when unmerited, are the points 
wherein we rare to blame. END 
9. To return to the argument of infin- 
cerity in the profeſſion of the Infidel, and 
it's unſuitableneſs to his inſatiable deſire of 
raiſe, When we hear a man give out, that 
in a few years he knows he ſhall be nothing, 
that he is pleaſed with the thought of his 
approaching annihilation ; declaring, at the 
ſame time, that he writes to acquire an im- 
mortal name; to which of theſe two incon- 
ſiſtent aſſertions ſhall -we give credit? To 
the latter ſurely, What other motive could 
have ſet him to work ? Any pretence of his 
aiming at the pleaſure or profit of mankind 
would be ridiculous. His notion is evi- 
dently not leſs hurtful than it is diſpleaſing. 
Lucretius is, of all writers, the moſt extra- 
vagant, in his profeſſed defire of praiſe, He 
every where confeſſes, it was his grand in- 
ducement to write: (e) And the extreme 
vanity of his ſelf- commendations muſt make 


(e) Ses Book I. 5 gar.--B, II. 5 529. —, IV. 3 3 
0 184,--B, VI. 7 81. -&c, &, | 
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us readily believe him. But can we believe 
that he, who was ſo impotently fond of the 
notion that his name would 10 r-exiſt in 
ſome diſtant future age, would be really 
diſſatisfied with the thought, that he might 
then himſelf be ſomething ? If it be ſaid, 
the foreſight of his future fame, when he 
himſelf ſhould be annihilated, was all he 
ſought; his own arguments, againſt his 
weak brethren, riſe up, and ſeverely mili- 
tate againſt himſelf, Had he foreſeen that 
men would ſpeak ill of him through future 
enerations, bo would have ſought to arm 
Rimſelf againſt this concern, with the to- 
pics drawn from his philoſophy.—Scilicet 
baud nobis quicquam, qui non erimus tum, Ge. 
But this is applicable to the pleaſure of 
raiſe as well as the pain of infamy, One 
1s tempted to think the man is but in jeſt, 
upon ſeeing his real ſentiments thus groſsly 
contradict his pretences ; when vanity ap- 
pears to prompt his zeal for the propagation 
of a doctrine, which is ſo univerſal a level- 
ler; where Creon, the prince, and Polus, 
the actor, Irus, the beggar, and Agamem- 
non, the ſovereign among kings, are equally 
nothing; with a view merely of his oceu- 
pying an eminent poſt, among theſe non» 
entities, For this, he endeavours to eſta- 
-bliſh principles, which cancel all moral rule 
of action; deny an infinitely perfect Firſt- 
Cauſe; diſclaim the ſuperiority of man 
| 28 4 over 
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over brutes ; and contend that reaſon is 
nothing but a jumble of ſenſeleſs atoms, 
10. It will be eaſy for thoſe, who are 
| willing to miſunderſtand this argument, to 
reply here : That if we had ſuch an univer- 
ſal prepoſſeſſion, that at death we ceaſe not 
to be intelligent, and conſcious of things 
without us, there would be no farther need 
of any inquiry into the immortality of the 
ſoul ; all men would readily allow it, find- 
ing the proof and ratification within them- 
ſelves, which yet we ſee they do not: 
Therefore this prevention is not general, or 
is uſeleſs and idle, ſince it will ſtand no 
ſtreſs, with thoſe, who are inclined to com- 
bat it. To this, the inſtances above pro- 
duced, the actions of all rational beings, of 
the unbelievers themſelves, with their own 
confeſſions, which evidence this poſſeſſion, 
might be a ſufficient anſwer. But let it be no- 
ticed, that it is not ſaid, that all men, whoſe 
minds are pre-occupied by this notion, are 
able to deduce it, in a concluſive manner, 
from premiſſes properly laid down. It is 
allowed that, with moſt men, it is not the 
work of reaſon ; but the effe& of a natural 
inſtint, implanted by divine Providence in 
the breaſts of all men; whereby we tacitly 
aſſume what we earneſtly defire, and what 
is ordained to have the moſt beneficial influ- 
ence upon our actions; without our ſeeking. 
for a dire& proof of it. It is therefore 
juſtly called a prepoſſeſſion; being an ef- 
8 1 fectual 
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fectual impulſe upon our minds, appointed 
for the producing a courſe of action, neceſ- 
ſary to the good of the ſpecies, which could 


not take place, were our minds poſſeſſed 


with the contrary notion. It cannot then 
de ſaid to be idle, ſince it actually inſpires 
our reſolution, and invigorates our endea- 
vours, to regulate our conduct, upon the 
plan of divine wiſdom. Yet it ought not, 
1nvincible and univerſal as it appears to- be, 
to ſuperſede all farther inquiry into the na- 
ture of the ſoul, The rational principle 
will be completely ſatisfied only with clear 
truth, not with preventions, even of the 
beſt kind. The prepoſſeſſion is reaſonable, 
is well-grounded, is readily accounted for : 
Yet, though it prevents our own reflections, 
it is right it ſhould be tried by ſubſequent 
reaſoning : For by that means it's truth, it's 
firm foundation in the reality of things, will 
the more triumphantly appear. As it univer- 
fally precedes our own reaſoning ; it ſignifies 
to us, that we owe it's original to Supreme 
Wiſdom itſelf ; as well as that of our other 
natural inſtincts and appetites : But this is, 
properly ſpeaking, that part of our human - 
nature, which moſt eminently diſtinguiſhes 
us from brute beaſts, For even where it is 
not a concluſion properly deduced from rea- 
ſon, it is yet a conſequence of our being 
rational, and endued with the power of re- 
flection. It agrees to the child, the grown 
man, the 222 the peaſant; to all 
| N rational 
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rational creatures, and to them only.. To 
call it a prejudice, in the bad ſenſe of the 
word, is impertinent ; for though it be pre- 
vious to our own reaſoning upon the ſub- 
ject, yet we never actually revolt from it 
again; which is not agreable to the idea of 
a prejudice, in the worſt acceptation : for 
theſe we lay down, as reaſon improves. But 
reaſon, be it ever ſo highly improved, will 
never ſhew this pre-occupation to be ill- 
founded, and diſprove it, without at once 
diſproving itſelf, and diſcovering that it 
were then a moſt improper faculty to crea- 
tures, in whom ſuch prevention were not 
grounded in the nature of things. 


PROPOSITION I. 


IHE viſible effects of this prepoſſeſſion 
extend themſelves over the whole proſpet 
of human affairs, e e 
1. Tu ov it be a general and juſt com- 
laint, that the important intereſts of men 
in a future exiſtence are ſtrangely neglected; 
yet upon a cloſer, and more accurate conſi - 
deration of the ſubject, it will appear that 
the pre- occupation in queſtion has a vaſtly 
- greater effect upon the conduct and ſenti- 
ments of mankind, than is commonly ima- 

gined. The actions of men, and the whole 

tenor of their thoughts, would be incredibly 
| | different 
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different from what they are, were the pre- 
vention, the conſtant ſecret ſuggeſtion, that 
at death, they ſhall not altogether ceaſe to 
be, entirely ſuppreſſed. To carry their con- 
cern at all beyond the ſuppoſed time of 
their extinction, would then be thought 
manifeſtly abſurd. The views of men would 
then as naturally and univerſally withdraw 
themſelves within the limits of this ſhort 
ſpan, as they now extend themſelves be- 
yond it. And how the world could then 
ſubſiſt, or any kind of ſociety be maintained 
in it, does not well appear. This, would do 
the work of. eſtabliſhed atheiſm, and drive 
men precipitantly into actions, againſt the 
good of the ſpecies, and the conſiſtency of 
ſocial life. For each individual, inceſſantly 
prompted with the thought, that all rela- 
tions 3 him, and the reſt of mankind, 
were upon the point of being ſoon ter- 
minated for ever, would ſeparate his views 
accordingly from the common intereſt. As 
the eſtabliſhment of this diſaſtrous principle 
would operate ſpeedily to the total deſtruc- 
tion of the human race; ſo we may be ſure 
that every ſtate and kingdom, in which it 
is found to be actually propagated and in- 
creaſing, is running, with proportionable 
ſwiftneſs, to decay and ruin. W 
2. It is poſſible that ſome perſons of great 
ſenſibility, and ſtrong natural affections, may 
ſay that they would have the ſame preſent 
concern for all the ſuperexiſting part of the 

| | ſpecies, 


| exertion of fancy and reaſon, place ourſelves 
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ſpecies, which they now have, though th 
were even certain that death would 9 — 


utter extinction of their being. They de- 


ceive themſelves very groſsly indeed. They 
conſult their thoughts, as they ſtand affected 
juſt now, and apply the affections riſing from 


the preſent prevention to the contrary one. 


It is talking like unexperienced children, to 
be poſitive about our ſentiments, in certain 


circumſtances, while we are in quite oppo- 


ſite ones. There is no conſulting our pre- 


ſent nature, how we thould be affected to- 


wards other beings, if we were diveſted of 


it, and had a contrary nature. We ſhall 


never find out ,this by contemplating our 
own hearts, without abſtract reaſoning upon 
the point. A man of a compaſſionate foul 
could never diſcover the poſſibility of a bar- 
barous cruel nature, by conſidering his own 
breaſt, or the bent of his preſent temper; | 
yet a very little obſervation would inform 
him, that inhumanity is a quality too often 
ſuperinduced to the character of depraved 
man. So a perſon of a generous and grate- 
ful diſpoſition will form a miſtaken judg- 
ment of the affections of one, whom ſelfiſh- 
neſs, and ingratitude ſecretly govern ; and 
we ſee accordingly that ſuch a man is often 
ſo incredulous of any thing diſparaging to 
humanity, as to be greatly impoſed upon. 
To find out the oppoſite affections ariſing 
from oppoſite views, we muſt, by a ſtrong 
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in that different ſituation of mind, which a 


variation in circumſtances might be expected 


to inſpire. Let us imagine, for inſtance, 


that we had juſt received the news, that 

upon account of ſome ſignal national bleſ- 
ſing a public rejoicing, and ſolemnity was 
to be held on ſuch a day, which might af- 


ford us a proſpect of great entertainment: 
Suppoſing the intelligence conveyed, at the 
ſame time, to a malefactor, irretrievably 

condemned to die, the day before the feſti- 


val; it were 3 to ſay, that we ſhould 


be Fanny intereſted in theſe tidings. The 


wretch, who knew he ſhould not be living 


then, to partake of the feſtivity, could na- 


turally have no concern, or intereſt in it, nor 
be affected by the news at all. It is incon- 
fiſtent with reaſon to believe that thoſe men, 
who anxiouſly concern themſelves. for the 


welfare of their ſurviving friends, at the a 


proach of death, as indeed almoſt all men 
do, ſhould really imagine the utter end of 
their exiſtence near. What ſhall we ſay of 
the earneſt ſolicitude of Otho, for the peace 
and ſafety. of his partiſans, (as related by 
Suetonius,) juſt before he put an end to his 


own life; that he might terminate the 


bloody conteſt ; or of the extraordinary care 
for the preſervation of his friends, which 


occupied the laſt thoughts of Cato, at Utica, 


who, as Plutarch tells us, juſt before his 


final act of deſperation ſettled his mind, by 


reading Plato's dialogue on the ——— 
JJ ER. woah 
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of the ſoul ? Innumerable are the inſtances | 


of great influence on the actions and ſenti- 
ments of men, ariſing from a previous 
ſenſe of the voice of nature, apprehended 
as feclingly addreſſing them, even after their 
own life here is cloſed, The Grecian wo- 
men deterred from ſuicide, by the ſhame of 
their dead bodies being expoſed ſtark naked; 
Lucretia's contrivance in killing herſelf, af- 
ter ſuch a manner as to clear her reputa- 
tion; the very particular injunctions of 
Cyrus, relating to his body, at his laſt hour, 
Fare caſes in point. Who ſcels not in his 
reaſt ſome particularly intereſting object, 
ſacred to his affections, even after death; 
and of which he ſtands in awe, beyond the 
tomb? The objection, in ſhort, is contra- 
dictory to common ſenſe. It ſuppoſes that 


natural humanity would make us act as we 


do, though we had a certain perſuaſion of 
our utter extinction at death. That certain 


perſuaſion, and natural humanity, are incon- 
ſiſtent and contradictory to each other. 


3. The conception that we are ſoon to 
loſe our own exiſtence, and leave the reſt of 


. After he had deſired that if any were inclined to 


take him by the hand, or look upon him, they ſhould do 
it, while he was yet alive, he adds, Jr N iyw - 
, drTiuca Vikecs Jane, Inet r' day3parer 


7 dae 0G pe ifire, un dur dh, What is meant by 
iynoat lope appears a little after, This was to be done, 
while he was yet alive, Xen, Cyrop, | 
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our ſpecies behind us, would naturally fill 
us with regret for ourſelves, but no concern 
for them; It would make us inexorable; and 


ſelfiſh to the laſt degree, regardleſs of every 
thing without ourſelves j except fo far only 
as they conduced to our own purpoſes, in 
our preſent little point of exiſtence; and at 


our departure hence, omnia vel medium fiant- 


mare, would be our farewel. Accordingly 


utter ſelfiſhneſs'is the principal pillar of the 
Epicurean hypotheſis. A ſentiment not diſ- 
ſimilar from this, when I am dead, let all 
the world periſh with me, has been recorded; 
as frequent in the mouth of many a tyrant, 


| like that in Claudia:: 


© "Bverſo juvat orbe mori; ſolatia ls 
Eritium commune dabil, (g) ——= © 
Theſe ſhocking ſentiments of execrable mon- 
ſters, leaving life againſt their will, and fore- 
ſeeing, that in the renewal, or continuance of 


their conſcious being, no proſpect awaited 


them, but of unknown horrors, and accumu- 
lated vengeance, are not the ſentiments of hu- 


man nature. The Infidel certainly does not 
adyert to the pernicious conſequences of the 


(8) *“ In the wreck of nature, the. univerſal - perdition 
at be ſome comfort Naw 1 upon 
the firſt part of the ſentence; and upon hearing ſome- 
thing like it, cried out, Immo, % CC. Macbeth in 
Shakeſpear utters the ſame ſentiment, when his affairs 
T. op 
——— — I'm weary of the ſun; 
And wiſh the tate o' th' world were now undone, 
9 Ff uncon- 
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unconcern, he ſecks e e ſor all we 
leave behind us. Very deplorable, in truth, 
would be the ſtate of that nation, whoſe 
Sovereign, being taught to regard his ſub- 


jects, as mere machines, to be wound up 


for his entertainment, and to be deſtroyed 
at his pleaſure, without any dread of an 
after-reckoning for his crimes, or wanton 
abuſe of power, were perſuaded that, toge- 
ther with his tyranny, his life, his exiſtence 
would ſoon be at an end. But were the na- 


tion itſelf univerſally to hold the like per- 
i dy it's yery being, as a nation, would 


wiftly hurry on to it's utter extinction. 

4. f rom the contemplation of characters, 
derogatory from human nature, and ſuppoſed 
to be fraught with principles directly con- 
tradictory to it; let us turn back to the 

effects of the oppoſite principle, in- 


happy e 
de ibly impreſſed, by the finger of God, 


upon the heart of man. This tacit preven- 
tion, that we ſhall be poſſeſſed of ſenſe, and 
conſciouſneſs after death, engages us inſen- 
ſibly into a concern for the welfare of our 
ſurvivors, and attaches our affections to the 
8 of juſtice, and every virtue bene - 


ficial to our ſpecies. It diſpoſes us to be- 
come membets of rational ſociety, We ſee 


to what laudable foundations, and pious in- 


ſtitutions, this concern for the good of man- 


kind, after our own death, has given riſe. 
What generous proviſion has been made, 
what wiſe regulations deviſed for the ſup- 
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port of perſons the moſt deſtitute, and the 
education of children, otherwiſe abandoned 
to wretchedneſs and-deſolation ? Suceceding 
nerations bleſs, and reap the fruits of the 
Intereſt we take in poſthumous events. We 
behold the deſigns of all men, who a& ras 
tionally, and conſiſtently with the common 
feelings of humanity, ſtretching out far be- 
yond the term of their own lives. In the 
expenditure, and diſpoſal of his preſent pof- 
ſeffions, in the regard he thinks due to the 
remote effects and influence of his actions 
and ſentiments, the very Atheiſt, Would 
hardly think himſelf in his right and ſober 
wits, if he paid no attention at all to the 
- intereſts of a diſtant futurity. He that or- 
dained the conſtitution of humanity has 
provided, for the preſervation of the ſpecies, 
an invincible impulſe in the minds of all 
men, ſome few unnatural character ex- 
cepted, which makes them propoſe to 
themſelves a ſort of ſecondary exiſtence. in 
their poſterity, Ho would it ſhock pa- 
rental tenderneſs, to be taught fo think, we 
are concerned for bgitigs as tranſitory as the 
empty bubbles in the ſtream! Our moſt 
common and ordinary ways of thinking and 
acting are full of references to things lying, 
without oyr noticing it ourſelves, beyond 
the period of our life, This unobſerved 
principle does the work of reaſon in the 
greateſt part of mankind ; who either never 
reaſon about their own nature accurately, 
ph i» FF 2 | or 
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or are thus kept right, before they do ſo. 
Thus it gains an caſy acceſs to the rule of 
action mentioned above, and makes it con- 
prone to our nature. Though, as Mr. 
Locke has ſhewn, we have no innate ideas ; 
it has all the effect of one. Nor is there 
any thing in the ſoul of man ſo like a 
notion born with us, as this. It begins be- 
fore our reaſon, riſes neceſſarily to the re- 
flecting mind, and never again forſakes it. 
There is no need that ſuch a principle ſhould 
be innate in the ſoul; nor indeed is it ne- 
ceſſary that any principle ſhould be born 
with us. To ſecure it's aſcendency over 
the human mind, it is enough that the 
common ſenſe of all men, their common 
intereſt, the conſiſtency of ſociety, and the 
preſervation of the very ſpecies, conſpire to 
enforce their admittance of it. Humanity, 
in ſhort, moſt minutely conſidered, or con- 
templated in the moſt extended views, the 
whole, and every part of our nature, uni- 
verſally oppoſes the ſuppoſition of the In- 
fidel ; and evidences a general prevention in 


behalf of the contrary perſu on. 3 


98. 


eee, 


SECTION IX, and laſt. 


| Some Remarks on the Hi ory of the general 
Prevention of Mankind, in behalf of their 
Suture Exiſtence after Death. 


1. FF HE idea of his future exiſtence' 
after death appears to have natu- 
rally and neceſſarily found an early entrance 
into the mind of man; even ever ſince his 
nature was what it is now; that is, ever 
 fince any conſiderate perſon thought upon 
death, and upon what he would wiſh to be, 
or happen after it. The deſire of being al- 
ways conſcious, and intelligent of things 
without ourſelves, being inſeparable from 
our rational nature, it muſt have been al- 
ways inevitable to a mind endued with a 
power of reflection, upon the firſt fight of 
the ſeizure, by death, of a perſon beloved, 
to aſk itſelf, whither the living ſoul is fled, 
upon it's removal from the preſent ſcene. 
The fondneſs of parents for their children, 
the relations, natural affections, and ten- 
derneſs, which connect the individuals of 
the ſpecies to each other, by indiſſoluble 
cordial ties, muſt always have been pretty 
Ff 4 muc 
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much the ſame as at this day. The generations 
of men had elſe been few; and the whole 
race very ſoon at an end, Now it is not ſup- 
poſable that the ſorrow endured by the 
firſt men, upon the loſs of their departed 
friends could fail to put them upon Ss in- 
uiry, what was become of their living, 
ntient, and intelligent part. Their fre- 
uent re-appearance to the ſurvivors in their 
leep, muſt alone have naturally ſuggeſted 
the notion, that they were ſtill exiſtent in 
ſome inviſible ſtate. Accordingly by all the 
veſtiges, we can trace of the remoteſt anti- 
uity, in the hiſtory of mankind, it is plain 
ey thought the ſpirits of their friends, and 
benefactors, at their demiſe, ' were ſo far 
from being deprived of ſenſe, and conſci- 
ouſneſs themſelves, that they extended their 
concern to the affairs of their ſurvivors: 
And blinded, by degrees, with ſuperſtitious 
reverence, they proceeded to adore them as 
tutelar Deitics, preſiding over particular fa» 
milies, tribes, and diſtricts; For a ſenſe of 
religion being by nature one of the ſtrongeſt 
affections in the human breaſt; man is un- 
ſpeakably more prone to the extreme of ſu- 
erſtition, than to it's oppoſite of Atheiſm, _ 
his was probably the beginning of Poly- 
theiſm, and all falſe religion; whereby 
men divided, and ſub- divided the univerſal 
providence, according to particular kin- 
dreds, and countries. Hence the pride of 
every. nation prompted it to ſet up it's own | 
A 5 peculiar 
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peculiar God; and then to fancy it impoſ- 
tible that one and the ſame being could ſu- 
perintend every thing, in all times and pla- 
ces. Be that as it will, the natural pro- 
penſities in the human mind, and: the affec- 
tions univerſally inherent in it, indicate ſuf- 
ficiently that the notion of the immortality 
of the foul muſt have been ſtarted; almoſt 
from the very birth of reaſon itſelf, 
2. That the idea of a future exiſtence of 
the ſoul after death muſt have been almoſt 
coeval with the firſt dawnings of human 
reaſon 18, by the half-learned, and half-rea- 
ſoning Infidel, ſaid to be diſproved by the 
following paſſage, which has been quoted, 
uſque ad nauſeam, from Herodotus : - == 
Egyptians were the firſt, who profeſſed thet 
1005 of this notion, — the 45 7 man is 
immortal. He breaks off the quotation 
here abruptly, in the middle of the ſen- 
tence, pur poſvly overlooking it's connection 
with the {abſe vent part: © and that, upon 
the diſſolution of the body, it tranſinigrates into 
ſome other living creature, always born anew ; 
and that, when it ſhall have completed it's 
circuit of animals, terreſtrial, aquatic, and 
volatile, it ſhall reanimate once more the body 
of a man ;. and that this whole cycle of tranſ- 
migrations ſhall be completed within three 
thouſand years. This notion of the Egyp- 
tians has been adopted by the Greek writers, 
. ſome ſooner, ſome later, who have given it 
out as their own. The names: of theſe 
a FS (plagiaries) 
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| feveral creatures, while animated with 
| wy out their ordinary term, thrice the time would not 


the longevity of ſome, be conſidered, 
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_ (plagiaries) I know ; but do not here ſet 


own. (6) Now all that can be juſtly: aſ- 
ſumed from hence is this ; that Herodotus 
y the Egyptians firſt taught the notion 
of a metempſychoſis, or of an immortality 
of that ſort, But it is to be noticed here 
that Herodotus openly profeſſes in the be- 


ginning of the ſame chapter, to write the 


traditions of the Egyptians concerning what 
had paſſed in former ages, rather than thoſe 


tranſactions themſelves ;” which were pro- 


bably taken from the legends of their prieſts. 
And ſuch a collection was not without it's 


ule: For the traditions of a people muſt be 


admitted to conſtitute a part of their hiſtory, 


in the want of authentic records; only as 
they often diſguiſe the reality of things, 
one ſhould be cautious not to lay much ſtreſs. 

upon them, without due reflection. The 
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cycle of tranſmigrations thus to be performed by ani- 
mal ſouls, and completed in three thouſand years; that 
1 is likely enough to have been purely Egyptian. 
ut the ſpace aſſumed is ſomewhat ron For if the 
human ſouls, 


half enough, if the multiplicity of the ſpecies, and 
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Egyptians, according to Herodotus, pre- 
tended they were the firſt, who committed 
to writing this notion of the metempſycho- 
ſis, or of this particular mode of the ſuper» 
exiſtence of the human ſou]. It is plain it 
mult be this congeit, and not the doctrine of 
the immortality of the ſoul, ſimply confidered, 
which he means to ſay, the Greek writers, | 
whoſe names he knows, but will not diſco» ' '" 
ver, ſtole from the Egyptians, It is cer- —_— 
tain that ſimple doctrine was in writing | 4 

many ages before the time of Herodotus. | 

Heſiod and Homer, who lived four hun- 

dred years before him, ſpeak of the ſuper- 

exiſtence of the ſoul, as of a notion gene- 

rally received, and long eſtabliſhed among 

the Greeks; and their *. Theogonia, 

which is built upon it, is by Herodotus 

himſelf, referred to a far more remote an- 

tiquity; for he ſays, (in chapter 53d of 

the ſame book,) that the authors, who 
might be ſuppoſed to introduce it firſt into 
Greece, were not extant in his time. That 

the Egyptians, in ſhort, ſhould have been 

the firſt, who eſtabliſhed the opinion of the 

immortality of the ſoul amongſt them, 

while the reſt of the world had never once 

thought of it, is a ſuppoſition as unſup- 

ported in fact, as it is unphiloſophical, and 

contradictory to the conſtitution of human 

nature. This paſſage might as well be 

quoted, to prove that the Egyptians firſt in- 
troduced religion too into the world: For all 

„ „„ 3 religion 
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religion ſuppoſes the exiſtence of ſeparate 
ſpirits, in ſome ſtate or other, Mankind 
never adored things inanimate, as inanimate, 
The worſhip was always meant to ſomething 
having intelligence, and power to help or 
harm them. No religion is conceivable 
without the notion of a ſuperior inviſible 
power, For, as Mr. Wollaſton well ob- 
feryes ; Sure no one did ever pretend to 
« preſent God by any picture or image. Ace- 
22 e to Diogenes Laertius, the Egyp- 
4% tians ſet up «ydAueare in their temples, 
6 To un bid ira hy To O85 weep for that very 
* reaſon, becauſe they did not know his 
*, ſhape ; or how to repreſent' him. Their 
« images ſeem to have been ſymbols, or hi- 
« eroglyphics, expreſſing ſomething of 
« their ſenſe, or opinion concerning him. 
« For, as Maimonides obſerves, no man 
« ever did, or ever will worſhip an idol, 
© made of metal, ſtone, or wood, as that 
« Being, who made heaven and carth.“ 
Since bes all religion originally, and neceſ- 
farily, enforced upon the mind of man ſome 
idea of an inviſible, powerful, and intelli- 
nt agent, the tranſition appears natural, 
and almoſt inevitable, to conceive the ſoul 
of man to be capable of exiſting ſeparately 
in an inviſible Horny and the notion of a 


future period of exiſtence to have ſcarcely 
been of a later date than the oldeſt religion. 
The Egyptians poſſibly went farther in ido—- 
latry than any other nation. But the begin- 
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ning of it all was an extravagant reſpe& to 
their departed kindred. In Sir Iſaac New- 


ton's ſhort Chronology, Anno a. C. 1002, 


- 0 Se ſac reigns in Egypt, and adorns Thebes, 


« dedicating it to his father Ammon, by the 


„% name of No-Ammon, or Ammon-No. 
«« gSeſac alſo erected temples and oracles to 
„ his father in Thebes, Ammonia, and 


« Fthiopia, and cauſed his father to be | 


* worſhiped as a God in theſe countries,” 
Yet it is not ſaid that Seſac invented religion, 
or the notion of the immortality of the 
ſoul. He grafted the deification of his fa- 
ther's ſpirit upon theſe principles already 
eſtabliſhed. 2 85 
3. It may be ſaid, that theſe con- 
jectural diſquiſitions into hiſtory, which is 
buried in the impenetrable darkneſs of re- 
mote antiquity, is allowed to be egregious 
trifling on both ſides: But modern travel- 
lers, hiſtorians, and approved philoſophers 
may be cited in proof that there are whole 
nations, who have no-notion of a God, of 
ſeparate ſpirits, or of the human ſoul, 
There have been writers indeed of theſe 
ſeveral ' denominations, who have aſſerted 
raſhly, and without proof, ſtrange things of 
divers countries, which more ſober and ac- 
curate accounts from men of leſs conceit, 
and more judgment and patient inquiry, 
have generally diſproved. The inhabitants. 
of California, a people as much detached 
from the reſt of mankind, as any E 
| | | at- 
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whatſoever, have been repreſented as in- 
tractable and ferocious, brutes in the ſhape 


of men; yet we have ſeen the excellent 


moral principles, the peace, the meekneſs, 
the friendſhip and honeſty, that actually 
reigns among them, in the deſcription of 
the humane Captain Shelvocke. There are 
many obvious conſiderations, that ſhould 
incline us to ſuſpect the fairneſs of ſuch re- 


lations, as repreſent men as monſters in diſ- 


tant parts of the world, We have an irra- 


tional partiality for ourſelves, the practices, 


and notions peculiar to our own country, 
and have been ſometimes abſurd enough not 
to allow our polite and ingenious neighbours - 
to have any juſt ideas of government, of 


religion, or philoſophy. With a little de- 


gree of candour and diſcernment, or a bet- 
ter information, we have quickly reverſed 
this haſty ſentence. But the farther any 


people is removed from us in time or place. 


we are ſtil] apt to imagine our ſuperiority 


over them the greater. Travellers and na- 


vigators are too fond of ſoothing this fooliſh 
vanity. Let us examipe carefully every diſ- 
paraging account of this ſort, and inquire 
particularly whether the relater be not in- 
tereſted in repreſenting the people he viſited 
as ſavage and brutal as poſſible, to juſtify 
his own proceedings among them. He pi- 
ouſly meant perhaps to exchange his religi- 
ous notions with them for what European 
luxury or avarice require, If he al _ 
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them ſome glimmerings of reaſon, or com- 
mon humanity, it is owning tacitly they 
had no commodities. to barter with him: 
Or if they had, he cannot conceal his hav- 
ing uſed very forcible arguments, to bring 
them to an exchange, When the Spaniards 
had inhumanly. maſſacred. millions of the 
poor Americans, they thought it their inte- 
reſt to paint them as black as poſſible: 
They worſhipped the devil: They offered 
to him human ſacrifices: Their ſole delight 
was in blood and ſlaughter ; in butchering, 
and cating one another, To tame theſe. 
monſters, and transform them into men, 
was certainly a glorious purpoſe, It is pity 
we are forced to add, that their great in- 
centive to this generous undertaking was, 
that America produced gold. Their pride 
on the other hand, and ambition to magnify 
the difficulty of the Spaniſh conqueſt, be- 
tray them at times into contradictory ac- 
counts, that do more juſtice to the cha- 
racter of thoſe cruelly injured nations. 
« Some witers, ſays Antonio de Solis, (i) 
treat the Indians as brutes incapable of rea- 
ſon. It is true they * e with ſim- 
plicity, the appearance of men of a diffe- 
rent complexion and habit: They gazed at 
a beard, as at ſomething monſtrous, a thing 
which nature had not given them: They 
gave gold for glaſs: They believed the ex- 
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ploſion of fire-arms to be lightning, and 
orſes to be wild beaſts, All this was the 


effect of novelty, and does not betoken 
their want of natural underſtanding : For 


though aſtoniſhment ſuppoſes ignorance, it 
does not ſuppoſe incapacity. God made 


them rational, and notwithſtanding he per- 


mitted their blindneſs, he nevertheleſs en- 
dued them with all the gifts of nature, that 


were neceffaty for the preſervation of. the 


This account draws nearer to the common 


ſtandard of human nature, and may be ſup- 


poſed to hold univerſally. | 1 47] 
4. It is not eaſy to ſay how far human 


nature may degenerate in ſome- individuals, 


under the diſadvantage of peculiarly un- 
circumſtances. But wherever there 


ſimple, with laws of any kind, for public 


peace, and private ſecurity, it is hardly 
conceivable that- men ſhould not be forced: 
on-the confideration, whether there be not 
inviſible power, ſuperior to their mnt! 


ww 7 
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00) Yer Mr. Locke, it ſeems, thought this conceiy-, 


able, and real mattet of fact. His words are theſe, 
Hun, Und. B. J. C. 3˙ Sect, 9 #6: The virtues whereby 
the Tauoupinambos believed they. merited Paradiſe were re- 
venge, and 1 of their enemies, No acknow- 
leugnen of any God, no religion, no worſhip.” Is there not 


an contradiction here either of Mr. Locke, or of the 
author, whom. he quotcs ? What Being was to give 


them Paradiſe for the virtue of revenge? “ Several tribes, 
n 5 a 


a. 
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ſpecies, and the perfection of his own work.” 
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This point has been conſidered at large-in 
Section VII. Again, we muſt deny them 
abſolutely all power of reflection, if we ſup- 
poſe the idea of ſome agent, of power, and 
wiſdom greater than human, could fail to 
be kindled up in the breaſt of ſome one of 
the community, at the fight of the magni- 
ficent, beautiful, and terrible appearances 
- exhibited in nature, This idea of their 
being produced by ſome mighty, inviſible 
Agent, being once expreſſed, and commu» 
nicated to others, muſt have made ſo forei- 
ble an impreſſion upon the mind, as could 
hardly again be extinguiſned. The name 
God bring once mentioned in any part of 
the world, 15 s Mr. Locke (/), to expreſs a 
ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, invi/ible Being, the 
Juntableneſs of ſuch a notion to the principle of 
common ' reaſon, and the intereſt men vill 


ways have to mention it often, muſt neceſſarily | 
ſpread it far and wide, and continue it down 


aus been diſcavered in America, 7 the celebrated Dr. 


Robertſon, which haus no idea whateuer of a Supreme B.- N 


ing, and no rijes of religious worſhip, Hiſt. of America, 
5. IV. p. 81. 14 the reflecting reader compare this 
with the following paſſage, from the ſame elegant writ- 
er, and judge of their. conſiſtencey. Ve can trace this 
n ( 1 the immortality of the foul) from one extremity of 
erica to the other ; in ſome regions more faint and obſcure, 

in others mare / mag developed, but no where unknown. 
The. moſt uncvilized of it's ſavage tribes do not appre- 
death av the extinftion of 2 All hope for a 
future and more happy ſi ate. Ibid. P. 389. 


'(!) B. I, Ch, 4+ Sect. 10. 
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#0 all generations,” It was ſufficient then 
to have been once ſtarted ; and is not one of 
_ thoſe notions, which can ever be loſt, At 
the end of the preceding paragraph, he ſays, 
« It ſeems ſtranger to me, that a whole na- 
tion of men ſhould be any where found fo brut- 
iſh, as to want the notion of a God; than 
that they ſhould be without any notion of num- 
_ bers, or fire.” Yoo b 


5. An author writing of the converſion 
of a ſavage nation, (n) and telling us he 
found they had no name in their language 
for God, or the human ſoul ; ſhould firſt 
perſuade us to believe he is completely maſ- 
ter of the meaning of every word. in the 
language of a nation, with which he never 
had the leaſt intercourſe, a little before. 
How can he pretend to have ſuch politive 
aſſurance. of a circumſtance, of ſo. difficult 
_ inveſtigation as this? Have they no name, 
no notion of ſome Being ſuperior to man, 
in power and knowledge, affecting their 
minds with hope or fear ? Though it ſhould 
appear ſo confuſed, ſo blended with abſur- 
_ dity, and idle fictions, as to be far enough 
from anſwering the philoſophical idea of 
the Supreme Being; an impartial and judi- 
cious relator would recolle& that many na- 


tin) Nichelaus del Techs, in his letters «x Parogudria 
de Caiaguarum conver ſione, has theſe words: Reperi am 
gertem nullum nomen habere quod Deum, aut hominis ani- 


mam ſignificet. Nulla ſacra habet, nulla idola. | 
Fra, #9 tions 


% 
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tions, and the bulk of mankind in all, have an 
extremely * notion of God; to whom 
it would yet be doing great injuſtice to deny 


their having any notion of him at all. And 


as to the human ſoul, it ſeems rather to have 
been an egregious miſapplication of learn- 
ing and philolophy, as in the inſtances. of 
Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius,. than 
groſs ignorance, that made it ever be de- 
nied, or doubted, Let us, in ſhort, look 
up, with reverential awe, and gratitude to 
heaven, which has vouchſafed to us a more 


* 


perfect knowledge of the true God; and 
Ln ht life and immortality, more imme- 
diately and clearly to light; without lay- 
ing much ſtreſs upon theſe exaggerated ac- 

counts, and diſparaging compariſons. Theſe 
relaters, being their own r. eee remind 
us of the Fable of the Statue of a man be- 
ſtriding a vanquiſhed Lion. Could theſe 
injured people tell their own tale, a fair 
compariſon of both accounts would be a 
curioſity indeed. In ſhort, without turn- 
ing aſide to theſe unknown, or at beſt, un- 
certain inſtances of the extreme degeneracy 
of human nature, about which we have no 
ſuthcient warrant to reaſon at all ; we need 


not diſpute, whether what we have here 


applied, upon ſubſtantial grounds, to hu- 
manity in general, will hold good of 'it, in 
the wretched ſtate of degradation there ſup- 
poſed. Neither is it neceſſary to inquire 
whether the ideas of a Supreme Firſt- Cauſe, 
#7” 1 and 


* 
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and the immortality of the ſoul were in- 


nate in the mind of the firſt man, (a) or 
ſupernaturally inſpired into him: It is 
ſufficient that we have found them ca- 
pable of being clearly inveſtigated by hu-- 
man reaſon: And where they have once 
taken place, to ſuppoſe that ideas, moſt 
frequently, and-forcibly inculcated by na- 


ture and habit, can ever after be utterly. 
loſt, is much the ſame thing as to imagine 


that a people having a language of their 
own, might forget it entirely, while they 


have daily occaſion to ſpeak it. If any man 
will make this ſuppoſition to keep an ar- 


» 


that on his ſide there is but weak and ſuſ- 
ected teſtimony ; and on the other, more 
ber and credible teſtimony, ſupported by 

the Krongelt reaſon; 297 e 536897 507 70; 


gument on foot, we can only tell him, 


\ (6) According wo Arifiotle- a4 Ol july curl. Lib. 
de Mundo. Cap. II. C 
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N endeavour to reſcue the precious re- F 
I mains here collected from diſperſion, I 
And utter loſs, to the danger of which they - 


had been left expoſed, like the leaves of the 
Cumæan Sibyl, has given ſome trouble; which 
has been amply compenſated by the high- 
eſt ſatisfaction to the mind of the Editor. 
How far he has ſucceeded; in arranging them 
ſo, as to make them ſpeak the true ſenſe of 
their admired Author, or preſerve the juſt ; 
expreſſion of his peculiar ſpirit, muſt be left 
to the determination of the judicious Reader; . 
If it ſhall be found that he has in any de- 
gree fallen ſhort of this, he is well aware 
| that all the labour he has here beſtowed, 
5 will ſtand him in little ſtead with the pub- 
lic. All who have ever ſeen, and are able 
to form a right judgment of the ſtate of 
Mr. Baxter's Manuſcripts, will readily give __ 
teſtimony to the very Coaouraging proſpect - . 
there was, in the undertaking to put this 7 
work in ſuch order, as might, in any de- 
0 Bo G32 gree, 


„ 
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encies in others. Anxiouſly impre 


* 
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gree, ſtand the teſt of a ſevere examination. 
A moſt excellent judge in particular, who is 

_ himſelf engaged in a defence of the fame 

cauſe, which is here maintained, pronounced 

the attempt as unpromiſing, as it was cer- 
tainly ; arduous, "No art of the writings 
relative to the ſubject here diſcuſſed, ex- 
cept what has been placed under the firſt 
Section, in which it was thought proper 
that very little alteration ſhould be made, 
Has been eſteemed fit for the public inſpec- 
tion, in their original form. Throughout 
all the reſt, it was found indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary to caſt anew many paſſages, to lop 
redundancies in ſome, and to mn defiei- 

e 


a ſenſe of this neceſſity, and of the great 


d with 


caution requiſite in offering to the world 


2 work left very imperfect by an Author, 
of eſtabliſhed reputation, the Editor has 
ſtudied carefully to diſcharge his truſt, as 
nearly as poſlible, in the manner he ap- 
prehends & 
n content to ſee it executed. The ſen- 
tence printed in Italics, at the begin- 
ning of the laſt paragraph of the Letter 
ſubjoined, will plead his apology for en- 
ga ing in a work of ſo much difficulty, 
and fully juſtify the ſolicitude his worthy 
Friend, Mr, p Sowa Baxter, has ſhewn 
to ſee his Father's work made public. 
It. is a ſufficient proof, that in the laſt 
hours of his valuable life, the wiſh * 


Author himſelf would have 
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the heart of that excellent man was to ſee 
this work digeſted, and completed for pub- 
lication. The world, it is feared, will 
find occaſion to lament, that heaven was 
not pleaſed to grant his dying wiſh. If, 
after all, it's approbation ſhall enſure to 
this performance the ſucceſs of his be- 
nevolent and pious purpoſe, to him be all 
the honour. -If that ſhall be denied, let 
the Editor alone be blamed, WT. 


ALITTER from Mr. BAXTER, 


Author of 4 An Inquiry into the Nature 


of the Human Soul;“ of ö Matho, or 


| Colmotheoria puerilis ;” and of © The 
Evidence of Reaſon in proof of the Im- 


mortality of the Soul independent on 


the more abſtruſe Inquiry into the Na- 
ture of Matter and Spirit ;” 


To Joun Wilks, E/T; 


| My deareſt Mr. WII KBS, 


OUR Letter of December the 12th 


J alarmed me, by hearing you had got 

ſuch a dangerous fall off your horſe. ". th 
derate exerciſe is good, but dangerous ex- 
erciſe, ſuch as riding a fiery horſe, is not 

_ commendaþle ; and if you would oblige 


Mrs. Wilkes, if you would oblige all your 
friends, and all good men, who conceive 


great hopes from you, you will be more 
cautious for the future, We had a terrible 


inſtance in the news- papers lately of a man 
| | ſpoke 


Met SY. ets r 
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ke wonderfully well of, who got his. 
cath by ſuch a fall. * f 
As to altering any thing in the Addreſs, 
to you before the Appendix, I durſt not do 
it without your participation; unleſs you 
had ſuggeſted ſomething, you would have 
had changed: and by this time .I ſuppoſe 
it is publjſhed. If not, I beg you cauſe 
change any thing you think proper. I 
wrote to Mr. Millar, after preſenting ſome 
copies to gentlemen in London, to ſend 
down five copies of it to Lord Blantyre at 
Edinburgh, to be given to particular friends 
there, and I wiſh you would ſpeak to him 
of it. As to the ſtate of my diſeaſe, un- 
leſs I would make ſuppoſitions contrary to- 
all probability, I have no reaſonable hopes 
of recovery, the ſwelling which began at 
my legs, being now got up to my belly 
and head. I am a trouble to all about me, 
eſpecially to my poor wife, who has the 
life of a ſlave night and day, in helping me 
to take care of a diſeaſed carcaſe, Yet I | 
may linger on a while, as I can ſtill walk a 
little through the room, and divert myſelf 
now and then with reading, nay, and writ» 
ing down my remarks on what I read. But 
I can with ſincerity aſſure you, (my moſt 
dear Mr. Wilkes,) death has nothing ter- 
rible to me, or rather, I look upon it with 
leaſure. I have long and often conſidered, 
and written down, the advantages of a ſe- 
parate ſtate, I ſhall ſoon know more 4 


[4 
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all the men I leave behind me; wonders in- 
- | material nature, and the world of ſpirits, 
: Which never entered into the thoughts of 
philoſophers. The end of knowledge there, 
is not to get a name, or form a new ſe, 
but to adore the power and wiſdom of the 
Deity. This kills pride, but heightens 
happineſs and pleaſure. All our rational 
deſires, ' becauſe rational, muſt be ſatisfied 
by a Being himſelf infinitely rational. 1 
have been long aware that nothing can go 
beyond the grave, but the habits of virtue 
and innocence, There is no diſtinction in 
that world, but what proceeds from virtue, 
or vice. Titles and riches are laid off when 
the ſhroud goes on. But O, my deareſt 
friend, I cannot conceal from you a topic 
of. inexpreſſible pleaſure. Puniſhment it- 
ſelf is pleaſant. God does not puniſh out 
of anger and revenge, to deſtroy ; as we 
wrathful men conclude ; but to correct and 
make better. That is the true end of pu- 
-niſhment. Boundleſs puniſhment would 
ſhew uncontroulable power, but chaſtiſe- 
ment in proportion to our. faults, ſhews the 
divine perfection of equity; and with a 
deſign to correct, not to throw us off, ſnews 
mercy. The end of God's puniſhing us 
therefore is our final happineſs, Are not 
theſe comfortable topics at the approach of 
death ?—Beſides, what is it to be free from 


Fo, the pains and infirmities of the body? 
Though I am ſatisfied juſt now, that the 
| 6 | weakneſs 
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putation, at ſecond hand. 
my dear Sir, that all men are forced to own, 
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weakneſs of my diſtreſſed limbs is as much 
the immediate effect of the ſame power and 


goodneſs, as their growth and ſtrength was 
4ixty years ago. Dare I add a word with- 
out being thought vain? This is owing to 


5 0 having reaſoned honeſtly on the nature 
a. 


that dead ſubſtance matter. It is as ut- 


terly inert, when the tree flouriſhes, as when 


the leaf withers. And it is the ſame divine 

wer differently applied, that direQs the 
aſt parting throb, and the firſt drawing 
breath. O the blindneſs of thoſe, who 


think matter can do any thing of itſelf, or 
perform an effect without impulſe or direc- 


tion by immaterial power |—As to party- 
philoſophers, who are for one ſide only, 


and contract a perſonal diſlike to thoſe who 


are not as ſtiff, they are to be pitied. I ſee 

them making their court to the heads of 

the party, and thus angling for a little re- 
t is aſtoniſhing, 


that all matter neceſſarily reſiſts a change of 


it's preſent ſtate, either of reſt or motion; 


and yet when they come to the genuine 
conſequence of this, to wit, that the Deity 
performs immediately all that is done in the 
material univerſe, they retract the former 


ſelf-evident truth, and aſcribe to this refiſt= 
ing ſubſtance, both a ſelf-motive and ſelf- 


determining power. I know not one book 
of natural philoſophy, not one, free from 


this inconſiſtency. And though I be the 


only 


q # 
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only perſon, (for any thing I know,) Ww © 
has endeavoured to eſtabliſh the parti 
cular providence of the Deity, and ſhew his 
inceſſant influence and action on all the 
parts of matter, through the wide univerſe, 
from the inactivity of this dead ſubſtance: 
yet I hope, when the preſent party zeal ſub- 
Aides a little, men will come more eaſily in 
to own ſuch a plain truth: And from the 
ſame obvious principle, a great many ab- 
ſurd notions in natural philoſophy, concern- 
ing powers in matter, will be rejected, 
Ion, if it bad been the will of heaven, 1 
would have gladly lived, till I had put in or- 
ier the ſecond part of the Enquiry, hy. 
the immortality of the human 9 4 But in- 
finite wiſdom cannot be miſtaken in calling 
me ſooner, Our blindneſs makes us form 
wiſhes. I have left ſeven or eight different 
manuſcript books, where all the materials 1 
have been collecting, for near thirty years, are 
put down, without any order, in the book 
that came next to hand, in the place or cir- 
cumſtances I was in at the time. I took all 
theſe papets to Holland with me, thinking 
to put them in order there; but you know 
that was impracticable. And fince I. came 
home I have been prevented, either with 
looking after country affairs; or want of 
health. There are a great many miſcella- 
neous ſubjects in philoſophy; of a very ſe- 
rious nature, few of them ever conſidered 
before, as I know of. But, (as I hinted | 
DEAD © 5 above) 


7 Ww Has 


ww 
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(a) Jan. 291 
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Dove, ) a ſhort time of ſeparate exiſtence 


will make every good man look with pity 


on the deepeſt reſearches we make here, and 


which we are apt to be vain of. Thus I 
have writ you every thing I had to ſay. 


It will be kind, if you ſend me a laſt letter. | 


I with you and Mrs. Wilkes all poſſible 


proſperity. And though I cannot do you 
any ſervice here, yet I hope our friendſhip 


ſhall never end. 


ys + i750, ANDREW BAXTER. 


2 


(a) He died about fix weeks after, in the March fol- 
lowing, 


